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VERTICAL, FOUR-CXCEE, 
300 to 1,000 H. P. Units 


a Diesel cycle without modifications,— 

enclosed in a simple, massive structure ,—de- 
signed for continuous service,—as durable and 
dependable as the best steam plant. Suitable for 
the cheapest and heaviest fuel oils,—either paraffin 
base from the eastern fields or asphaltum base 
from California and Mexico,—the grades generally 
burned under boilers for steam-making purposes. 


McGraw Publishing Co., hoor 


Fuel consumption less than 


1; pound or 1/15 gallon per H. P. hour. 
3 pound or 1/10 gallon per K.W. hour. 


Regulation and angular variation conform to the exacting 
requirements of parallel operation in sixty-cycle alternating 
current electrical service. 

We offer these engines on the merits demonstrated in the 
service of our customers, and guarantee definite results in 
simple language. Write for Bulletin No. 201K. 


' Lyons Atlas Company, Indianapolis, Indiana, U.S.A. 
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Economical Results 


¢¢¥ WAS very much impressed,” said Joe, the Superintendent, 

lunching with the General Manager, “with the railway and 

lighting system at Akron, O. They have a new steam plant 
equipped with Westinghouse turbo units, and a small auxiliary 
water-power plant with Westinghouse Generators. The layout was 
simple and attractive and their records verify the uniformly econom- 
ical results obtained wherever Westinghouse Electric apparatus is 
used.” 


OOODOODOODOOODoo! 


‘“Joe, you're getting to be more of a Westinghouse enthusiast 
every day, aren’t you?” ques- - 
tioned the General Manager. 


‘No one can help being,”’ 
answered Joe, “who has had a 
chance to operate or inspect any 
of their equipment.” 


‘I guess that’s so,” said the — 
General Manager. 


Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company 


Sales Offices in W East Pittsburgh, 
45 American Cities Pennsylvania 
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We are suffering in this country 
from a lack of trained leadership 
in public affairs, particularly in 
relation to the administration of the regulative func- 
tions of government. When a man like Colonel Goethals 
undertakes a public work and puts it through effective- 
ly, the achievement is heralded not only for its intrinsic 
value but to prove that it is possible for a government 
official to serve the public effectively. The inference, 
however, is that such service is unusual. An analysis 
of the actual conditions shows that the increase in the 
demands of public service for trained workers recently 
has been so rapid that the supply is far less than the de- 
mand. We are far from believing that it is wise to 
create a large office-holding class. At the same time if 
the government is increasingly to undertake functions 
of a regulatory and executive character it is extremely 
important that the details of the work should be in the 
hands of men trained for this particular task. Else- 
wherein this issue we publish a brief account of a con- 
ference to bring about such a plan, called by Mayor 
Mitchel of New York and held under the auspices of the 
American Political Science Association. The con- 
clusions reached were that the plan was worth while 
and that the proper place to turn for assistance was to 
the colleges. 


CRYING NEED 
IN POLITICS 


COLLEGES 
AND : 
PUBLIC SERVICE 


We have a right to look to the col- 
' leges to help in this work. This 

is not because they possess a mo- 
nopoly of learning, but they are the crowning feature of 
our educational system and have been organized to give 
training of an especially high character to a small pro- 
portion of population, qualified by natural endowments 
to profit by such training. Too often the college man 
of to-day considers that he performs his civic duty by 
Dr. A.C. 
Humphreys of the Stevens Institute referred to this 
condition in an address in Philadelphia last week when 
he criticized the teaching of civics in modern educa- 
tional institutions as neglecting the practical and plac- 
ing undue stress on the theoretical, and added: ‘The 
so-called educated man—meaning the man of school, 
college and books—is to blame far more than the less 
favored man if his ill-considered words lead others 
astray.” The fact that some college men are active in 
attacks on capital is no reason why the colleges cannot 
do an important work in training the right kind of men 
for civic service. The exceptions really prove the rule. 
There is no reason why the colleges should not be able 
to turn out men as well trained in civic matters as they 


do men trained in engineering, and we hope that Mayor 
Mitchel’s plans will be successful. Certainly there are 
enough practical problems in social and political econ- 
omy to call for the services of the best men whom the 
colleges can produce. After all, the real test of the 
value of the colleges and the training which they impart 
is the effectiveness with which the recipients of this 
training address themselves to their civic duties. 


DANGERS The present disgraceful attack on 
OF PUBLIC Bion J. Arnold and George Wes- 
SERVICE 


ton of the Board of Supervising 
Engineers, Chicago Traction, by the Mayor and a sup- 
porting group of newspapers shows how good public 
service may fail of appreciation if the expert opposes the 
wishes of the politician. The Board of Supervising En- 
gineers is strictly non-partisan and non-political, as re- 
quired by ordinance. As a result of careful engineer- 
ing study it could not support Mayor Harrison’s plan 
for a comprehensive subway system in Chicago, and 
this opposition undoubtedly contributed in large part 
to the defeat of the Mayor’s subway plan at the recent 
municipal election. Now we learn that the accounting 
methods of the board have been attacked with a view to 
discrediting the responsible engineers. As Mr. Arnold 
cannot be removed without due and elaborate process the 
attack is turned on Mr. Weston, the city’s representa- 
tive, who can be displaced with less ceremony providing 
public opinion does not protect him. Mr. Arnold is a 
fighter where right principles are to be maintained. He 
has answered his critics in a patient, painstaking man- 
ner, but he will see this thing through as he has done be- 
fore in the case of similar although less vigorous oppo- 
sition. It is discouraging for the advocates of good gov- 
ernment and high-grade public service to see men of 
high character and attainments treated in this fashion, 
and we confidently believe that the civic spirit of the 
great city of Chicago which, when roused, is overwhelm- 
ing, will make itself felt in the interest of fair play. 
There is evidence that the tide is already rising. In the 
Board of Supervising Engineers the city of Chicago has 
a unique and simple device for safeguarding the public 
interest. The maintenance of such a body of competent 
engineers is possible only because the magnitude of the 
work is so great. The board has, during the rehabili- 
tation period, effectively supervised vast expenditures. 
It has demonstrated its ability to cope with complicated 
situations. It was supposed to be free from political 
machinations. The good citizens of Chicago owe it to 
themselves and to the country to see to it that the good | 
name of the board is safeguarded. 
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THE SAN FRANCISCO MUNICIPAL RAILWAY REPORT 


The report of the Geary Street Municipal Railway, 
San Francisco, Cal., for its first year of operation, 
from Dec. 28, 1912, to Dec. 31, 1918, has just been made 
public and is abstracted elsewhere in this issue. It is 
a valuable contribution to electric railway financial 
data, for it is the first municipal railway report in this 
country that has been presented on a sufficiently stan- 
dardized basis and in sufficient detail to permit a ready 
analysis of the results of municipal versus private oper- 
ation. 


The structure of the report is a source of much grati- 
fication to the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL, for several 
of the defects in the report for the first six months of 
operation, as pointed out in an editorial in our issue of 
Oct. 11, 1913, have been recognized in principle if not in 
all practical details. Thus in the official report pre- 
sented to the Board of Public Works for the period from 
Dec. 28, 1912, to June 30, 1913, the total investment was 
given as $1,680,255. In the present report the cost of 
construction has been set at $1,657,251 and a list of 
“general expenditures” covering organization and de- 
velopment items which apparently did not appear in 
the prior report has been added. These general ex- 
penditures include the cost of engraving and advertising 
the bonds, early legal expenses, the interest during con- 
struction and the cost of the two special municipal own- 
ership elections of July 30, 1909, and April 22, 1913. 
Altogether they aggregate $181,890, making the total 
investment $1,839,142. We do not quite understand 
why, if the justice of capitalizing the cost of the two 
last elections is admitted, the cost of the special elec- 
tions on the same questions taken on Dec. 2, 1902, Oct. 
8, 1903, and June 24, 1909, should not also be made a 
part of the capitalization, but perhaps this was consid- 
ered too great an allowance to be made at one time. 

One item, however, about which the municipal line 
still maintains a discreet silence is the $350,000 ap- 
propriated for plans and specifications prior to the 1906 
disaster. Whether this sum was entirely expended in 
the preliminary engineering work on the proposed road 
or sank out of sight in the earthquake, no one seems to 
know. Nevertheless, it is a legitimate construction 
charge, and when one considers that it is over 19 per 
cent of the stated cost of road and equipment and gen- 
eral expenditures, its omission assumes a position of 
serious importance. 

Another improvement in the form of report is that 
the charges for taxes, depreciation and insurance have 
been reduced from the former “mythical” form into 
concrete estimates. In the latter connection, it may be 
well to note that although in the main the Interstate 
Commerce Commission accounting classification is fol- 
lowed, there can be no justification found therein for 
carrying in the income statement a reserve of 18 per 
cent for “depreciation” when, as explained in a solitary 
note in the report, 4 per cent of this amount is for 
injuries and accidents. The mere fact that reserves 
are set up to cover injuries and accidents as well as de- 
preciation confers upon the accountant no right to 
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class the two as “depreciation.” The effect to others 
than the close analyst is bound to be misleading. 


On its face the report shows a profit, after the deduc- 
tion of operating expenses, taxes and interest on the 
funded debt, of $45,304.47, and for this reason we 
assume that the road will be hailed by municipal owner- 
ship advocates as a demonstrated success. Let us see, 
however, just what this apparent profit amounts to in 
percentage on the investment. We shall take as the “in- 
vestment” only the figure $1,839,142 quoted above and 
omit, so that there shall be no dispute, any capital 
charges which are not given in the report. The return 
to the city consists first of $73,887 for interest, includ- 
ing interest of $29,584 computed semi-monthly on the 
actual investment from Dec. 28, 1912, to June 30, 1913, 
and interest of $44,302 at 4% per cent on $1,969,000 of 
funded debt from June 30, 1913, to Dec. 31, 1913, and 
second, of profits of $45,304.47 for the year. The total 
amount available, therefore, for interest and profits 
was $119,191, which on the basis of the total investment 
of $1,839,142 means a rate of return of 6.48 per cent. 


Let us now consider what return would have to be 
earned to encourage private capital to engage in this 
class of enterprise. Fortunately we have this informa- 
tion right up to date, and in regard to enterprises in the 
same locality, through the testimony which A. F. 
Hockenbeamer, of the Pacific Gas & Electric Company, 
offered to the California Railroad Commission last 
March, as abstracted in the last issue of this paper. 
Mr. Hockenbeamer presented a list of all of the recently 
authorized public utility securities in California and 
showed that the prospect of net profits of at least 8% 
per cent upon the total investment was necessary to 
attract new capital. He gave as a reason for this state- 
ment the fact that wage disputes, new inventions, rapid 
obsolescence of apparatus, engineering and operating 
mistakes, etc., give the operation of electric railway and 
power companies certain hazards and that these necessi- 
tate a higher rate of return than that required simply 
for the use of the money where there is not an equal 
amount of risk. Now the mistake of the municipal 
ownership adherents lies in imagining that these haz- 
ards will be any less under municipal than under private 
ownership. Certainly, if the city is not securing a rate 
of return adequate to cover those losses which cannot 
be foreseen but are certain to come it is operating at a 
loss. The only reason that an investor will accept the 
low rate of interest which goes with the San Francisco 
city bonds is because he knows that if the business ven- 
ture does not pay the city can and will raise the inter- 
est money by taxation. If the city had provided for 
these risks by establishing a reserve to cover the differ- 
ence between the present rate of return and 8%, per 
cent, the rate at which Mr. Hockenbeamer estimates the 
cost of money for the other California utilities, there 
would have been a deficit of slightly more than $37,000, 
or nearly the amount which is now claimed as a surplus. 


Thus far we have considered only the capital ac- 


count of the Geary Street line, the omissions therefrom 
and the rate of return on the stated total investment. 
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There are other interesting points connected with the 
report and with the ability of the road to increase or 
even to maintain the present rate of “profit” for a 
series of years. A discussion of these points, however, 
must be deferred until a later issue. Suffice it to say 
now that conditions point to a decline rather than to an 
_ increase in the net income.. 


MR. McCARTER ON MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP 


Mr. McCarter’s argument against municipal owner- 
ship of electric railways in the District of Columbia, 
published in the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL of last 
week, centered on two fundamental points. These were: 
First, that public ownership is not sound public policy 
for this country; and second, that if, notwithstanding 
this consideration, the cities embark on municipal own- 
ership experiments they must value the existing prop- 
erties fairly, with allowance for franchise rights where 
those rights exist. From these two standpoints Mr. 
McCarter argued to persuade the committee not to fol- 
low the course proposed in the bill before it. He has 
been supported in his arguments by officials of the 
properties directly affected as well as by those who 
appeared before the committee this week to give testi- 
mony. 

Mr. McCarter has wisely schooled himself to meet 
the large public questions of the day that affect prop- 
erties of the kind he directs. By so doing he has set 
an example to other public utility operators. Concern- 
ing the policy of the frankness shown by Mr. McCarter 
in his discussion before the committee there cai be no 
reasonable dissenting voice. Attention is called here to 
his evident willingness to answer freely and fully all 
questions asked by members of the committee because 
that is the proper attitude for a public utility official to 
adopt in his dealings with all bodies representing the 
public. The fact that all officials have not done so in 
the past is one reason for the birth of the troubles that 
they have felt so heavily during the last few years. 

There can be no doubt that regardless of whether the 
bill was meant seriously by its framer or whether the 
committee that has it under consideration takes it seri- 
ously, the thing for the company and the industry gen- 
erally to do is to look at it as a grave issue. The time 
passed long ago when any movement affecting public 
utilities could be dismissed with a cool wave of the hand. 
Unfortunately that was the attitude with which some 
operators dealt with regulation when this powerful force 
first made its unwelcome appearance. To those men 
the policy of regulation then seemed unthinkable. After 
years without supervision they could not bring them- 
selves to realize that a radical change could occur. What 
did take place is proof, if proof be needed, that indif- 
ference or off-hand dismissal of public issues is not the 
best way. These issues must be answered. Mr. Mc- 
Carter was controlled by a willingness to heed the plain 
fact that a bill was introduced in Congress providing 
for public ownership of the properties. We believe that 
the public generally is unresponsive to a political move- 
ment of this kind now, but he did not propose to be in- 
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fluenced to do other than appear and place himself on 
record against it. It is far wiser to follow such a 
course, to accept the gauntlet thrown down and to meet 
the issue than to avoid or belittle it. 

The voice of Mr. McCarter on the public ownership 
issue is needed. We do not want to be understood as 
believing that there is a strongly-defined tendency to- 
ward municipal ownership in this country at this time. 
We think that there is not such a tendency in the coun- 
try. There is, however, a strongly developed radical 
movement. Some of the functions and avenues of gov- 
ernment are in the hands of radical individuals who do 
not know much about the danger of the courses which 
they advocate and who care less. They should not be 
allowed the free rein in action which they claim in 
speech. Every influential voice that can be raised 
against proposals to recast radically the national cus- 
toms and institutions should make itself heard. If 
municipal ownership does come in time the approach to 
it should be through sober channels with a full recog- 
nition of the rights of the companies whose properties 
are taken as the basis for public systems. The clauses 
in some of the recent electric railway franchises, giving 
cities the right to acquire the property eventually, are 
outcroppings of tendencies, like the bill pending in 
Congress, on which the conservative forces of the times 
should express their opinion. 

The other phase of Mr. McCarter’s argument dealt 
with the rights of the company under its franchise con- 
tract and the value of its property. He made it clear 
that the public did not lose all of its rights when it 
granted a franchise which he regards as perpetual. It 
still has the power to require good service and to make 
rates. It still may have the power to condemn and take 
the property. Mr. McCarter’s contention that the best 
public policy is that of private ownership with complete 
public regulation is, we believe, based on a fair regard 
for both the public and the corporate interest. If public 
ownership is substituted ultimately it would be desir- 
able that the community should recognize the capitaliza- 
tion. This assumes, of course, that the capitalization 
issued is not unreasonable. An unreasonable capitaliza- 
tion, issued without regard to value or fair chance of a 
return, falls of its own weight in time. But capitaliza- 
tion that represents fairly the costs that, with careful 
management, made the property what it is to-day and 
that is capable of a fair defence under the existing 
settled policies of courts and commissions, should be 
treated justly. If such treatment is not given through 
recognition of the capitalization as such, but is given 
through a valuation, the desired protection of securities 
issued properly will be obtained. 

The value to be allowed for the property in the event 
of ultimate municipal ownership, which may never 
take place, is not of controlling importance at the 
moment. What is of controlling importance is that 
the policy of private ownership with public regulation 
is on trial as the answer to the public ownership cry in 
scattered camps of radicals. It is the duty of both the 
public leaders and the company leaders to let the trial 
proceed fairly. 
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Traffic Development at Quebec 


How Traffic from the Local Population at Quebec Has Been Created by More Frequent Car Service and How 
Additional Business Has Been Secured by Making the City Accessible to Tourists Other 
than the Well-to-Do by Means of Sight-Seeing Cars 


The history of recent traffic development in Quebec 
is a striking proof that there is little in the belief some- 
times expressed that people will ride because they must 
or that they will visit an attractive place without 
urging. Perhaps no city railway in America is justi- 
fied in expecting a heavier traffic from an area of 
equal size and population than the Quebec Railway, 


Quebec Traffic Development—Double-Truck Prepayment Car, 
Showing Arch Roof Construction, and Open Rear 
Platform with Dividing Rails 


Light & Power Company. The steep grades, particu- 
larly between the business and residential parts, cer- 
tainly conduce to local riding, while the location, ro- 
mantic history and many ancient houses of Quebec make 
it one of the most attractive tourist cities in the world. 
The following paragraphs will show that because of 
innovations in service and advertising the traffic has 
been developed remarkably. 


DEVELOPING LOCAL BUSINESS 


The question of giving increased service for the 
Quebec public was taken up early in 1912 by H. G. 
Matthews, the incoming general manager. Ample roll- 
ing stock was on hand, yet altogether too many cars 
were idle. The normal number of cars in all-day use 
during the summer had been forty, this corresponding 


Town to two and one-half minutes. The immediate, 


effect of this sudden increase in service was to cut. 
down the earnings per car mile considerably, but the 
public learned to appreciate the extra service so rapidly 
that to-day the earnings actually exceed the original 
figures by 1 cent to 2 cents per car mile. 


This ex- 


Quebec Traffic Development—Double-Truck Prepayment Car, 
Front Platform Inclosed with Full-Width 
Swinging Door 


perience has demonstrated that in a hilly city like 
Quebec people will ride very short distances provided 
that frequent cars are available. 


INCREASED ROLLING STOCK FOR CITY SERVICE 


The increased business soon took up the rolling stock 
reserve and brought with it the addition of two double- 
truck cars of the type hereinafter described. Single- 
truck cars are best adapted to Quebec conditions except 
on the longer Crown Street main line and suburban 
extensions. The company now has fifty-seven closed 
cars, forty nine-bench and ten ten-bench single-truck 
open cars and two observation cars. Of the cars in 
service, sixteen are new prepayment cars of the single- 
truck type, furnished by the Ottawa Car Company, and 
five are cars converted to prepayment operation. 
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Quebec Traffic Development—Plan of Double-Truck Prepayment Car 


to a three-minute headway on the main line of the 
Lower Town and to a five-minute headway in the Upper 
Town. The number of cars was increased to fifty with 
a maximum of fifty-eight during the rush hours, to 
sixty-six on Sundays and to seventy-seven on extraordi- 
nary occasions, like fair and circus days. The addition 
of these cars made it possible to cut down the headway 
in the Lower Town to two minutes and in the Upper 


The two new double-truck cars illustrated are of 
arch-roof design. The length of 40 ft. over all is-set by 
the narrow streets common to the older parts of the 
city. The body is 29 ft. over vestibule corner posts, the 
front platform 4 ft. 1 in. over all, the rear platform 
5 ft. 2 in. over all, and the width 8 ft. over all. Although 
Quebec has some very cold days, no door is provided at 
the front bulkhead. The exit door is also an unusual 


Sj 


¢ feature, as it covers the entire step width. The rear 
body doors are of the sliding type for exit and of the 


swinging type for entrance. 


~ 
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The seating plan is the 


favorite combination of longitudinal seats at the en- 


trance and cross seats in the rest of the car. The 


omission of a cross seat opposite the front exit, the 


absence of a door at that place and the opening of the 
entire front platform are features which greatly en- 


_ courage the passengers to leave at this end rather than 


at the rear, where they would oppose. incomers. 

The body, which was furnished by the Ottawa Car 
Company, is fitted with upward sliding sashes, which 
make the car very agreeable for summer service. The 


- Taylor trucks are equipped with four Westinghouse 


101-B-2 outside-hung motors and S.M.E. air brakes. 
These cars are the first in Quebec to have air brakes 
and steel-tired instead of cast-iron wheels. Ventilation 
is effected by Brill roof ventilators. The cars are elec- 


- trically heated. Both cars are operated in regular pre- 


payment service with the Coleman fare box and without 
the use of any registration devices. Up to Aug. 20, 
1913, each car had run more than 20,000 miles without 
overhauling, the cars thus proving as satisfactory to 
the company as they have shown themselves to the 
public. 

It is planned to splice sixteen of-the single-truck open 
cars in order to convert them to fourteen-bench open 
cars 40 ft. over all and equipped with maximum traction 


Quebee Traffic Development—Standard Single-Truck Car, 
Rebuilt for Prepayment Service 


trucks. The single-truck cars of the 500 type illustrated 
were rebuilt for prepayment at an average cost of less 
than $500, thereby lengthening the life of the car by 
about five years. 


DEVELOPMENT OF CITY TOURIST BUSINESS 


Although Quebec ‘has always been a most attractive 
place to tourists, the railway did not realize until 1912 
that it had not been catering to the much larger number 
of people who would be glad to visit the town if they 
could see the notable places in a few hours at nominal 
expense. Most of the tourists had been people who 
could afford to stop at the hotels for a week or more and 
go to each place leisurely in carriages in preference to 
the street railway. Nowadays, the observation car 
service is so well advertised that thousands of people 
come to Quebec by boat in the morning, take in the 
town by trolley and leave by boat in the evening. 

In 1912 Ralph Mayne Reade, superintendent of the 
city division, prepared the first trolley trip guide ever 
issued by the company on the attractions of Quebec. 
This booklet described the many historical places of 
the city in a pleasing style. The photographs, which 
were made cheaply with a kodak of post card size, were 
also taken by Mr. Reade. Of this edition of the guide, 
40,000 copies were printed and distributed among 
tourist agencies, steamship lines and other organizations 
in touch with travelers. It was found that the guide 
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increased the general traffic but did not help the busi- 
ness of the sight-seeing cars because it had been made 
out to cover individual trips, each of which would cost 
but 10 cents per round trip. In 1913, when an edition 
of 50,000 copies was printed, 50,000 dodgers were also 
included. The latter, which were handed to tourists 
when they arrived at Quebec, advertised the observation 
car as the one way to see the city. The result was an 
increase of almost 100 per cent in the observation car 
business. A convenient feature of the guide is that 
the text is arranged to follow the route of the observa- 
tion car so that “he who rides may read’ to the best 
advantage. As the text and pictures of the booklet were 
prepared by one of the officials of the company, the 
actual production cost was very reasonable. Further- 
more, about one-half this cost was made up by securing 
local advertising at the rate of $50 per page. 

It is planned to print 100,000 booklets for the season 
of 1914 and to distribute them among forty-eight tour- 
ist agencies instead of twenty-four. The extent to which 
even the 1913 booklet was circulated appears from the 
fact that 2000 copies were sent to the London (England) 
emigration office of the Province of Quebec. Not only 
is the railway company doing its share to advertise the 
city in this way, but it has also been one of the first 
to appreciate the greater population and prosperity that 
must come to Quebec with the opening of the Quebec 
Bridge and the completion of its harbor and other im- 


Quebec Traffic Development—Stone Paving on Grand Allee, 
One of the Chief Residential Streets 


provements. In harmony with this spirit, the next guide 
will contain industrial data to exploit the merits of 
Quebec as a manufacturing and distributing center. 
An alphabetical list of all products manufactured in 
the city will be presented so that outsiders will know 
what Quebec lacks as well as what it has. 

The first observation car was installed in 1910 and 
the second in 1911. The cars are of the open-tier type 
used in Montreal. As each pair of seats is one step 
above those immediately ahead, everyone has a good 
view and may take snapshots from almost any position. 
The car is not roofed, but several light brass arches are 
attached to carry lamps for night service. Each car 
seats forty-two with a maximum of fifty when camp 
stools are placed in the aisle. With one of these cars a 
person can see the principal parts of the city in one 
hour and forty-five minutes for the nominal price of 
50 cents and have a competent guide explain everything 
of interest along the route. On the other hand, a car- 
riage trip costs at least $3, covers far less territory and 
is often in charge of a driver who speaks little or no 
English. To be sure, the observation car when used in 
this manner does not give a detailed view of every 
object, but, as an American humorist lately said, most 
wanderers are “tourists” who lack the money and leisure 
of “travelers.” Quite a large number of riders on the 
observation cars are people who have just landed from 
European steamers and are obliged to wait about three 
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hours for train connections. Such persons are led to 
spend their free time in visiting the city, because their 
attention has been directed to the trip by means of 
dining-room advertisements of the sight-seeing cars. 
During the first sixteen days of August, 1913, the earn- 
ings of the observation cars exceeded $100 on all but 
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Although the traffic of Ste. Anne’s would be heavy 
without any advertising, it has been increased by the 
use of a personal service for visitors. 
company began the operation of a train known as the 
“tourist special.” This is an extra-fare train, with 
guide, which makes no stops between Quebec and Ste. 


OPERATING DaTA, SHOWING GROWTH OF QUEBEC CiTY SYSTEM FoR Five MONTHS oF 1911, 1912 anp 1913 


Operating 

Average Harnings——_, Passengers Total Expenses per 

Car Days Car Miles Per Car Day Per Car Mile, Cts. Carried Earnings Car Mile, Cents 
FUL bd Mine reseterotecn eleven setae 1549 169,423 $27.15 25 929,006 $42,060 13.00 
JULY, SON Se crs ees iehelaterene 2012 210,362 22.38 21 1,002,820 45,031 12.33 
JULY; LOLS. eran een see Sere 1904 207,265 26.30 24 1,127,085 50,079 14.00 
AULUSt ALOIS. etemcta ce 1653 180,416 28.26 25 1,017,514 46,716 12.00 
Aupust, LOT 2s. ncclenna beers 1971 207,004 25.44 25 1,103,174 50,149 12.25 
AVS Usted Od Sserny atone e onshore 2005 223,412 30.25 +27 1,336,932 60,661 13.40 
September) 1911... series. vie 1531 162,219 24.63 23 849,402 37,718 12.40 
September, 1912........... 1652 184,187 23.07 20 874,254 38,119 12.25 
September, 1913........... 1801 200,529 25.62 23 1,063,125 46,146 14.60 
October, VOT oe salencvae 1364 156,443 23.56 20 2,540 32,140 13.00 
October, LOL.) esate ers se 1534 176,373 23.12 20 838,300 35,479 11.66 
October 19tss Beenie cee 1760 191,054 24.24 22 1,010,040 42,671 14.00 
November, 191) joins sees 1350 146,508 QV. 18 75,188 28,587 13.20 
November, 019125 ote ee 1449 167,866 21.87 18 752,843 31,701 13.75 
November, 19138........... 1629 181,438 23.09 20 895,051 37,6138 14.50 


three days, whereas in the same period of 1912 the 
earnings fell below $100 on all but three days. The 
maximum earnings of the two cars in one day came 
from 374 passengers at 50 cents each. 

It is rather difficult to estimate just how much of the 
increased business should be ascribed to the local traffic 
and how much to tourist travel, but the accompanying 
table, covering operations for the same five months of 
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Quebec Traffic Development—Home-Made Locomotive for 
Interurban Division 


1911, 1912 and 1913, will show that conditions have been 
greatly improved. 


MONTMORENCY INTERURBAN DIVISION 


The Montmorency division of the Quebec Railway, 
Light & Power Company includes the line to the famous 
shrine of Ste. Anne de Beaupré, over which route a great 
many steam trains are operated directly in addition to 
the regular electric service. This business has increased 
from year to year. It was only 80,000 in 1889, the first 
year in operation; 649,087 in 1901, when the road was 
electrified, and 1,800,000 passengers in the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1913. Of this last number 160,000 pas- 
sengers were pilgrims who came to the shrine on steam 
trains. A maximum of 20,000 passengers is carried on 
Sundays. A most enviable record of this line is that 
not one passenger has been killed on it despite the 
heavy service and the mixture of electric and steam 
trains. All trains are dispatched by telegraph. 


Anne de Beaupré except at Montmorency Falls. By 
special arrangement, the visitors on reaching the shrine 
are taken in hand by a Redemptorist brother, who 
escorts them through the church and the near-by chapel. 
This good brother wittily expounds the difference be- 
tween “visitors” and “pilgrims.” 

At Kent House, Montmorency Falls, the company 
operates a hotel and park. Formerly the only way to 
reach the park was by the regular line to Ste. Anne and 
by an elevator at the falls. In 1911, however, the com- 


Quebec Traffic Development—Sillery Line of Quebec City 
System 


pany built an upper level line which goes directly to 
Kent House. The construction of this 4-mile line per- 
mitted a lower total fare and consequently has greatly 
increased the popularity of the park. This-extension 
consists of 4 miles of double track. A thirty-minute 
service is now given to Kent House all the year round, 
while on the lower level line an hourly service is given 
to Ste. Anne in the summer and a two-hour service in 
the winter. 
division will soon require additional equipment. 

The very latest scheme for advertising the Montmo- 


al 


Thus in 1910 the > 


The increased travel on the Montmerency ~ 


rency division is a moving picture reel 680 ft. long 


which was made in September, 1913, by the Vitagraph 
Company. These pictures were secured originally in 
connection with a drama, but the moving picture com- 
pany presented to J. A. Everell, superintendent of the 
Montmorency division, that part of the film showing 
views along the line. This film has since been used by 
a lecturer for talks in the United States and Canada. 


4 May 23, 1914.] 
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As the pictures were taken from a moving train, they . 
show the line exactly as the traveler would see it. 


TRACK AND EQUIPMENT ON MONTMORENCY DIVISION 


At one time the company had much trouble from weeds 
and spent about $3,000 a year to kill them. Lately it has 
used with great success the waste tar from its gas plant. 
As there is no market for tar or tar water in the city, 
this by-product is not distilled for sale. A dense tar 
solution is sprinkled over the right-of-way when the 
weeds first begin to appear and thinner solutions are 
applied monthly until fall. About 1000 gal. is used per 
mile of double track. The tar has the double advantage 
of killing the weeds and giving a dustless road. In- 
cidentally, it helps to preserve the ties. 

The equipment on the Montmorency division consists 
of eight steam locomotives which can haul fourteen to 
fifteen trailers when necessary, twenty-two steam trail 
cars, eleven motor cars and one electric locomotive. The 
last was constructed by the company in 1911 primarily 
for freight service, but it also hauls eight to ten pas- 
senger cars when required. It is 34 ft. long over all, 


Quebec Traffic Development—Passenger Station ‘of Wood 
Faced with Tin 


8 ft. 8 in. wide, weighs approximately 98,000 lb. and 


,has two trucks of 6%-ft. wheelbase, 28 ft. 8 in. center 
to center. 
longitudinal frame of the locomotive consists of two 


The wheels are of 33-in. diameter. The 
12-in? mgQ-in. pine sills and four 9-in. x 414-in. inside 
sills. phos 

Tk equipment consists of four Westinghouse 303-A 
motors;* seared 16 :61, and an L-4 controller which 
is placed in the centér ‘ofthe steeple cab. The normal 
speed is 18 m.p.h., and on a level the train will haul 400 
tons at 10 m.p.h. Resistances and other equipment are 
carried under the sloping ends. Westinghouse air 
brakes are used. 


TRACK AND EQUIPMENT EXTENSIONS 


In Quebec’s Lower Town the soil is largely “made” 
land, whereas Upper Town is almost entirely on founda- 


tions blasted in solid rock. The standard city rail is a 


6-in., 80-lb. T. The ballast is of broken stone laid to a 
depth of at least 4 in. below the ties with a concrete 
filling and a sand cushion for scoria block. This block 
has been standard in Quebec since 1903. It is made 
with a plain bevel to make a runway for wagon traffic. 
The company must pay the city for the maintenance of 
all pavement within 2 ft. of each side of the rails. 

The extensions made in the suburbs of the city within 
recent years were with 5-in., 80-Ib. T-rail. The upper 
level line to Kent House has already been noted. Be- 
tween August, 1910, and June, 1911, 4.8 miles of track, 
or 2.4 miles of route, were built from Maple Avenue to 
Sillery and Bergerville. An extra fare of 5 cents is 
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charged on this extension. On weekdays passengers for 
the extension transfer at Sillery Junction, but on Sun- 
days a through service is given from the Chateau 
Frontenac, which is the principal hotel and is adjacent to 
Dufferin Terrace, the famous boardwalk on the cliffs of 
the St. Lawrence River. 

The city system has just been extended by 1 mile of 
double track into Limoilou Ward from Victoria Bridge 
at Charles River. This line will open up territory for . 
settlement on the north side of the Charles River. A 
half-mile of single track has also been built on St. Valier 
Street to serve the large shops of the Transcontinental 
Railway which are under construction at St. Malo, di- 
rectly opposite the latest carhouse of the electric railway 
company. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON UNIVERSITIES AND 
PUBLIC SERVICE 


A unique conference was held in New York City on 
May 12 and 13 for the purpose of considering the sub- 
ject of better preparation for public service on the part 
of individuals ambitious to enter public life. The con- 
ference was held in response to a call issued by Mayor 
John Purroy Mitchel, who aims to improve conditions 
in city administration in his own territory by adopting 
modern means for training employees. It was planned 
and directed by the committee on practical training 
for public service of the American Political Science 
Association. The assembly hall of the Merchants’ As- 
sociation of New York and the council chamber of the 
New York City Hall were used for the meetings. As 
the future of electric railways is tied up with the de- 
velopment of federal, state and municipal officialdom, 
the conference has significance to every one connected 
with this public utility. A synopsis of the salient 
features having direct or indirect bearing on electric 
railways is therefore given below. 

In the first place the speakers emphasized the well- 
known fact that the public service in this country is 
furnished with workers in a very inefficient manner. 
There is little incentive for men of the right stamp to 
enter the service, as there is a lack of provision for sys- 
tematic promotion and adaptation of men to their 
tasks, and the tenure of office is uncertain. The result 
is that public offices are filled with men who are not 
particularly well fitted for their work. 

The question then arises as to the best means for 
training public servants. This is an involved matter, 
and Mayor Mitchel believes that co-operation between 
the universities and municipal governments is neces- 
sary to secure efficient men for the latter. The com- 
mittee of the Science Association plans to furnish a 
means for bringing about the desired co-operation by 
securing practical work in government bureaus for 
students. It will also maintain a system of records by 
means of which properly prepared men can be recom- 
mended for particular lines of work. 

The mavement is under the direction of Charles 
McCarthy, chief of the legislative reference library of 
the University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis., who has 
had long experience in educational work. 


J. M. McElroy, general manager, Manchester (Eng.) 
Corporation Tramways, has presented to the tramways 
committee a comprehensive report dealing with the 
Manchester transportation problem as a result of the 
investigations into the traffic systems of New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, Pittsburgh, Newark, 
Toronto, Montreal, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Hamburg, 
London and Glasgow. 
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Meeting of Illinois Electric Railways Association 


Abstract of the Discussion at Chicago on ‘‘Present-Day Problems”—A Paper on This Subject Was Presented 
by R. B. Stearns of Milwaukee 


More than eighty members and guests attended the 
meeting of the Illinois Electric Railways Association 
at the Hotel La Salle, Chicago, on May 15. The pro- 
gram included a business session in the forenoon, a 
luncheon in the meeting hall, and an inspection trip 
through the Fisk Street and the Quarry Street gener- 
ating stations of the Commonwealth Edison Company. 
This trip occupied the greater portion of the afternoon. 

During the session of the association, B. I. Budd, 
Chicago Elevated Railways, president of the associa- 
tion, occupied the chair. 

After several brief committee reports, W. B. Griffin, 
secretary, announced that work on compiling the map 
of the electric railway lines in Illinois was now rapidly 
nearing completion. The draft of the map was on hand 
for the inspection of the members. It was expected 
that every line in the State would be shown on the 
map and it would then be submitted to the roads for 
approval before the engraving was made. 

Mr. Patten, Chicago Elevated Railways, announced 
that the proposed central distribution point for adver- 
tising and publicity matter of the member roads of the 
State was still under consideration, but if any lines 
had folders, circulars or printed matter that they 
wished to have distributed in Chicago, he might be ad- 
dressed on the subject, and he in turn would discuss 
the best method of distribution with the publicity com- 
mittee of the association. 

President Budd announced that tentative arrange- 
ments had been made for holding the next meeting of 
the association at Keokuk, Ia., in the latter part of June. 
As special features of that meeting it was expected to 
have in attendance members of the Public Utility Com- 
mission of Illinois, who would talk on the new public 
utility law, and also an engineer from the Stone & 
Webster organization, who would read a paper on the 
Keokuk hydroelectric plant. 


PRESENT-DAY ELECTRIC RAILWAY PROBLEMS 


President Budd next introduced R. B. Stearns, vice- 
president The Milwaukee Electric Railway & Light 
Company, who presented a paper entitled “Some of the 
Present-Day Electric Railway Problems.” This paper 
will be found in abstract on another page. 

Mr. Stearns supplemented his paper with interesting 
descriptions of the welfare work carried on by his com- 
pany. The various organizations for welfare and recre- 
ation have a combined membership of over 4000 of the 
employees. The headquarters of the various organiza- 
tions are in the Public Service Building, which provides 
extensive accommodations including a theater seating 
approximately 1500, club halls, kitchens, billiard room, 
bath rooms, library, etc. The several welfare organ- 
izations described by Mr. Stearns were the Employees’ 
Benefit Association, the Employees’ Mutual Savings, 
Building & Loan Association, and The Milwaukee Elec- 
tric Railway & Light Company sections of the Amer- 
ican Electric Railway Association and the National 
Electric Light Association. 

The Mutual Benefit Association has a lodge hall and 
holds initiations, thus maintaining exceptional interest 
in its meetings. The third degree carries with it in- 
surance features. These contemplate benefits of $1 a 
day for sickness and $300 for death. The cost to the 
employees is 50 cents per month premium, and in addi- 
tion to the other benefits, membership in this asso- 


ciation entitles employees to free medicine and free 
medical attention. The association has a reserve of 
approximately $25,000 invested in securities, and last 
year the premiums just about balanced the sick benefits. 

The Building and Loan Association is authorized to 
issue $5,000,000 capital stock. ‘At the first meeting 
$506,000 in stock was subscribed for, to be paid in cash. 


COMPANY SECTION OF A. E. R. A. 


On the invitation of President Budd, Mr. Stearns de- 
scribed rather fully the workings of the Milwaukee 
company section, and afterwards Mr. Budd said that the 
results at Milwaukee warranted every Illinois member 
of the American Electric Railway Association in mak- 
ing a careful study of the plan and in starting a local 
section. 

‘In describing the Milwaukee company section Mr. 
Stearns recited how the parent association, in October, 
1911, authorized the member companies to organize 
local sections according to a plan somewhat similar to 
that of the National Electric Light Association. The 
scheme was simple when a company had enough men of 
the supervisory class to insure that regular meetings 
could be held. There was very little “red tape” to the 
company sections. The by-laws were short, meetings 
were held monthly and the dues were but $5 per year 
per member. The payment of these dues entitled a 
member to all the benefits of associate membership in 
the American Electric Railway Association and to the 
publications of that association. The Milwaukee com- 
pany pays half the dues of any employee whose salary 
is less than $75 a month. This gives the young men 
a chance to enjoy the educational benefits. The mem- 
bership in the Milwaukee company section is largely 
made up of the supervisory force, and it does not in- 
clude many of the trainmen, shopmen or trackmen, 
although a number of these have joined. The attend- 
ance at regular meetings ranges from 150 to 250. 

The programs of the monthly meetings of the com- 
pany section are miniatures of the big annual electric 
railway convention programs. Papers on many subjects 
are read by the members. The discussions are free 
and active. The meetings are lightened by amateur 
entertainment of various sorts, and much latent talent 
has been developed. Several employees have so per- 
fected themselves in giving entertainment to the com- 
pany section meetings that they have since been en- 
gaged for the professional vaudeville stage. Mr. 
Stearns was especially enthusiastic in explaining the 
high value of the company section, its low cost and the 
many features of improvement in the men which it had 
brought about in Milwaukee. 


POWER PRODUCTION 


An illustrated talk on power production for electric 
railways in Illinois was given by Peter Junkersfeld, 
assistant to the vice-president Commonwealth Edison 
Company, Chicago. Mr. Junkersfeld first spoke of the 
comparative amounts of power purchased from central 
stations for railway operation. In 1902 the census did 
not even take account of purchased power for railway 
use. In 1912, ten years later, 33 per cent of all the 
power used by electric railways in the United States 
was purchased. In Illinois, during the same ten years, 
the amount of purchased power had grown to be 58 
per cent of all of that used by the electric railways, and 
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during the first four months of 1914, in Chicago, 90 
per cent of the power used was purchased power. Eco- 
nomic reasons, of course, account for this development. 
The electric-service company specializes in the produc- 
tion of electrical energy, and by serving the diverse 
wants of the community and by utilizing the most eco- 
nomical apparatus in large units, it is often able to sell 
electricity for the operation of electric railways cheaper 
than the electric railway companies can manufacture it. 

Slides were displayed which showed the curves of 
purchased power in Chicago. During 1913, $3,750,000 
worth of power was sold in Chicago. Assuming an 
average load factor of 40 per cent, the rate at which 
electrical energy is furnished by the Commonwealth 
Edison Company to the railways of Chicago works cut 
a little over 0.7 cent per kw-hr. In 1902 the rate was 
approximately 1.03 cents per kw-hr. The amount paid 
by the Chicago electric railways for purchased high- 
tension energy in 1913 was, in round numbers, $3,750,- 
000. The cost per unit has so far shown a constant 
tendency to decrease. During the last six years elec- 
tric-railway power houses with a total rating of about 
80,000 kw have been shut down in Chicago, owing to the 
fact that their owners purchase energy from the elec- 
tric-service company. 

Until very recently the local railways have purchased 
power on the high-tension side of their substations. A 
new conversion service is now being instituted which 
gives the railways the benefit of practically twice as 
many feeding-in points, due to the existence of many 
substations operated by the Commonwealth Edison 
Company which formerly had been used only for light- 
ing and industrial power purposes, and which now will 
serve as direct-current feeding points for the trolley 
and third-rail distribution systems. The new conversion 
service contemplated the sale of direct current to the 
roads rather than high-tension current delivered at the 
incoming side of the substations. Where each of the 
two surface lines in Chicago formerly had eight sub- 
station distribution centers, under the new conversion 
plan each will have sixteen, and thus the copper in the 
distribution systems can be worked much more effec- 
tively. The elevated system in Chicago also will have 
sixteen, instead of eight, central direct- current energy 
distribution centers. 

Mr. Junkersfeld exhibited a number of curves, one 
showing how the investment and operating costs are 
much less for the railway customers than for the aver- 
age lighting and power customers, thus indicating how 
it is possible to sell the energy purchased wholesale for 
railway operation at such a low rate. A curve of an- 
nual load factors showed that as the output per capita 
increases the load factor improves and the income and 
cost per kw-hr. decrease. Another diagram gave a 
graphic illustration of the manner in which the diver- 
sity factor enters into the economical production of 
central-station energy. 

Mr. Junkersfeld showed charts prepared by Samuel 
Insull, president of the Commonwealth Edison Company, 
as the result of a study of all of the electrical power 
generation and consumption centers in the State of 
Illinois outside of Cook County. The total maximum 
demand for the State exclusive of Cook County was 
about 306,000 kw. In order to handle this the estimated 
maximum generating capacity was 437,000 kw. If this 
demand could be handled by one station or a group of 
stations tied together so that the diversity factor could 
be taken advantage of, the capacity of the generating 
equipment could be reduced about 30 per cent. 

After luncheon, and at the invitation of the Com- 
monwealth Edison Company, Mr. Junkersfeld escorted 
the delegates and their guests through the Fisk Street 
and Quarry Street generating stations of his company. 
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These two stations have a rating of 350,000 kw and burn 
more than 1,500,000 tons of coal per year. This is 
37,800 carloads of fuel. In 1900 the fuel consumption 
was 6.90 lb. per kw-hr. In 1913 it was 2.87 lb. per 
kw-hr. 

At the Fisk Street station the visitors were partic- 
ularly interested in two large new turbine units. One 
of these, an English unit of the Parsons type, has a 
rating of 25,000 kw, and the other, a Curtis unit, has a 
rating of 20,000 kw. Additional boiler capacity has 
just been installed for feeding these new turbines, 
which shortly will be supplemented by two more large 
turbines of the horizontal type. An interesting feature 
of the boiler installation was the use of a sheet-steel 
jacket for each boiler. This jacket is made absolutely 
air-tight, and although its first cost is rather high, Mr. 
Junkersfeld pointed out that the prevention of air 
leakage more than warranted the installation cost of 
the steel jacket. 


SOME OF THE PRESENT-DAY ELECTRIC RAIL- 
WAY PROBLEMS 


BY R. B. STEARNS, THE MILWAUKEE ELECTRIC RAILWAY & 
LIGHT CO. 


Your secretary has suggested that I say something 
about the Milwaukee group of utilities and some of the 
problems in the operation of these properties. 

Briefly summarizing, the territory within which the 
Milwaukee group of utilities, controlled by the North 
American Company, operate, consists of the southeast 
portion of Wisconsin, extending about 45 miles along 
the shore of Lake Michigan, running from Kenosha on 
the south to Milwaukee and its suburbs on the north, 
and about 55 miles west to Watertown. Within this 
territory, comprising about thirty-eight. cities and 
towns, these utilities supply practically all the street 
and interurban railway service, electric lighting, power 
and heating, together with gas service in three of the 
important cities. The property owned consists of 417 
miles of track in the city, suburban and interurban 
service, with 686 passenger cars, the usual quota of 
service cars and construction equipment, together with 
eight car stations and the extensive Cold Spring Avenue 
repair shops, which is among the best equipped of its 
kind in the country and where all new cars are built. 
A total of 18,000,000 car miles were operated over this 
system in 1913, and 150,000,000 passengers were car- 
ried. 

The steam power electric generating plants, common 
to both railway, light, power and heating utilities, have 
an aggregate capacity of 79,925 kw, not including 6000 
kw of water power, transmitted at 40,000 volts 111 
miles from the Wisconsin River. There are fifteen sub- 
stations with a combined capacity of 38,068 kw in rotary 
converters, motor generators and frequency changers; 
light and power service being supplied to 43,000 cus- 
tomers. The combined gas manufacturing plants have 
a daily capacity of 2,040,000 cu. ft. distributing service 
through 151 miles of mains to over 14,000 customers. 
The franchises under which the street and interurban 
railways operate are of varying duration, but none ex- 
pire prior to Dec. 31, 1934. These franchises may, 
however, be extended by surrender and acceptance of 
indeterminate permits as provided for by the laws of 
Wisconsin. 

QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 


Increasing demands of the public for greater trans- 
portation facilities in the way of increased service or 
extensions of lines, extension of city fares and_ the 
attitude of legislators and the courts in modifying 
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existing statutes or interpreting old statutes and con- 
stitutional provisions under which franchises were 
granted, are probably the most interesting developments 
of recent years and should properly give electric rail- 
way operators the greatest amount of concern. 

The courts are inclined to construe broadly the rights 
of municipalities under the police power granted by 
their charters or general statutes, and we find the elec- 
tric railway business one of decreasing returns with 
increasing volume. In this regard it differs from al- 
most all other industries. 

The nickel fare for city and suburban and interurban 
zones cannot now properly be regarded as the smallest 
practicable coin which the American people are willing 
to carry and exchange for a ride. It is probably true 
that to-day in many cities electric railway operators 
regard their franchises as definitely fixing the rates of 
fare during the lives thereof, but these franchises may 
probably fail to give the protection which they expect 
should they be brought into question in the face of ad- 
verse regulation. 

As we look around we conclude that much of this 
legislation and judicial determination depends upon 
what may be called for our purposes “the rule of rea- 
son.” Most of the requirements imposed by municipal- 
ities, regulating commissions and under the interpreta- 
tion of statutes provided in court decisions depend in 
large measure upon their “reasonableness.” A public 
utility is supposed to be entitled, unless it contracts 
away this right, to a ‘reasonable return” upon the “rea- 
sonable value” of its property devoted to public use. 

The reasonable value of the property is one of the 
principal elements involved in the determination of the 
reasonableness of the given regulation. Since a fair 
return depends upon operating revenues and operating 
expenses, many other considerations involve this factor. 

Operating revenues depend upon the rates of fare and 
the system of charging. Operating expenses depend 
upon taxes, depreciation, wages and the cost of mate- 
rial and supplies, and the distance which passengers are 
hauled. 

Many of these items are in turn affected by the 
amount of service and its distribution throughout the 
day, and the amount of service in turn depends upon 
the loading allowed on the cars, the community habit, 
the system of operation permitted and the accuracy of 
the fit of car service to the traffic demand. The whole 
subject is an exceedingly complicated one, and no prob- 
lem can be accurately solved by the application of gen- 
eral reasoning. Clever and specious arguments may be 
of use temporarily, but they will sooner or later fall, as 
does the platform of the demagogic politician. 

Many of the questions involved in the reasonable solu- 
tion of the many problems that can arise in street rail- 
way operation and the relation between the utility and 
the public depend upon certain elementary principles 
with respect to which there are wide differences of opin- 
ion at the present time. 

In the solution of any of these problems one of the 
first questions involved is: “What does it cost?” One 
of the elements of cost is the investment charges on the 
property used and useful. The value of the property 
depends upon a number of things. We recognize the 
fact that one of the principal factors of value is that 
of physical property. 

How shall the value of the physical property be de- 
termined? Shall it be on the basis of the reproduction 
value new as determined by an inventory, and the ap- 
plication of unit prices to the property as it is found, 
or shall it be on the basis of actual cost as disclosed by 
the books of account? 

In either case shall the value of the property be de- 
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preciated on account of its age or condition of preser- 
vation? 

If the property is to be depreciated how shall the 
amount of accrued depreciation be calculated? 

Does depreciation exist as an insurance charge 
against future replacements, or does it exist only in the 
way of deferred maintenance? If it exists only in the 
way of deferred maintenance and has to be made from 
time to time by charges through ordinary operating ex- 
penses, will regulating commissions and courts make 
allowances for depreciation, or will they eliminate such 
allowances as separate items of charge? 

Shall appreciation in land values and rights-of-way be 
allowed to the utility, or shall the benefits be assumed 
entirely on behalf of the public? 

Shall property constructed from surplus earnings be 
allowed to the utility, or shall it be appropriated for the 
public? 

Among the elements of cost of service is the rate of 
return upon the value used and useful. What is a rea- 
sonable rate of return? 

Shall it be: 1. Limited to the interest rate on farm 
mortgages’? 2. Shall it be comparable with the interest 
on municipal bonds issued with the credit of the entire 
taxable land values of the municipality behind them? 
3. Shall a reasonable rate of return be comparable with 
the rates of return allowed industrial enterprises hav- 
ing somewhat similar hazard? 

What is adequate service? How is adequate service 
to be measured? How is a minimum allowable headway 
in municipalities to be determined? How is reasonable 
car loading to be determined? 

Are these questions matters of fact, or do they 
depend on reasonableness under all the circumstances 
and go back to the allowable return on investment? 

Adequate is defined as equal to some requirement or 
occasion, proportionate, fully sufficient. Reasonable is 
defined as having the faculty of reason, rational, endued 
with reason, governed by reason, being under the influ- 
ence of reason, not excessive, within due limits, proper, 
just. Many of the public demands are usually regarded 
as reasonable unless they are confiscatory, regardless 
of the tributary population, possibilities of later devel- 
opment of the territory, and the right of the utility to 
a reasonable return upon its investment. 

In conclusion let me state that I have endeavored not 
to express to you any individual opinions of my own or 
those of my associates. The problems I have referred to 
deserve the careful study of all electric railway oper- 
ators, with respect to which they should all search out 
the truth. 

Matters so intimately affecting the electric railway 
business and the financial results of its operation are 
necessarily causing increased work on the part of elec- 
tric railway executives and bringing up from day to day 
and from year to year new problems, of which those who 
electrified the horse and cable lines had little conception. 

Frank recognition of progressive legislation and 
court decisions along lines producing results just de- 
scribed is essential if the electric railway industry is to 
be preserved from large losses. Facts alone must be the 
basis of our defense in preserving the proper ties. 

These problems are not confined alone to the electric 
railway industry. Other public utilities are facing the 
same questions in somewhat different form. 

None of us should hide his face in the sand, in the 
belief that he is secure against the storm. We all have 
much work to do, and as I have said before, our task 
is not becoming easier with the lapse of time. The more 
we learn the less we know. It is to a consideration of 
the great importance of some of our newer problems 
that I direct your attention. 


——_ 


May 28, 1914.] 


Our future success depends, as do most other things, 
upon our arriving at the proper solutions of the prob- 
lems before they are forced upon us by others whose 
interest is adverse to ours. In other words we should 
“get there first.” 


REMOVAL OF SURFACE OBSTRUCTIONS 


BY EDWARD DANA, ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT OF SUR- 
FACE LINES, BOSTON ELEVATED RAILWAY 


The Boston Elevated Railway Company operates 
more than 475 miles of surface track in an area of 105 
sq. miles, and it has become necessary to provide a con- 
siderable emergency equipment. At ten of the com- 
pany’s twenty-three carhouses there are maintained ful- 
ly equipped emergency cars. They are of the single- 
truck type like the one shown in the illustration and are 
former passenger cars which have been removed from 
service and fitted up for this purpose. A list of the 
equipment carried is shown in the accompanying table. 
The carhouse foreman is responsible for the prompt 
availability of these cars as well as the upkeep of the 
equipment and efficiency of the service rendered. A 
crew for accident calls consists of the carhouse foreman, 


‘a competent motorman and three men from the pit 


room. These cars have the right-of-way over other cars 
and display red flags in front by day and red oil lights in 
front and rear during the night. 

At other operating carhouses there are maintained 
standard emergency outfits which can be placed upon 
the first available cars if time and convenience can be 
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Boston Elevated Railway—Service Car for Use in Removing 
Obstructions 


better served thereby. These also are under the super- 
vision of the carhouse foreman. 

At seven other convenient points on the system there 
are maintained emergency wagons equipped in a man- 
ner similar to the cars, only limited in the amount of 


equipment. 


Two of the emergency wagons are in charge of the 
carhouse foreman, and the remainder are cared for by 
the “line emergency service,” which cares for the line 
troubles as well as does light repair work. This service 


TABLE SHOWING List or Toots CARRIED ON EMERGENCY Cars, BOSTON ELEVATED RAILway COMPANY 


Axe One. 
Bars One 8-ft. boom bar with chain. 

One 60-in. claw-bar. 

One 36-in. claw-bar. 

Two 30-in. cutting bars. 

One extension drawbar. 

Two ice bars. 

Two 60-in. pinch-bars. 

Two 36-in. pinch-bars. 

Two 30-in. punch-bars. 

One 10-ft. pry-bar. 

One 8-ft. push-bar. 
Box One box “first aid to injured.” 
Bolts Two each motor bolts of all kinds. 
4 ‘Two each motor eye-bolts. 
Four bolts 8 in. x % in. 
Four bolts 12 in. x % in. 
Four bolts 18 in. x % in. 


Bolt Cutter One %-in. 


Lanterns Four lanterns. 
Ladders One 24-ft. extension ladder. 
Oil One 4-qt. can lubricating oil. 
Plates Four extension plates for chafe irons. 
Four clamping plates with bolts, 4 in. x % in. x 
12 in., four 1-in. holes. 
Plank Four pieces 8 ft. x 2 in. x 8 in. 
Four pieces 8 ft..x 4 in. x 8 in. 
Pliers One pair gas pliers. 
One pair cutting pliers. 
Picks Two picks. 
Pins Twelve cotter pins, 4-in. 
Twelve cotter pins, 3/16-in. 
Twelve cotter pins, %-in. 
Punches Two handle punches. 
Four drift punches. 
Pails Two sand pails with scoops. 
Replacers Four car replacers. 
Ropes Two drag ropes. 
One drag rope, %4-in. wire, 100 ft. long. 
Two lashing ropes, 20 ft., 5g-in. rope. 
Two lashing ropes, 20 ft., %-in. rope. 
One rope falls, 400 ft. 1-in. rope. 
One rope falls, 400 ft. %4-in. rope. 
One 3000-lb. falls. 
Saw One handsaw. 
Sand | One bushel of sand. 
Screwdrivers One each, 6-in., 12-in., 18-in. 
Shovels Four shovels. 
Tape One roll tape. 
Tripods One tripod. 


Trolley Pole 
Truck 
Twine 
Waste 

Wire 
Wrench 


One pole complete with cord. 

One two-wheel truck for broken teams. 
100 ft. heavy twine. 

5 lb. cotton waste. 

20 ft. No. 6 wire. 

One %-in. hexagon T-wrench. 

One %-in. hexagon T-wrench. 

One %-in. hexagon T-wrench. 

One 1-in. hexagon T-wrench. 

One %&-in. square T-wrench. 

One %-in. square T-wrench. 

One %-in. square T-wrench. 

One 1-in. square T-wrench. 

Two 1-in. and %-in. fork wrenches. 
Two %-in. and 5-in. fork wrenches. 
Two 5%-in. and 144-in. fork wrenches. 


Blocking Hight 6-in. x 6-in. x 2-ft., for vehicles. 
Hight 4-in. x 6-in. x 2-ft., for vehicles. 
Hight 2-in. x 6-in. x 2-ft., for vehicles. 
Hight 1-in. x 4-in. x 2-ft., for vehicles. 
Four 3-in. x 8-in, x 2-ft., broad, for jack founda- 
tion. 
Four 3-in. x 8-in. x 4-ft., broad, for jack founda- 
tion. 
Four 2-in. x 8-in. x 6-ft., light, for jack founda- 
tion. : 
vou 2-in. x 4-in. x 12-in., light, for jack founda- 
ion. 
Four 4-in. x 4-in. x 12-in., light, for jack founda- 
tion. 
ee 4-in, x 6-in, x 12-in., light, for jack founda- 
ion. 
Four 6-in. x 6-in. x 12-in., light, for jack founda- 
tion. 
Seca 'Two, for broken axles. 
asc Two push-brooms. 
Gheins Four drawbar cages, one of each type. 
Four, for lashing motors, trucks, wheels or 
brakes with grab-hook and ring, 34-in. chain, 
6 ft. long, four pieces. 
One drag chain, % in. 
Four lashing chains with rings and grab-hooks, 
as St a2 ft. long. 
i Four hand chisels. 
Po hs Two pons for chisels. ‘ 
i Six No. wo-way connections. 
ag Twelve M.M. fuses. 
Gloves One pair rubber gloves. 
Grease One 5-lb. pail cup grease. 
Hammers Two hand hammers, 214-lb. 


Hawkes’ Device 


One sledge hammer, 10-Ib. 
One sledge hammer, 14-lb. 
One for broken axles. 


Jacks Two 15-ton Norton jacks with traversing base. 
Two 5-ton jacks. 
Two quick-acting jacks. 
One extension lamp. 


Lamps 


One five-lamp cluster with pole. 


One 10-in. monkey-wrench. 

One 14-in. monkey-wrench. 

One 24-in. monkey-wrench. 

One 10-in. Stilson wrench. 

One 14-in. Stilson wrench. 

One 24-in. Stilson wrench. 

Two for broken journal boxes. 

Twelve each, iron, 1-in., %-in., %-in., 5-in., 

44 -1N. 


Washers 
Yokes 


Note: The carhouse foreman is charged with the duty of 
knowing that such tools and equipment are maintained at all 
times on wrecking cars, and he will be held strictly accountable. 
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requires the employment of thirty-nine men, drawing 
wages of approximately $45,000 per year. 

All surface cars of the company are equipped with 
lifting jacks, and motormen are instructed as to the 
proper use of these in connection with the several types 
of rolling stock. While these were ordered by the Pub- 
lic Service Commission for the purpose of quick relief 
in personal injury cases, they are not infrequently of 
value to street inspectors in case of a disabled vehicle. 

At some fifty-nine different points on the system light 
emergency equipment for use of street inspectors is 
kept. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE EMERGENCY SERVICE 


The proper location and use of this light material 
tucked away in inconspicuous locations can result in 
saving thousands of dollars annually to the street rail- 
way company. Drag-ropes, replacing irons and push- 
bars, to remove stalled teams can often remove the 
source of expense if intelligently used, while the near- 
est emergency car is being manned and moved to the 
site of the accident. The efficiency here rests upon the 
street inspector, and the live man is in this matter, as 
well as several others, on the firing line of the com- 
pany’s organization. 

The attached form, which is in triplicate in three col- 


BOSTON ELEVATED RAILWAY COMPANY 
REPORT ON EMERGENCY CALL BY CAR HOUSE MEN 


Car 
Date ee 9 Car house or Number 
Vehicle 
Time call received fats Wreck cleared 
Arrived at wreck. mete Arrived back at Car house 


Men Responding 


Make report of conditions found and if there is unusual delay give cause of same. 


Boston Elevated Railway—Form Used for Reporting the 
Existence of Obstructions 


ors of paper, is used to record the facts in connection 
with emergency calls by carhouse men. The foreman 
retains one copy and forwards the other two to the di- 
vision office, from which one is forwarded to the super- 
intendent of surface lines. 

During the year 1913 there were recorded 1030 calls 
by carhouse men and 1145 emergency calls responded to 
by the line emergency service, which made also 10,113 
calls because of line trouble from all sorts of causes 
from a loose ear to a bad trolley break. 

It was found that of the calls made by the carhouse 
force 5 per cent occurred from midnight to 6 a. m., 14 
per cent from 6 to 9 a. m., 49 per cent from 9 a. m. to 
4 p. m., 17 per cent from 4 to 7 p. m. and 15 per cent 
from 7 p. m. to midnight. 

In 19 per cent of the calls the line had been cleared 
before the crew arrived; 17 per cent of the calls were 
for disabled cars, while 49 per cent were for disabled 
vehicles and 15 per cent were for miscellaneous occur- 
rences. 

If the emergency forces are intelligently directed, 
they make quick work after they are once upon the 
ground. Of the total time consumed on emergency 
calls, it was found that only 24 per cent was consumed 
in actually clearing up the cause of the delay. Of 
course, this percentage was reduced because 19 per 
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cent of the causes of the calls were cleared up before 
arrival of the forces. 

As the development of a system progresses and more 
accurate and detailed data become available the system 
can be plotted into zones or squares and the number of 
calls noted in these sections. It will then be possible 
to determine the exact points where emergency crews 
should be stationed to secure the greatest efficiency with 
the most effective means of covering distance by motor 
vehicles. Conditions, however, are constantly changing, 
and the location of the zones or squares should be con- 
tinued in order to relocate these headquarters if neces- 
sary. 


ELEVATED TRACKS FOR THE PACIFIC ELECTRIC 
RAILWAY COMPANY 


The Pacific Electric Railway Company has long had 
under consideration elevated track connections with the 
Sixth Street depot in Los Angeles and has secured pri- 
vate right-of-way for bringing such tracks into the 
building from the rear. The matter of granting a fran- 
chise for the construction, which would involve a num- 
ber of overhead street crossings, has been under con- 
sideration by city officials for some time, but the first 
definite action was taken on May 14-when there was 
submitted to the Board of Public Utilities the final draft 
of the notice of sale for a forty-year franchise, covering 
that part of the proposed elevated system between the 
Sixth Street depot and San Pedro Street. 

The notice of sale is drawn up so that one year is al- 
lowed to commence work on the structure and three 
years in which to complete it. Provision is made 
whereby the city is allowed an option on purchasing 
the line after a forty-year period, the price to be fixed 
by a board of arbitrators, and “if the grantee or the 
city be dissatisfied with the award of the arbitrators, 
the party so dissatisfied may have the price determined 
by a court of competent jurisdiction in the same man- 
ner prescribed by the statutes at the time in force for 
ascertaining the value and damages to property sought 
to be taken by eminent domain.” In the event the city 
fails to exercise its option to purchase, it is provided 
that the franchise ipso facto shall be renewed for a 
period of ten years from the end of the forty-year 
term. 

During that ten-year extension the city reserves the 
right to purchase the system upon two years written 
notice. The grantee is to pay the city a license fee 
upon each car operated and not less than 2 per cent 
of the gross annual receipts. 


RAILROADS AND STEEL’ RAIL PRODUCTION 


The total production of all kinds of steel rails in 19138 
amounted to 3,502,780 tons, an increase.of 174,865 tons 
over 1912, or 5.2 per cent. The maximum yearly amount 
of production was in 1906, 3,977,887 tons. In the fol- 
lowing table is shown annual production and approxi- 
mate consumption of steel rails in the United States 
from 1890 to 19138 inclusive. Annual consumption is 
approximately ascertained by adding quantity imported 
to total production, and deducting quantity exported: 


Gross tons’ Prod. App. cons. Gross tons Prod. App. cons. 
1890 1902 


ayaa eee 1,871,425 1,868,564 s+ +++ 2,)941,421 2,943,789 
UG Ors ates 1,298,936 1,296,190 SiO Scares ae 2,991,810 3,057,195 
LESO eiews tobe e 1,541,407 1,544,209 a IM Mew e: © He 2,283,840 1,906,237 
SLO its tene\oxtegs 1,130,868 1,119,470 JDO Dr aensnee 3,375,611 3,098,18 
LE SOCINA aenrbee 1,017,098 1,008,516 19.0, Ge versie 3,977,872 3,654,794 
SO Drat. aie e :300,32 1,291,983 ADO rs esc 3,632,729 3,298,500 
USO Gs tarenstels 1,117,663 1,056,675 19080 ue 1,920,944 1,726,224 
IRE Pecos 1,645,020 1,500,086 90 wanes ome 3,028,845 2,725,847 
AMM a eacicee 1,977,922 1,679,538 1910......3,635,801 3,290,712 
IRSERIE pS él 2,271,108 1,997,120 Gon le Wes eee 2,822,556 2,405,330 
BOS Serie cro 2,384,987 | 2,035,512 A OnLer ghtas 3,327,915 2,885,222 
BOONE trons 6 2,872,909 2,557,588 LOWS pera 3,502,780 3,052,635 


oe 


doubt, take the safe course.” 


May 23, 1914.] 
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Convention of the Southwestern Electric & Gas 
Association 


Abstracts of Part of the Papers Delivered at the Tenth Convention are Given—A Safety First Symposium 
Was an Important Feature of the Meeting. 


The tenth annual convention of the Southwestern 
Electric & Gas Association was held at the Hotel Galves- 
ton, Galveston, Tex., on May 20 to 23, 1914. The fol- 
lowing abstracts cover some of the papers. 


SYMPOSIUM ON THE SAFETY FIRST MOVE- 


MENT 


SAFETY FIRST FROM THE OPERATING STANDPOINT 


The street railway operating standpoint was cov- 
ered by R. T. Sullivan, general superintendentt Aus- 
tin Electric Company. Mr. Sullivan stated that the 
central idea of the safety first movement is closely 
akin to that which created the movement for the con- 
servation of natural resources. Other closely related 
ideas are those which created the “rotary” clubs of busi- 
ness men who have for their motto “He profits most who 
serves best,’”’ which prompted the movement for in- 
ternational peace and which have created the other 
big activities of present-day society. If we examine 
the genealogy of those ideas, we discover practical 
Christianity to be the trunk of the family tree and 
that the idea back of the Golden Rule is another dis- 
tinguished cousin. 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 


Mr. Sullivan stated that the central idea of the 
safety first movement is that society, as a whole, suf- 
fers if an individual member is maimed or if the prop- 
erty of an individual is destroyed. The instinct of 
self-preservation teaches one to refrain from acts 
dangerous to oneself, and the recognition of the central 
idea of the safety first movement obligates one to re- 
frain from those which may injure or damage others. 
The same principle compels one to restrain others from 
committing harmful acts. The instinct of self-preser- 
vation kept men reasonably free from harm before the 
days of steam and electricity. With steam and elec- 
tricity, however, came new inventions. These brought 
with them new “sins,” and it is these sins of the new 
inventions which have rendered the safety first move- 
ment necessary. 

Taking the matter up from a historical standpoint 
Mr. Sullivan showed that shortly after street-car oper- 
ation began traction men recognized the need for at- 
tention to safety. In the oldest street railway book 
of rules which he had seen is the command “when in 
The desire for greater 
safety has influenced almost every change in equip- 
ment and method of operation. The history of street 
railway development is the history of the efforts of 
railway ‘men to make operation more safe, and the 
marvelous record of the Interborough Rapid Transit 
Company, which carried 2,198,000,000 passengers 
without a fatality, is the result of these efforts. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE SAFETY FIRST MOVEMENT 


Before the crystallization of the safety first idea 
into a safety first movement and safety committees, 
these efforts were detached. The safety committee sys- 
tematized them, and one of the benefits to the operat- 
ing man of the safety first movement results from the 


cumulative effects of combined efforts through the 
activity of these committees. Although the operating 
man was doing all that he could toward the elimina- 
tion of sources of danger, he realized that there was 
still much to be done before operation could be free 
from injuries and damages. He knew that he must 
have greater co-operation from the people of the com- 
munity in which he operated. In the safety commit- 
tee he finds the means for obtaining this co-operation, 
and the greatest value of the safety first movement will 
result from the development of this co-operation. 

Mr. Sullivan stated that every now and then one of 
his men does something wrong wilfully in the opera- 
tion of a car. He stated that his plan in such cases is 
to make the offenders feel just as unimportant as pos- 
sible. This procedure he found more effective than a 
positive punishment. Mr. Sullivan believes that the 
policy of safety first committees in promoting public 
safety should be developed from this principle of forc- 
ing offenders to feel their unimportance. The safety 
first movement has just started and the work before 
the safety committees is vast. When it is accomplished 
everyone who commits an act against public safety will 
feel his insignificance. 


SAFETY FIRST FROM THE PUBLIC’S STANDPOINT 


The side of the public was stated very frankly by 
H. T. Warner, managing editor of the Houston Post. 
He said that the public is the prime consideration in 
the safety first movement, but the public does not al- 
ways consider its own safety, in fact a very consider- 
able minority pays no attention to the matter. 


THE HEEDLESS PART OF THE PUBLIC 


The members of this minority know that the safe 
rule is not to take a chance—but they do it just the 
same and laughingly dismiss the idea of the danger in 
which they had placed themselves. Most individuals 
do observe the safety first principle as a general thing. 
They do it unconsciously; it is instinctive with them. 
The thoughtless, reckless minority who have no thought 
or consideration for themselves or for others, cause the 
large proportion of the accidents. They are responsible 
for the hundreds slain yearly, for the great army of 
cripples who are a burden to themselves, their kindred 
and the public. 

The bulk of this minority is made up of fools; some 
with specialties in their foolishness, others simply “all 
around fools.” There are some men and women who 
are perfectly sane upon everything except this one 
point. The ass who playfully snaps the “unloaded” 
gun at another or at himself, may be in everything 
else an adherent of the safety first principle. He would 
not climb a ladder until he saw that it was firmly 
placed, or permit his attention to be diverted while he 
was at the wheel of an auto. : 


RESULTS OF SAFETY EDUCATIONAL WORK 


Mr. Warner stated that with the progress of the 
safety first educational campaign there is bound to be 
an impression upon even this part of the public. In 
Houston this is apparent in many ways. There are 
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fewer accidents on the streets, in railway yards, in 
the house. Sometimes a week elapses without a single 
accident being reported in the newspapers of the city. 
That is one sign of progress which he has noted. 

In the development of this work the public service 
corporations have begun a public service that will, after 
it is more fully understood, serve to remove some of 
that prejudice against them which has been fomented 
and encouraged by certain enemies of society. Certain 
individuals and interests have represented to the public 
that this work is undertaken by the public service cor- 
porations as another form of oppression. These indi- 
viduals are generally in the class which makes its liy- 
ing through damage suits—a class which cannot live 
long if there be no dead and injured. Their hearts 
have long since been shrunken by the thought of their 
income. They make a specialty of securing monetary 
compensation for the crippled, the widow and the 
orphan, and then take half or more of what they re- 
cover as a reward for their humanitarianism. They 
gloat when they glance down the list of those dead and 
crippled in an accident. An accident means business 
for them, hence they have reason for misrepresenting 
the motives back of the safety first movement. 


OPPOSITION FROM MERCENARY NEWSPAPERS 


Mr. Warner emphasized the offense of the venal 
press. There are newspapers which wantonly and per- 
sistently so abuse and misrepresent all public service 
corporations that they will not permit their readers to 
believe that there can be anything good in any move- 
ment backed by or indorsed by a public service cor- 
poration. They tell their readers that the railroad, 
traction, electric and gas companies are inspired only 
by a desire to further nefarious purposes. Reading 
between the lines, it would even appear that these 
papers, by their course, advise parents who read their 
sheets to send their children into danger merely to 
spite those who are spreading the slogan of “Safety 
IYStes 

OPPOSITION FROM SELFISH INDIVIDUALS 


Another prejudiced class comprises the men and 
women who think that their liberty is being infringed. 
This includes the ‘jaywalker,’ the man or the woman 
who wants to cut corners and to cross streets in the 
middle of the block. They assume that the pedestrian 
has every right and the drivers and occupants of 
vehicles none; that the pedestrian is a privileged per- 
son merely because he or she is on foot. According to 
Mr. Warner the city officials in Houston are broad- 
minded and progressive, and the “jaywalker” is haled 
into court just as quickly as would be an autoist who ran 
his machine along the sidewalk or cut a corner and 
thus endangered the lives of pedestrians. 


SAFETY FIRST WORK NEEDS ADVERTISING 


The public takes little thought of the many things 
done to protect it from injury, because it knows prac- 
tically nothing about them. Many people are sur- 
prised to learn of the widespread organization having 
as its slogan “Safety First’; to learn that the Red 
Cross Society maintains a specially equipped car and 
a lecturer to urge railroad men to conserve the inter- 
ests of the public regarding safety. 

The safety first movement needs advertising, but 
within the past few months a few newspapers have be- 
come interested and this interest is spreading among 
progressive editors. 


SAFETY FIRST AS VIEWED BY THE CLAIM DEPARTMENT 


The safety movement from the claim department 
standpoint was presented by H. W. Withers, claim 
agent of the Houston Electric Company. He described 
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the organization of a safety committee by the Galves- 
ton-Houston Electric Railway Company and the Hous- 
ton Electric Company, made up of representatives of 
all departments of the two companies; claim, auditing, 
engineering, maintenance of way, interurban, carhouse, 
power plant, real estate, insurance and transportation. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE SAFETY COMMITTER 


The idea that men in the ranks should report defects 
and causes of action is not a new one. The organiza- 
tion of the present committee is to provide a channel 
through which this matter can be handled in a more 
systematic way, allowing all employees to present sug- 
gestions and recommendations for greater safety and 
improvements in conditions and methods in a proper 
and orderly manner. The management has always not 
only invited suggestions but has solicited them, and 
by the operation of this committee it secures more 
effectively than before the benefit of ideas and observa- 
tions of the men who actually do the work on the 
road. The officials of the company and the men have 
been brought closer together. 

This committee was organized promptly and formu- 
lated rules of action, mapped out a line of campaign 
and elected sub-committees on safety features, office 
building construction, maintenance of way, power sta- 
tions, carhouses, interurban railway and transporta- 
tion. As soon as a safety report is turned in to the 
chairman of a sub-committee, he immediately sends 
it to the chairman of the central committee, who in 
turn sends a copy to the member of the central com- 
mittee whose department it affects. The central com- 
mittee meets once a week and all safety reports re- 
ceived since the last meeting are read and reported on. 
When this committee was first organized it was de- 
cided that all sub-committeemen should be elected for 
terms of three months but, on finding the interest 
greater than expected, the terms were fixed at one 
month instead of three. 


HANDLING REPORTS 


The central safety committee will be a general clear- 
ing house for the prevention of accidents and for the 
correction of all unsafe conditions out of which acci- 
dents might arise. Its work is prosecuted in a sys- 
tematic way, all reports of unsafe conditions and meth- 
ods being made to the chairman. These are investi- 
gated and reports made. Should a report be of un- 
usual importance, it is laid before the management and 
such measures as each situation seems to warrant are 
adopted. The department directly concerned in each 
instance is advised, and asked to cure each fault as 
it arises and do what it can to prevent a recurrence. 
For the purpose of record a report is made to the chair- 
man of the central safety committee, showing what 
steps have been taken by the department to which such 
matters have been referred. During the fifteen months 
of its existence this committee has received and: acted 
upon over 1200 safety reports. The receipt of each . 
report sent in by a committee is acknowledged by let- 
ter by the chairman. 


EXPRESS WAGONS AND THE SAFETY FIRST MOVEMENT 


When the safety movement was started, the electric 
company was having many accidents with vehicles, 
especially express wagons. The owners of the vehicles 
were visited and asked for their aid and influence in 
the safety movement. In every instance their hearty 
co-operation was secured. As a result the number of 
accidents involving these companies has been reduced 
50 per cent. Several of the larger express companies 
of Houston posted bulletins in their offices and barns, | 
warning drivers of-vehicles and other employees of 
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the results which would follow more accidents with 
street cars. Since that time one of these companies, 
perhaps the largest in the city, has not had a single 
accident. This was very encouraging, in view of the 
fact that the company operates night and day from 
100 to 150 vehicles of all kinds and that in the past 
not a week went by in which there was not a claim of 
some kind to adjust with it. 


RELATION OF COMPANY EMPLOYEES TO THE MOVEMENT 


Mr. Withers stated that the safety movement is be- 
ing presented to employees from the following stand- 
points: First, from the human standpoint, appealing 
to the very best qualities in a man, if for no other rea- 
son than to minimize suffering and to eliminate every 
possibility of a man, woman or child being killed or 
maimed or otherwise brought to grief through failure 
to discover a hazard and to overcome it. Second, from 
the standpoint of selfishness in the primal instinct, 
self-protection. Third, from the standpoint of loyalty 
to the company which employs them. In all honesty 
and fair dealing they should not fail to guard and pro- 
tect the lives and property entrusted to their care. 

While endeavoring to stimulate public interest, the 
committee is doing everything possible to keep up the 
interest among the employees. Prizes were offered for 
the first and second best safety reports received each 
month, and safety first buttons were distributed. Be- 
sides this two very successful banquets were held dur- 
ing the past year. At the last there were three hun- 
dred employees present, and they had an opportunity 
to listen to many interesting talks on safety. 

Should a report come in regarding. the carelessness 
of a trainman in the operation of his car, the central 
safety committee takes the matter up at once, and if 
the trainman is found guilty and if he proves to be 
a student or young in the service, he is sent back to 
the school of instruction, where he is more thoroughly 
taught the importance of safety and consideration for 
the general public. Should the case be that of an old 
employee, he is sent to the superintendent, where the 
results of his carelessness are fully discussed with 
him. The result of these efforts has been of wonderful 
assistance in the operation of the claim department. 


STREET VEHICULAR TRAFFIC AND SAFETY WORK 


The city of Houston has a good ordinance regulat- 
ing traffic, but it was disregarded so that it frequently 
became necessary for a motorman to step off his car to 
turn some horse’s head or to lead a horse from the 
track. The chief of police has now issued special in- 
structions to all traffic officers to see that this ordinance 
is complied with, to the benefit not only of the claim 
department of the Houston Electric Company but of 
the general public as well. 

The automobile, another important menace to safety, 
has not escaped attention and is handled thus: Each 
sub-committeeman has instructions to secure the num- 
ber of an automobile that is seen to run past a standing 
street car at a high rate of speed while passengers are 
being discharged, or is otherwise carelessly driven. 
This number is then turned in to the chairman of the 
central safety committee, who sends out a form letter 
citing the date, time and place of the exhibition of 
carelessness. The sending out of these letters has 
accomplished a great deal of good and has resulted in 
the receipt of a great number of favorable replies, 
thanking the company for calling attention to this 
hazardous practice and assuring hearty co-operation in 
this movement. The reports regarding carelessness in 
driving vehicles are filed, and the claim department 
often finds valuable information in this file because, 
when a claim is made by an automobile owner for dam- 
ages, the claim department looks up the records and in 
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many instances finds reports that have been sent in 
on account of this particular owner’s carelessness. 


SAFETY AND THE CHILDREN 


Another dangerous condition in street railway oper- 
ation is due to the practice of allowing little children to | 
play in streets. To offset the negligence of parents, all 
safety committeemen and other employees were in- 
structed to get the name and address of each child seen 
playing around the cars or on the streets so that a 
member of the committee could call and express to the 
parents the great danger of this practice. The com- 
mittee has, during the past year, distributed among the 
school children of the city over 20,000 blotters with 
various safety first slogans printed on them, and dur- 
ing the month of January secured the services of a 
moving-picture film and had it run for a week in a 
moving picture theater. The title of this film was “The 
Dangers of the Street.’’ Over 20,000 tickets were given 
to children and their parents. 


THE ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER SIDE OF THE SAFETY 
FIRST MOVEMENT 


The relation of line and power house construction to 
the safety first movement was described by F. N. Law- 
ton, manager Wichita Falls Electric Company. He 
stated that in the prevention of accident on the power 
side of the business the natural intelligence of the 
workman is an important factor. Upon this intelligence 
and the faculty to grasp the causes of accident depends 
largely co-operation with the company in applying 
rules. Several causes enter into an appreciation of the 
risk of accident; the man’s natural intelligence, age, 
experience, and desire and inclination to be obedient to 
the rules of the company. The duty of every company 
is to announce to its employees its policy and rules for 
safety. 


FURNISHING MEN WITH SAFETY FIRST INFORMATION 


Mr. Lawton’s company posts general notices of in- 
struction and warning and in addition has tried to 
eliminate as far as possible all dangerous conditions 
and sources of accident at power houses and other 
points. Protective guards have been placed around the 
moving parts of machinery, such as flywheels, belts, 
pulleys, gears, etc. Where objection is made to guards 
of this kind on the ground that considerable time is 
lost in removing them in the event of trouble with the 
machinery, they may be set in sockets imbedded in the 
floor. He enumerated a number of sources of danger 
and suggested means by which they may be eliminated. 
Boiler gage glasses sometimes burst and they should, 
therefore, be powerfully illuminated so that they may 
be always in full view. Gage cocks should be equipped 
with chains so that firemen may operate them from the 
floor. Steam valves should be located in accessible 
places to avoid the risk which would otherwise be taken 
in reaching them. These valves should either be oper- 
ated from the floor or from platforms supplied with 
guard rails. Stairways leading to basements, con- 
denser pits, hot wells, etc., should have railings and 
should be well illuminated. In fact, the proper light- 
ing of the whole power house is of prime importance 
from a safety standpoint. Some auxiliary system of 
lighting should be provided to insure safety in case 
the regular system is out of commission. 


PROTECTING THE LINEMEN 


Mr. Lawton stated that in his department linemen 
furnish most of the serious accidents. Danger to line- 
men may occur by careless operation of switches in the 
power plant when men are working upon the line. 
Safety first switchguards will reduce this danger. 
Many linemen are young and they are frequently of a 
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reckless disposition. There seems to be a feeling of 
pride among them as to their ability to place them- 
selves in dangerous positions and to handle live wires 
in a dangerous manner, especially when anyone is look- 
ing on. There is also a deep-seated disinclination on 
their part to use rubber gloves. In making a selec- 
tion of men for line work, therefore, only those who 
are sober, intelligent, competent, and who show a will- 
ingness to exercise care and to obey the rules of the 
company should be selected. 

The company should always instruct the linemen 
fully in regard to the distribution system. Mr. Law- 
ton’s practice is to have large maps placed upon the 
wall showing all circuits plainly marked in colored ink. 
These maps indicate various junction poles, oil switches, 
lightning arresters, transformers, etc. The linemen are 
required to study these maps. 

In his paper Mr. Lawton gave considerable attention 
to the subject of making pole lines safe. His own lines 
are constructed with a view to making them so. Among 
the elements of safety he mentioned the use of wires of 
liberal size, proper spacing of the wires on the poles, 
the separation of high and low tension wires, the loca- 
tion of ground wires on poles, the securing of good 
grounds for such wires, the mechanical protection of the 
ground wires, and the general design of the pole layout 
so that there is no undue necessity for a lineman to 
come into dangerous proximity to high-tension wires. 
Mention has been made of the difficulty of compelling 
linemen to use rubber gloves. The gloves are stiff, 
clumsy and awkward to use, they wear out quickly and 
are difficult to maintain in safe condition. Mr. Lawton 
has arranged a bag to be hung on the lineman’s belt for 
the purpose of carrying the gloves without hampering 
him in his work. Many fatal accidents have occurred 
which would have been prevented if the men had used 
their rubber gloves, but not having them at hand they 
took chances. 

In conclusion Mr. Lawton urged everyone to give the 
safety first movement enthusiastic co-operation, with a 
view to developing in all concerned a true sense of 
responsibility. 


POLICIES TO BE USED IN DEALING WITH THE 
PUBLIC 


“The Public Policy of Public Utility Corporations” 
was the title of a paper by F. R. Slater, general super- 
intendent Texas Power & Light Company. He called 
attention to the fact that the relations between public 
utilities and the public are as delicate, as essential and 
as complex as is the nervous system of the human be- 
ing. The public utilities must accept the fact that they 
bear the same relation to the public as all other legiti- 
mate enterprises, they exist for the purpose of render- 
ing service for which they receive payment varying 
with the number of persons to whom their service is 
acceptable. Like all other business concerns, it is fre- 
quently necessary for them to render service which, on 
the face of it, represents a distinct and heavy loss. They 
do this in the belief that the service thus rendered will 
meet with an appreciation which will eventually develop 
into profitable business. 


ATTITUDE OF EMPLOYEES TOWARD THE PUBLIC 


The ordinary public service patron has very little, if 
any, concern about franchise rights, public ownership 
and the other larger problems affecting the industry. 
The treatment he receives from the corporations’ em- 
ployees is personal. The executive officers of the com- 
panies he seldom, if ever, sees. The visible part of 
the corporation is the employees with whom he comes 
in frequent contact; if these are courteous, if they show 
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consideration, if they are inclined to recognize his 
rights, it is the company that receives from him most 
of the credit. Mr. Thomas Duncan, chairman of the 
Public Service Commission of Indiana, says: “Of all 
the complaints that come to the commission few of 
them are against the conduct of the managers of the 
companies. The chief complaints arise from the inso- 
lence of employees.” Petty incivilities and slight neg- 
lects are not permitted among employees of mercantile 
enterprises because a great deal depends upon first im- 
pressions. Public utility corporations should demand 
the same policy of their employees. Civility is one of 
the essentials of business, private or public. 


ATTITUDE OF THE EMPLOYEE TOWARD HIS COMPANY 


Too much emphasis cannot be placed upon the neces- 
sity of the proper attitude of the employee with refer- 
ence to the work in which he is engaged and to the 
people with whom he comes in contact. His attitude 
toward his fellow employee, based on the example fur- 
nished him by his superiors, will in a large measure de- 
termine his attitude towards the company’s patrons. 
Loyalty to the organization he is associated with is one 
of the first requisites for success. “United we stand” 
should be the slogan of corporate effort. This means 
mutual effort between officer and employee. Each em- 
ployee, be he officer or private, needs the co-operative 
support of not only his superior officers but his ranking 
equals, and especially does he need the respect and sup- 
port of his subordinates. 

To attain high efficiency, one must possess that most 
valuable attribute—dependability. To be dependable 
—to be singled out as one who does things—is a 
tremendous asset. A man may be faithful or indus- 
trious or even capable, and still not be dependable. 
For the faithful man may be incompetent; he who is 
capable may possess erratic tendencies which minimize 
his efforts, and the industrious man may be a blun- 
derer. But the dependable man is he who can at all 
times be depended upon to do that which is set for him 
to do as it should be done. He has learned by experi- 
ence how not to do things, and with this has come natu- 
rally the knowledge of how things should be done. Like 
every other quality, dependability can be acquired. 
Like everything else that is desirable, its acquisition 
requires effort. 

Responsibility for the character of relationship ex- 
isting between the employee and the official rests 
primarily with the official. He is the leader, and his at- 
titude to a large extent determines the dominant spirit 
in the rank and file. If the utility manager expects to 
get from his employees that co-operation which he de- 
sires, he must extend to them the same consideration 
for their rights, the same fairness, the same humani- 
tarian consideration that he expects shall be shown his 
patrons. More adverse public criticism can be created 
by disgruntled employees than in most any other way. 
This is especially true in cases of personal injury. A 
humanitarian treatment in these cases will do much to 
make friends for the company. 


EDUCATING THE PUBLIC 


The development of public utilities has been so rapid 
that the public and laymen generally know little about 
it. It then behooves the utilities to exert every effort 
to educate the public to a proper understanding of the 
business. It is impracticable to educate the public as a 
mass, but if enough individuals be educated the whole 
public will finally become so. This can only be accom- 
plished, however, through broad, carefully planned cam- 
paigns, carried forward through the technical press, 
monthly periodicals, daily press and personal effort 
with patrons. It cannot be accomplished in a day, or 
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probably in a year, but it must be accomplished before 
any material improvement in the attitude of the pub- 
lic can be hoped for. 

People everywhere and always, by natural instinct, 
are seekers after truth. No more just or fair tribunal 
can be secured than the mass of the people, provided 
they can make their decision with a full knowledge of 
the facts. The want of knowledge breeds suspicion. 


MAKING THE NEWSPAPER AN ALLY 


In the relation of the corporation to the newspaper 
is a power which can be made an asset if the problem 
is given intelligent attention... The reporter is the one 
who has the ability and the opportunity to put thoughts 
into the minds of thousands of men and women every 
day, the people from whom we derive our revenue; the 
people who select those who make the laws which gov- 
ern us; the people who sit in judgment upon our acts 
and behavior. This is a power whose importance can 
hardly be overestimated. The reporter who con- 
sciously or unconsciously wields this power must be of 
good character, with a keen and analytical mind, and 
further must possess the ability to make friends. This 
reporter, in his every-day work, is continually coming 
into contact with the manager and the company repre- 
sentatives, and he is actively interested in all live ques- 
tions and occurrences. It is a serious error, there- 
fore, if he is not given respectful attention to the end 
that a bond of confidence may be established. Thus the 
story which he is preparing will give facts. 

In course of events accidents affecting the public, 
either through bodily injury or inconvenience, will oc- 
cur. The attitude of the company officers toward the 
press at this time is of the greatest importance. If the 
situation is handled from the viewpoint that the occur- 
rence is purely a company affair, every mouthpiece of 
the corporation may be closed to the newspaper. If, on 
the other hand, the situation is handled from the view- 
point of one who realizes that the public is entitled to 
at least a word of explanation, the reporter will be 
given such information in such a way that the account 
of the accident will be written in a spirit of fairness. 
He will not so shape what he says that everyone who 
reads it will instantly jump at a conclusion that the 
company wishes to avoid; he will not set in motion in 
thousands of minds a destructive current of thought. 
The first impression is an all-powerful factor in all of 
the subsequent thinking that is done with reference to 
that event, and the company which does not improve 
the means to have these first impression at least fair, 
is missing a large opportunity. 

There is an inherent belief in everybody that where 
there is fear there is wrong, and thus the repeated 
statement that a company is keeping something under 
cover poisons the public mind against it. Public opin- 
ion to-day may not be newspaper opinion, but it is the 
creature of newspaper opinion. Public knowledge is 
disseminated through the press, and it is on the facts 
as they appear in the news columns that public opinion 
is based. We may deny and decry the power of the 
press, but as long as people read newspapers they will 
be influenced by them. 


HANDLING COMPLAINTS 


While the newspaper publicity, both in advertising 
and in the news columns, will go a long way toward the 
ultimate end of making the public the company’s friend, 
there is a great deal to be done along other lines. To 
establish public opinion in favor of the company it 


must demonstrate that it wishes to remove all pos- . 


sible causes of complaint. Honest effort and sincerity 


of purpose will make friends every time, and this is . 


true either as to corporations or the individual. Com- 
plaints give a picture of the conipatty from the outside, 
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and. disclose weaknesses and imperfections which might . 
otherwise remain undiscovered or neglected. Likewise; 
many valuable suggestions. for improvement in service™ 
often come from the public. When a patron calls in | 
person to make a complaint, much diplomacy is re- ' 
quired. He has usually called at some personal incon- 
venience, and not infrequently has recited to himself 
so many times his grievance, real or fancied, that he is 
on the point of exploding when he gets to the company’s 
office. If a complaining patron can be pacified, and at 
the same time be shown that an endeavor is being made 
to remedy the situation he has brought to attention, 
he is likely to prove a live friend of the company ever 
after. Much adverse public sentiment with which cor- 
porations have to contend could be dissipated if sys- 
tematic attention were paid to the troubles which indi- 
vidual patrons have on their minds. 


CO-OPERATION WITH THE PUBLIC 


No move affecting service or rules relating to the 
public should be made without giving due notice and ex- 
planation to those affected. The manager who would 
maintain good relations with the public must realize 
that it is a thinking public. He must realize that in a 
matter so closely affecting it as does the conduct of 
public utilities, that it has both the right and the de- 
sire to know why. While the rules which govern the 
conduct of the public utility business are those which 
govern any mercantile business, at least as far as the 
public is concerned, there are respects in which they 
differ. A mercantile establishment can, after it re- 
ceives its certificate of incorporation, start in serving 
its patrons without further grants from the city in 
which it is operating. Before a public utility corpora- 
tion can give service to its patrons, it must procure a 
franchise giving it the right to use the public streets 
and highways. In the past such matters were some- 
times taken up with politicians, and not infrequently 
alliances were made with the political bosses without 
much regard to the wishes of the public at large. The 
public utility operator who nowadays relies upon politi- 
cal bosses to help him in franchise matters or in con- 
troversies with the public, leans on a frail reed. Alli- 
ance between political powers and service corporations 
goes contrary to the general view. This alliance alien- 
ates friends of the corporation and weakens the real 
good it does and the genuine merit of its cause. 

There is no reason why any company should hesi- 
tate to tell the public exactly what it needs and wants 
and what it will give in return, discussing the whole 
matter in a frank, open, business-like way. 

The one part of the utility business which is respon- 
sible for the greatest amount of friction between the 
companies and the public is the price to be paid for the 
service. This question has been the subject of numer- 
ous articles in our technical magazines and the subject 
of discussion at almost every convention. No attempt 
will be made to discuss this question here. The prices 
for utility service should generally be left to the natural 
workings of business economics. The same factors 
which determine the prices in any mercantile com- 
modity are those which determine the prices in utilities 
if due regard is had of the peculiarities of the business. 

These are some of the points upon which the utility 
manager must educate the public. Nor is all of the 
burden upon the shoulders of the public service com- 
pany. What i§ true with reference to fairness, courtesy, 
tolerance and forbearance upon the part of the company 
toward the public applies just as strongly as regards 
the public’s attitude toward the company. The com- 
pany is an important and integral part of the business 
community, and is entitled to the’ game courtesy, fair- 
ness and impartiality that is shown every other busi- 
ness interest. 
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London Posters—Series Illustrating Earlier Epechs 


SPRING POSTERS IN LONDON 


Several articles have been published in past issues of 
the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL containing reproduc- 
tions of a small portion of the many striking posters 
originated by the London Electric Railway to advertise 
its underground, surface car and bus transit facilities. 

So many styles of these posters have been made that 
it would seem impossible to add to their variety and 
attractiveness. However, the spring crop for 1914 
shows that there is no end to the combined cleverness 
and ability of the London artist and the company’s 
traffic department. 

One of the new and original conceptions is to 
devote an entire design to some one famous person and 
the locality where he was born or with which he was in 
some way intimately connected. Those reproduced are 
General Wolfe, who lost his life at the battle of Quebec 
in the Freneh and Indian War; Izaak Walton, author 
of “Ye Compleat Angler” and the patron saint of all 
amateur fishermen, and Dick Turpin, the famous high- 
wayman, who made Hounslow Heath his particular 
hunting ground. The “Great Unknown” of the other pic- 


EVERY CONVENIENCE 
FOR EXCHANGE WHERE 
THREE LINES MEET. 


OPENS APRIL 6° 


ture is apparently the really oldest inhabitant of Chisle-’ 
hurst, in fact a man of the stone age. The Englishman, 

of course, has many more historical associations about 
places than is possible in a newer country like the 

United States. For all that, American electric railways 

rarely take full advantage of the opportunities that do 

exist for the exploitation of historic localities. 

A charming design that any lady would call “cute” is 
the one entitled “Spring Has Come.” The children are 
appropriately clothed for the occasion, and the boy with 
his “Pipes o’ Pan’ is evidently preparing to rival the 
musical efforts of the frog near by. 

The two remaining posters were issued to signalize 
the opening of the new Charing Cross interchange sta- 
tion which was built for passengers of the District, 
Bakerloo and Hampstead lines. One of these is pic- 
torial, showing in the most helpful way the various 
connections by walkway, escalators and bridges, and 
also a view of the buildings overhead. The other poster 
presents some significant figures of the cost of the sta- 
tion, its purposes, the amounts of different kinds of 
material required to build it and of the number of pas- 
sengers served by the improvement. 
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London Posters—Announcing the Coming of Spring and the Opening of a New Station 
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American Association Against Public Ownership 
in City of Washington 


Representatives of the Association Appear Before District Committee of the House of Representatives to Pro- 
test Against Bill Providing for Public Ownership of Electric Railways in the District of Columbia 


A’ series of hearings requested by the American Elec- 
tric Railway Association on the Crosser bill providing 
for acquisition by the District of Columbia of the elec- 
tric railways in the District began before the District 
committee of the House of Representatives in Washing- 
ton on Thursday, May 21. The hearings resulted from a 
request made by Gen. George H. Harries, past-president 
of the association, at the hearing on the same subject 
which occurred before the committee on May 13. At 
that hearing, as reported in last week’s issue, arguments 
were made by Clarence P. King, president of the Wash- 
ington Railway & Electric Company, and Thomas N. 
McCarter, president of the Public Service Corporation 
of New Jersey. 

Directly after requesting the committee on May 21 
for time in which to arrange for witnesses to appear 
on behalf of the association, General Harries came to 
New York and consulted with C. Loomis Allen, first 
vice-president of the association. Conferences were 
also held with other leaders of the industry and a pro- 
gram was arranged. The matter was also taken up with 
representatives of the National Electric Light Associa- 
tion and of the public policy committee of that associa- 
tion, as it was felt that the matter was one which con- 
cerned the electrical industry as well as the electric rail- 
ways. The fullest measure of co-operation was extended 
by representatives of the National Electric Light Asso- 
ciation. Although the time allowed was so short that 
some of the electric railway representatives who would 
have appeared were unable to arrange to go to Wash- 
ington this week, a comprehensive representation was 
outlined. In the preliminary and telegraphic communi- 
cations on the subject, members of the committee on 
federal relations of the American Electric Railway As- 
sociation were consulted in regard to the matter, and 
it was agreed that every effort should be made to pre- 
sent the standpoint of the electric railway industry 
concerning the pending bill as fully as possible. 

General Harries was in New York during the week, 
and Secretary Burritt of the association also devoted 
himself to the matter. The general result of the con- 
ferences was that it. was felt that arguments ‘should be 
presented by the association before the committee on the 
ground that the bill proposed a change in national policy 
of far-reaching importance. 

When the hearing was called to order before the 
committee on Thursday morning, General Harries in- 
troduced the subject briefly by stating that the Ameri- 
can Electric Railway Association desired to be heard. 
As the committee was able to devote only one session 
to the bill on Thursday, one witness testified, and the 
testimony of others was deferred until the following 
day, when another hearing was arranged. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. KERR 


W. D. Kerr, director of the Bureau of Public Service 
Economics of New York, the only witness to give testi- 
mony on May 21, explained at length the scope of activi- 
ties of this bureau. The bureau was supported, he said, 
largely by its own activities. It issued: books and 
pamphlets, and advised public utility companies in mat- 
ters affecting their public relations. Itwwas devoted’ to,. 
the general welfare of the industry, and - wasequipped - 
to provide representation at hearings. Mr. Kerr had 


been asked to assist the association, and was ready to 
do so because it had been organized in order to subject 
public relations of the companies to closer analysis. 

To a considerable extent, Mr. Kerr said, public rela- 
tions of the companies had been neglected. The bulk 
of the energy of the officials of the companies had 
been devoted to the upbuilding of the physical side of 
the business. They had not subjected their public rela- 
tions to the close analysis and study which these rela- 
tions required. Dissatisfaction of the public with the 
relations of the companies and their communities had 
some foundation in fact. It behooved the companies to 
study and analyze all of their affairs which had any 
bearing on the large question of public relations, and to 
do their utmost to rectify anything in these conditions 
which was not satisfactory. The bureau wanted to 
assist in finding what the causes of dissatisfaction were 
and to help to ameliorate conditions that needed change. 

Mr. Kerr said that the bill providing for ownership 
by the District of the electric railways that served it 
was important from three standpoints, as follows: 

First, from that of the city of Washington and the 
District, the residents of which were most vitally 
affected. 

Second, from that of the residents in the territory in 
Virginia and Maryland, immediately adjoining the 
District, who would be directly affected if the bill be- 
came a law. 

Third, from that of the country at large. The bill 
was not on a plane with a similar measure that might 
receive consideration in any other city. It was im- 
portant because whatever legislation was enacted in. 
the District of Columbia was likely to be regarded as 
expressive of national policy. It was not the national 
policy of the country to municipalize its utilities. 


MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP NOT THE COUNTRY’S POLICY 


Continuing, Mr. Kerr said that the principle of mu- 
nicipal ownership had not been adopted in regard to 
electric railways by any municipality in the country. 
It was manifest that a community could not exist with- 
out transportation and that the value of this facility in 
any city was far beyond representation in dollars and 
cents. The social value of the electric railway was very 
large. Much of the agitation concerning electric rail- 
ways was founded to a large extent on the social value 
of transportation, on efforts to bring transportation 
more closely within the reach of the public through re- 
duced rates. It was plain that if the community de- 
sired to support the electric railway utility, and to 
operate it without regard to expense, it could give more 
service and better rates than if the system was entirely 
self-supporting. In order to make up the deficit from 
operations of the electric railway it would take 
funds from other sources. However, such projects had 
not been based entirely on the social aspect in this coun- 
try, but were on a commercial basis. The bill as drafted 
provided that the District of Columbia should acquire 
the property and operate it on a commercial basis. 
_ Mr. Kerr. said that he was really interested in the: 
bill principally from the standpoint of the country at; 
large. The District of Columbia and the government. 
were united in the management of the territory in 
which the Capitol stood, and other municipalities might 
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try to follow their example with disastrous results. It 
was worth while to examine the basis of municipaliza- 
tion of street railways in foreign countries. Mr. Kerr 
then reviewed the experience with tramways in the 
United Kingdom. This experience, he said, was cited 
frequently as favoring the adoption of the policy of 
municipal ownership in this country. However, the 
policy of municipal ownership in England arose from a 
combination of circumstances which could not be found 
and would not be found in this country. 

In support of his argument, Mr. Kerr quoted the book 
of Robert P. Porter on the “Dangers of Municrpal 
Ownership.” He spoke of the difficulty of procuring 
enabling legislation until 1870, when the tramways act 
was passed. Electric tramway development in England 
has been retarded by legislation there, but there had 
been reached in electric railways in this country a very 
high state of perfection. The industrial and legislative 
conditions in England which led to the passage of the 
tramways act had not been experienced in this country. 
The progress of electric energy as a motive power in 
the municipalities which acquired ownership in Eng- 
land had been very slow. The interests of the munici- 
palities did not lead them to develop beyond their bor- 
ders. They did not build up outlying territory or pro- 
vide service that enabled the people to live in this ter- 
ritory. Communication between the systems of differ- 
ent municipalities was difficult to arrange. Private 
capital had to take the initiative. 


COMMUNITIES EXPAND 


Mr. Kerr asked what community in this country was 
willing to consider itself merely a self-contained body. 
What community was not anxious to bring in its neigh- 
bors, to carry on a policy of expansion? Systems had 
not expanded with municipal ownership in England as 
they had with private ownership in this country. There 
was no parallel between the special circumstances that 
led to municipalization in England and the conditions 
of development in this country. 

Cities of the United Kingdom, Mr. Kerr said, were 
confined in area and were built compactly. Cities in 
this country covered a great area and contained large 
stretches of undeveloped land with suburban districts 
which permitted people to have the benefits of country 
life with business in the city. The policy here was to 


extend the cities over a wide area on account of the 


social results obtained through decentralization of the 
population. The problem of companies operating elec- 
tric railways in cities of this country was to expand at a 
rate sufficiently rapid to meet the requirements of a 
growing population. 

Mr. Kerr quoted from the report made by James 
Dalrymple, manager of the Glasgow Corporation Tram- 
ways, after his return to Glasgow from the trip which 
he made to this country in 1913. He said that condi- 
tions in foreign cities were vastly different from those 
in the cities of this country. He said that the question 
should be judged here on a commercial basis, rather 
than on a social basis. The English system had not 
given satisfactory results, and in many cases resort 
was had to the public treasury in order to over- 
come the deficit arising from the operation of the 
property. 


MUNICIPAL, VS. PRIVATE OWNERSHIP ABROAD 


In comparing private ownership of street railway 
systems in the United States with municipal ownership 
in Great Britain Mr. Kerr cited figures to demonstrate 
that British cities have less than one-fourth of the 
electric railway facilities, per capita, afforded by the 
privately owned systems in the United States. He de- 
clared that the governmental ownership of electric 
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railway systems in the English cities had paralyzed 
their growth and hampered their progress in a way 
that would not be tolerated by American communities. 

He also pointed out the similar experience of cities 
in Germany and elsewhere on the continent. He quoted 
an analysis of conditions surrounding forty-one elec- 
trical municipal plants in Germany in comparison with 
fifteen privately owned enterprises to show that while 
the installation costs of the latter per unit of output 
were higher because of more extensive transmission 
systems, their output per unit of investment, their 
average price, and their unit expenses were lower. 
Wages and salaries, according to this analysis, were 
higher for private than for public plants. 

He declared that municipal operation of street rail- 
ways in Germany had been abandoned to a great ex- 
tent because of losses incurred in operation. He cited 
Yves Guyot, former minister of public works in the 
French cabinet, as authority for the statement that out 
of thirty-six German municipal tramways, only nine 
were operating without loss and eleven recorded heavy 
deficits. He declared that in Germany to-day there 
was a marked evolution toward private management, 
the city retaining the ownership of the enterprise, but 
contracting with private corporations for its operation. 

The seriousness of the commercial aspect of public 
ownership of electric railway systems in this country, 
declared Mr. Kerr, could not be too strongly empha- 
sized. Commercial success, he pointed out, meant con- 
ducting electric railways in such manner as to meet 
all current operating expenses, as well as the charges 
for depreciation, obsolescence of plant and equipment, 
interest charges on money borrowed and dividends on 
stock sufficient to maintain the credit of the company 
on a plane high enough to finance needed extensions. 
Enormous sums, he pointed out, have been invested in 
service in the District of Columbia, and future require- 
ments will be as great as those in the past. Munici- 
pally owned companies in Great Britain, he declared, 
have never been compelled to meet requirements for 
such great extension of service as have marked the 
progress of American systems. Mr. Kerr’s main ar- 
gument was made to demonstrate that the system of 
public regulation of private enterprise was preferable 
to municipal ownership. 


STATUS OF REGULATION HERE 


The United States, declared Mr. Kerr, had developed 
in the last twenty-five years, but particularly in the 
last decade, a system of such public regulation unlike 
any other in the world. This system, he argued, was 
adapted to conditions that existed here. The distin- 
guishing feature of this system, he pointed out, was 
the power which it conferred on administrative boards 
subject only to constitutional limits concerning con- 
fiscation, to fix absolute standard of service for private 
companies and absolute rates to be charged by them. 

Such commissions, he told the committee, have al- 
ready been established in the District of Columbia and 
in Arizona, California, Colorado, Connecticut, Georgia, 
Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Maine, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, North Caro- 
lina, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, Vermont, Virginia, Washington, West Virginia 
and Wisconsin. In other States, he told the committee, 
commissions had been provided to regulate public util- 
ities other than street railways, so that the principle 
of public regulation of privately owned public service 
utilities has been adopted in Legislatures in all but 
three States. Because of this general acceptance of 
this system, he declared, the burden of proof should 
rest upon those who tried to demonstrate that munici- 
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pal ownership was the better method of handling this 
problem than control through public service commis- 
sions. 

“Regulation is not management,” insisted Mr. Kerr. 
“It is less than management, because it is free from 
responsibility for result. Regulations prescribe the 
conditions that are to be met, management finds the 
way to meet these conditions.” 

Mr. Kerr presented figures showing the operation of 
foreign telephone systems, to show that the govern- 
ment-owned service there is not equal to the privately 
owned enterprises in the United States. He quoted one 
European authority as excusing the weakness of fed- 
erally operated service because in the government’s 
system inefficiency alone is not sufficient to warrant the 
discharge of an employee. Some serious offense was 
necessary to separate an employee from the payroll. 

Mr. Kerr also pointed out the conditions of American 
highways as an example of what government owner- 
ship and control meant in matters of transportation. 
He declared that it needed no demonstration to con- 
vince anyone that the country roads of the United 
States cannot compare to what they would be if they 
were handled by private enterprises. He pointed out 
that it cost 0.7 cent per ton mile for railroad freight, 
while it cost 25 cents per ton mile for similar transpor- 
tation on a country road. The difference, he declared, 
was significant of the difference between government 
and private enterprise. 

Mr. Kerr took up at length the decisions which have 
been rendered by public utilities commissions through- 
out the country to show how completely they are meet- 
_ Ing public demands for better service conditions. 

The most extensive investigation of an electric rail- 
way made by a public service commission, Mr. Kerr 
declares to have been that made by the Wisconsin Rail- 
road Commission in Milwaukee. Since 1908 the Mil- 
waukee system, he said, had been under the continual 
supervision of that commission. He filed with the 
committee orders of the commissions of Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Idaho, Missouri, New Jersey, New York, Mary- 
land, Ohio and New Hampshire to show the great 
variety of subjects dealt with. 

“These cases,” he declared, “are illustrative merely 
of the kinds of matters which are being determined by 
public service commissions. Their range covers prac- 
tically the entire field of service—rates, franchises and 
capitalization. The Public Utilities Commission of the 
District of Columbia has substantially all the powers 
of these commissions, or, if it does not, it may have 
them so far as they are applicable to the situation in 
the District.” * 


ATTITUDE OF COMPANIES TOWARD REGULATION 


In reply to a question by Representative Igoe of 
Missouri Mr. Kerr declared that from his contact with 
the managers of public utilities he found a general ac- 
ceptance, not only of the desirability of government 
regulation but of its necessity. Mr. Igoe asked him 
if this was not because they merely preferred it to the 
public ownership idea. Mr. Kerr declared he thought 
they took a broader view and that they felt that their 
private companies could give the public better service 
than publicly owned enterprises. 

He pointed out also the rapid strides that are being 
made in electrical matters which only private enter- 
prise could meet and which public ownership would 
find it difficult to follow. He emphasized the fact that 
the electrical art is only thirty years old. 

Representative Igoe then wanted to know if these 
managers of private enterprises would not prefer to be 
independent, instead of being compelled to bow to the 
decrees of commissions. Mr. Kerr declared that that 
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would be only human, but insisted that these managers 
admitted the necessity of public control, because any 
group of individuals, immersed in any business, would 
not give the same results if left free which they would 
give if supervised. 

Mr. Igoe also wanted to know whether these man- 
agers were ready to accept control of stock and bond 
issues by the same commissions. Mr. Kerr declared 
he had found the same difference of opinion among 
them on this subject that he had found in the public 
generally. He pointed out that while such control of 
security issues might have its advantage in its initial 
protection to investors, it might also result in keeping 
a commission from later reducing rates to impair the 
value of securities approved by the commission. 

“There is nothing in the entire field,” declared Mr. 
Kerr, “from the standpoint of the public which cannot 
be obtained through public regulation. If the United 
States government is not equal to the task of securing 
for the people of the District adequate service at rea- 
sonable rates, by means of public regulation, the United 
States government will not succeed in the successful 
operation of these facilities.” 

In discussing the relation of public ownership and 
labor Mr. Kerr quoted an address of H. T. Newcomb 
of Washington, D. C., in which the latter declared 
that when the government engages in industry on a 
large scale the condition of its employees naturally and 
inevitably degenerates to that of slavery, that gov- 
ernments do not advance wages with the increased cost 
of living, that democracy is an arbitrary employer, that 
public employees are not allowed to seek betterment 
for their conditions, and that public ownership in- 
volves compulsory labor. 

Mr. Kerr also argued that the movement for mu- 
nicipal ownership has not gained a strong foothold in 
the country and that it has been checked to a great ex- 
tent by the era of public regulation. He presented the 
report of a special committee of the Board of Trade 
of Camden, N. J., opposing the establishment of a 
municipal electric lighting plant. This report was 
based upon the success of the Board of Public Utility 
Commissioners of that State in dealing with successive 
rates and inequalities of service. He also presented a 
similarly unfavorable report of a special commission 
that investigated the same kind of a project in Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 


AN EXAMPLE IN CANADA 


Mr. Kerr devoted considerable attention to the ex- 
tensive public ownership hydroelectric project in Can- 
ada. He presented figures to show that bond issues 
totalling $5,650,000 had been issued on an original es- 
timate that the work would cost $2,750,000. But on 
the bond issues themselves there were discounts of 
$951,765, approximately 20 per cent of their net pro- 
ceeds. Besides this it was found necessary to spend 
$1,000,000 more for a steam reserve plant and an ad- 
ditional $1,000,000 of bonds must be issued to provide 
working capital for the project. This means a total 
outlay of $7,500,000 on an enterprise originally sched- 
uled to cost $2,750,000. Out of all of this, he declared, 
less than 30 per cent of the population receives any 
benefit whatever in the way of reduced lighting rates, 
and the reductions are far less than the burden of 
taxes thrown upon the province. 

Mr. Kerr also pointed out that one great peril of 
municipal embarkation in enterprises of such mag- 
nitude lay in the fact that with the debt limits imposed 
upon American municipalities, it frequently crippled 
their activities in other ways. 

Mr. Kerr then referred to the weakness of govern- 
mentally owned utilities in meeting public demands. 
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“We seem to accept from the government, without 
complaint, poor service that we never would tolerate 
in a private enterprise,” said Mr. Kerr. “Public own- 
ership of a monopoly is pernicious in that it is subject 
to no regulation. From the very nature of things it 
is a law unto itself. This freedom from regulation is 
not so serious a matter when the public undertakes a 
service for the social advantages that accrue to the 
public at large; but where the balance-sheet test is 
applied, experience with unregulated monopoly does 
not promise well. Public ownership lacks the initiative 
and the aggressiveness that comes with self-interest. 
Public administrative officers for the most part hold 
office for periods of from two to five years. The term 
of office of District Commissioners is three years. The 
legislative bodies which ordinarily determine the pol- 
icies are constantly changing their personnel, and the 
policies are subject to just as rapid changes. In the 
conduct of a service which has reached its maturity 
in an art whose stability is established, this may not 
be so serious a matter, but we are constantly confronted 
in this country with the failure of government agencies 
to keep pace with the development of educational 
standards in schools, with the growth of communities, 
in the supply of water service, with new traffic de- 
mands in the case of streets and highways, and vari- 
ously in other departments of the public service.” 

If the electric railway companies in the District of 
Columbia, declared Mr. Kerr in concluding his testi- 
mony, were not furnishing adequate service at reason- 
able rates, the United States government has the power 
to compel the improvement of the service and the re- 
duction of rates. The same, he declared, was true of 
New York, Philadelphia and other cities. He said 
the power was vested in the government to provide the 
regulation necessary to compel the best service for the 
_ public. But he insisted that this difficulty would never 
be solved by going over to public ownership. If the 
country was not able to regulate, it was not fitted to 
own. This, he insisted, was a matter of vital interest 
not only to the District of Columbia but to the country 
at large. 

PROTEST FROM MAINE 


Representative Asher C. Hinds of Maine presented 
a statement to the committee, declaring that he ap- 
peared before it to voice the protest of William M. 
Bradley, a representative citizen of Portland, against 
the entire project outlined in the Crosser bill. Mr. 
Hinds, however, said that he was not ready to appear 
against the bill as the representative of the people of 
the first district of Maine, that he did not know their 
views and that until the committee has reported the 
final draft of the bill he would not be ready to announce 
his judgment concerning the measure. 


FURTHER HEARINGS 


At Friday’s hearing General Harries was the only 
speaker. Further testimony will be heard next Tues- 
day. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. CRAWFORD 


N. McD. Crawford, president of the Reading Transit 
& Light Company, Reading, Pa., who testified before 
the committee on May 14, has sent a written statement 
to the committee and has asked that it become a part of 
the record. It isin amplification of his views expressed 
in oral testimony. Mr. Crawford first described his 
railway experience and his connection with the investi- 
gation of British municipal tramways, conducted in 1906 
by the National Civic Federation. In this investiga- 
tion Mr. Crawford was associated in his study of the 
British tramways with J. H. Woodward, chief engineer 
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for Sir William Preece and Company, of London, Eng- 
land. Continuing the statement said in part: 

“At a recent meeting of the Municipal Tramways’ 
Association of England, W. W. Beaumont, technical 
adviser to the Commissioner of Police, of London, stated 
that about 26 per cent of the tramways of Great Britain, 
from the report published by the Tramway and Railway 
World, are either making no profit or are calling upon 
the rates to make up the deficiencies. F. Smith, of the 
Liverpool Corporation Tramways Committee, stated that 
there is great likelihood that the tramcars would be 
handed over to commercial people, to be run as a com- 
mercial proposition. 


GLASGOW TRAMWAYS’ CONTRIBUTION TO TAXES 


“In a recent address by Arthur Williams, of New 
York, it was stated: ‘The mileage of the service, is ap- 
proximately half of such cities as Boston and Brooklyn, 
where the population may be compared with Glasgow. 
The investment of the public money in the tramways is 
$17,500,000. The average fare paid on the ‘‘zone” sys- 
tem is between 3 and 4 American cents. Those living in 
the suburbs, however, pay in the extreme, twice the 
American fare for the corresponding amount of service. 
The wages of the working classes average approximately 
half our American wages. The contribution of the tram 
system of Glasgow in the form of taxes averages about 
35 cents annually per capita, while in Boston and in 
Brooklyn the average tax contribution is much in ex- 
cess of $1 per capita, or more than three times Glas- 
gow’s tramway contribution to the cost of conducting 
the affairs of the city.’ 


FAILURES OF MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP IN AMERICA 


“Your committee has before it a pamphlet showing 
200 failures of municipal ownership and operation in 
America. 

“Your attention is drawn to the failure of the mu- 
nicipal gas plant in Philadelphia, where, under municipal 
ownership, the prices were high, the service was poor, 
extensions were most inadequate to meet the needs of 
the public, and in the last year of operation the deficit 
approximated $400,000. Under the private operation of 
this property for the last few years, all of the conditions 
mentioned above have been reversed. The public has 
benefited by a series of reductions in price, and instead 
of an annual deficit, an annual income for the relief of 
taxes in general has been enjoyed, which for the year 
1912 amounted to $1,369,966. 


CHICAGO REPORT 


“Mr. Dalrymple, general manager of Glasgow Munic- 
ipal Tramways, although committed to municipal trad- 
ing, when engaged as an expert by: Mayor Dunne and 
after thorough investigation, advised that in his opinion 
municipal ownership and operation was not advisable in 
Chicago. 


MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP LEADS TO BUREAUCRACY 


“A recent book written by Yves Guyot demonstrates 
that every government or municipal enterprise is ex- 
posed to political out-bidding of one politician by an- 
other and that government employees become electoral 
factors, so much the more important in proportion to 
the increase of government and municipal activities. 
They become the actual masters of those to whom in 
theory they are subservient. 

“In Great Britain the suppression of the vote of mu- 
nicipal employees has been demanded a number of times. 
In the ‘Municipal Trading Report of 1900,’ Sir Thomas 
Hughes, twice Mayor of Liverpool, states: ‘The day on 
which a man becomes the employee of a municipal cor- 


poration he ought_to have no further voice in the choice 


of his superiors.’ 
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“The New York World states editorially: “Nominally 
the civil service employees of New York are public 
servants. In reality they are public masters. The orig- 
inai civil service laws were enacted to protect faithful 
public servants from political bosses and safeguard the 
public business from the demoralization of party war- 
fare. We have protected all these employees from the 
_boss, but we have yet to devise means to protect the 
public from its employees. No corporation would dare 
.take the aggressive stand against public regulation that 
these civil service employees take. New York has a 
written charter, but it is only a matter of form. The 
real charter of New York is to be found in the decrees 
of 60,000 and more civil service employees, all organ- 
ized against their employers, the people of New York. 
They are the despots of our democracy.’ 

“Tf the ownership and operation of the street railways 
in the city of Washington were vested in the District 
of Columbia, this ownership would of necessity largely 
increase the number of employees under the control of 
the district. 

BUREAUCRACY RETARDS EFFORT AND ENTERPRISE 


“Tt is certainly a sound economic principle that no 
government, either national, state or municipal, should 
embark in a business that can be as well conducted by 
private enterprise. The fact that many of the under- 
takings which should belong to the field of private enter- 
prise are controlled by municipal corporations in Great 
Britain indicates the tendency exhibited by the adher- 
ents of municipal ownership to enter into and dominate 
the field logically belonging to private enterprise. If 
this tendency, which springs logically from bureau- 
cracy, continues to run wild and is not controlled by saner 
legislation, the field of private enterprise will be so re- 
stricted that the citizen will be left without opportunity 
for investment and without ambition or aspiration be- 
yond that of seeking employment under the government. 
“Tf the ownership and operation of a municipal street 
railway or a municipal electric lighting plant is justi- 
- fied, why not a municipal bakery or a municipal depart- 
ment store? 


MUNICIPAL PLANTS DO NOT ASSUME ENTIRE BURDEN OF 
INVESTMENT 


“This statement is sustained by the figures contained 
in a report made by the London County Council, disclos- 
ing the absence from the tramway accounts of capital 
expenditure made solely on account of the tramways, 
which was ascertained to be not less than $20,224,220, of 
which only $1,886,300 was debited to the tramway un- 
dertaking. The difference was improperly charged to 
other municipal undertakings controlled by the council. 


MUNICIPALITIES SHOULD NOT ENTER INTO SPECULATIVE 
ENTERPRISES 


“It is unquestionably bad economics that a municipal- 
ity should enter into any undertaking where the profits 
to be made depend upon speculative conditions, and there 
is no justification for so doing, either in law or by 
precedent. Delos F. Wilcox has testified before the com- 
mittee that if the city is going to control its develop- 
ment at all it has to develop transit along the line of 
building extensions for the public purposes rather than 
for a private purpose—‘the purpose of making profit out 
Ofeits 

“Tf a municipality should not own and operate a street 
railway property for-profit, it will be difficult to deter- 
mine the point at which profits commence, i. e., at which 
the rates of fare should be reduced or the service in- 
creased; and anyone familiar to the smallest degree 
with bookkeeping will realize the difficulty of establish- 
ing a fixed amount which will provide for legitimate op- 
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erating expenses, fixed charges, depreciation, obsoles- 
cence and inadequacy, and after which the resulting 


-surplus should be used either in bettering the service 


or decreasing the cost of transportation. 


PRIVATE OWNERSHIP MORE WATCHFUL IN EXPENDITURES 
THAN MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP 


“While it is certainly true that a municipality could 
and would secure trained managers, outside of politics 
if possible, to operate its street railways, it is also evi- 
dent that there would not be the same watchfulness and 
efficiency exhibited to avoid useless expenditures as 
there would be under private ownership, where the ex- 
penditures are all carefully watched by the owners, each 
jealously and efficiently guarding his own investment; 
because under municipal ownership, by reason of pater- 
nalism, any deficit in earnings required to meet operat- 
ing expenses would be made up from general taxation. 


PRESENT SERVICE IN WASHINGTON 


“From personal observation it is my opinion that the 
construction and operation of the street railway in 
Washington would not be improved under municipal 
ownership. I find the track and roadway construction is 
in fine operating condition. The cars are clean and at- 
tractive and are operated. with even greater frequency 
than called for by the traffic presented. The employees 
are courteous and efficient in their departments. 

“T find that the estimated population and the number 
of cars available for operation in the cities shown be- 
low are as follows: 


Cars 


Population available 
Washing tomes 2.5. Ae ives hans ic lolatone: ciel eteheta aeatehond 360,000 ,000 
GLAS OW ates patel RIOR seared eens micieuediy neue Biola 1,000,000 623 
TAVELDOOURC ae otee cic eke cele he a avahinis stares ein 50,00 494 
Mia MCHEStE SY costo Saas chtl.sowiet eevehene.pua ete. ope ee gal kee 750,000 532 
448,000 294 


DUD a eas chats casts teakos. SRR oierc © ollepa thee oheieusvers 


“The flat rate system of fares in use in Washington 
is as liberal in its provisions as in any other city in the 
United States and is far more liberal than the fares 
under the ‘zone’ system, which is in force throughout 
Great Britain and which tends to restrict the develop- 
ment of the city. 


CONCLUSIONS 


“In conclusion, it is my opinion that your commit- 
tee would not be justified in favorably reporting the bill 
under consideration, for the following reasons: 

“Municipal ownership and control is and has been 
un-American from its inception. It was conceived to 
meet conditions existing in Great Britain and foreign 
countries, and even there it has been a failure when 
compared with private control of like enterprises. 

“Municipal ownership and control in its home, Great 
Britain, is already endeavoring, octopus-like, to embrace 
and smother all fields of development which should be 
open to the private individual and investor. 

“Municipal ownership and control should not embark 
upon speculative undertakings, such as street railways, 
electric lighting, etc., because there is no reason why 
employees of the people should be allowed to speculate 
with the funds provided by their employers. 

“Municipal ownership and control leads to bureau- 
cracy, and the logical outcome of bureaucracy is the con- 
trol of the master by the servant and the people by the 
politician. 

“Municipal ownership and control leads to paternal- 
ism, and paternalism results in delusive accounting and 
extravagant expenditure of money derived from the 
people by taxation. 

“Municipal ownership and control is obsolete and in- 
dicates retrogression. Governmental regulation is mod- 
ern and indicates progressiveness.”’ 
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MEETING OF AMERICAN RAILWAY ASSOCIATION 


The spring session of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation was held at the Biltmore Hotel, New York City, 
on Wednesday, May 20. There were present 170 dele- 
gates, representing 240 member companies, out of a 
total of 403 members, operating 272,949 miles of track. 

After the reports of several committees had been 
presented resolutions were ordered to a vote by letter 
ballot of the association to the effect that the present 
standard inside dimensions of box cars, viz., 36 ft. in 
length, 8 ft. 6 in. in width and 8 ft. in height, should be 
adhered to, except in the construction of special equip- 
ment, such as automobile cars, and that special equip- 
ment should not exceed the inside dimensions of 40 ft. 
6 in. in length, 8 ft. 6 in. in width and 9 ft. in height, 
with maximum outside dimensions of 9 ft. 2 in. in width 
at 13 ft. above the top of the rail. 


AUTOMATIC TRAIN STOPS 


The joint committee on automatic train stops then 
presented a list of requisites for installations for auto- 
matic train control, but reported that replies to a re- 
cent circular indicated that not one of the devices which 
had been tested on a number of roads met these re- 
quirements. No automatic train control apparatus, so 
far as known, could be universally applied without add- 
ing elements of danger in train operation, and the ex- 
pediency of its installation at any particular point had 
to be determined by all the surrounding conditions. 

The requisites of installation for a train control sys- 
tem, as formulated, were designed for application only 
where the conditions of traffic were such as to justify 
the use of an automatic block signal or interlocking 
system which was, itself, so nearly perfect as to indi- 
cate that efforts be directed toward the enforcement of 
obedience to signals rather than toward the installation 
of additional devices. 


SPECIFICATIONS FOR SUCCESSFUL AUTOMATIC STOP SYSTEM 


The requisites of installation which were drawn for 
application in connection with a properly installed block 
signal or interlocking system included, among other 
items, clauses to the effect that the apparatus must 
be so constructed that it would control the train in the 
event of a failure of fixed signals to give proper indi- 
cations; to be operative when the engine was running 
forward or backward; to be effective on that engine 
only from which the brakes were controlled when two 
or more engines or a pusher were being used; and to 
be operative on trains moving only with the current 
of traffic. In addition, adjuncts to automatic train con- 
trol consisting of cab signals, detonating signal ap- 
paratus, speed indicators and recording devices were 
specified as being permissible. 


DEVELOPMENT WORK ON AUTOMATIC STOPS 


A further research and study of the subject convinced 
the committee that great care must be exercised in 
working out a system of automatic train control, in 
order to avoid the introduction of new elements of 
danger in operation which might offset those they were 
intended to overcome, and that ‘“‘the successful stoppage 
or reduction in the speed of a train composed of many 
freight cars or of heavy passenger equipment required 
the exercise of skill and judgment on the part of the 
engineman in handling the air brakes. If this is im- 
properly done, serious damage to the train and pos- 
sibly to the track and to trains on parallel tracks may 
follow. The sudden application of the brakes by an 
automatic device without the exercise of intelligence in 
its performance is, therefore, necessarily hazardous.” 
The committee reported also that an inquiry showed 
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that on twelve railroads experiments were in progress 
with fourteen different devices. 


SAFE TRANSPORTATION OF EXPLOSIVES 


Among others, the committee on the safe transpor- 
tation of explosives and other dangerous articles re- 
ported that it had attended a hearing at Washington 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission, to con- 
sider proposed amendments to the existing regulations 
on the subject, and that at the conclusion of the hearing 
the commission took the proposed amendments under 
consideration. It was anticipated that within a few 
weeks an order would be issued promulgating the re- 
vised regulations and specifications. The committee 
also called attention to a statement showing that in the 
transportation and storage of explosives on railway 
property during the year 1913, no life was lost and only 
four slight personal injuries occurred. The total prop- 
erty loss amounted only to $22,048. In 1907 incomplete 
records showed a loss of fifty-two lives, eighty in- 
juries and a money loss of about $500,000. 


ELECTRICAL WORKING 


The committee on electrical working then reported, 
in regard to third-rail working conductor clearances, 
that it would be desirable to await the action of the 
various engineering associations interested before mak- 
ing a definite recommendation to the association. With 
regard to clearances for overhead working conductors, 
the committee appointed a sub-committee to confer 
upon the subject with similar committees of the engi- 
neering associations. With regard to overhead cross- 
ings for power and other wires, the committee reported 
that the Association of Railway Superintendents of 
Telegraph had requested that the American Railway 
Association adopt its “Specifications for crossings of 
wire or cables, telephone, telegraph, signal and other 
circuits of similar character over steam railroad rights- 
of-way, tracks, or lines of wire of the same classes.” 
The committee on electrical working believed that it 
should take up the subject with the railway engineer- 
ing associations before definitely recommending any 
specifications of this kind and had, therefore, appointed 
a sub-committee to take up this subject with similar 
committees from the other associations. The sub-com- 
mittee would also include in the scope of the proposed 
specifications the general subject of electric light and 
power line crossings, in order that the final report’of the 
committee would cover the general specifications for all 
classes of wire and cable crossings over or under rail- 
way rights-of-way. The sub-committee consists of J. 
H. Davis, electrical engineer Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road, and E. B. Katté, chief engineer electric traction 
New York Central & Hudson River Railroad. 

At the conclusion of the meeting H. U. Mudge was 
elected president of the American Railway Association 
for the ensuing two years. It was decided to hold the 
next regular session in Chicago on Nov. 18, 1914. 


The National Association of Corporation Schools has 
issued bulletins No. 1 and No. 2, giving officers and 
members of the society and containing articles of in- 
terest on the subject of training of employees. Some of 
the articles included are the following: “Engineering 
Schools of Electrical Manufacturing Companies,” by 
Dr. Charles P. Steinmetz, General Electric Company; 
“Methods of Selecting Men in Business,’ by F. C. 
Henderschott, New York Edison Company; ‘Reasons 
for the Shortage of Skilled Mechanics,” by A. F. Bard- 
well, Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company; “Report 
of Sub-committee on Manufactures and Transporta- 
tion,” by Mark B. Hughes, Cadillac Motor Car Com- 
pany. 


——- - ~ 


May 23, 1914.] 


MAYORS’ NIGHT AT THE MASSACHUSETTS STREET 
RAILWAY ASSOCIATION 


Forty mayors of cities in the Bay State were the 
guests of the Massachusetts Street Railway Associa- 
tion at a regular meeting and dinner of that organiza- 
tion held in Boston, on May 20. The occasion was one 
of the most enjoyable and successful affairs that has 
ever taken place in New England street railway circles. 

H. H. Crapo, president: Union Street Railway Com- 
pany, New Bedford, Mass., president of the association, 
expressed the pleasure of the association in entertain- 
ing the chief representatives of 2,500,000 people, and 
pointed out the important service rendered by the elec- 
tric railway industry in modern life. Managers are 
seeking to give the public the best possible service with- 
in the limitations of the companies’ finances; street 
railways are not antagonistic to the public authorities, 
and the desire to co-operate is general. President Crapo 
pointed out that the Massachusetts laws effectually 
prevent any street railway from becoming a so-called 
“money-making” enterprise. More than a reasonably 
modest return cannot be obtained under the statutes 
governing the disposition of any surplus. Money has 
been made in some cases in exploiting and reorganiz- 
ing properties, but in the ordinary course of business 
only a moderate return is gained. Nearly 60 per cent 
of the Massachusetts companies earn no dividends at 
present. The speaker’s opinion was that a city system 
can be operated to give complete satisfactory service to 
the public and a modest return to the investor, but under 
present conditions the suburban and country lines are 
in a hard situation. He urged the mayors, with the 
quasi-public officers who are the street railway execu- 
tives, to study the conditions upon the local systems, 
and pointed out the evils of pushing the companies too 
hard, a policy which leads toward bankruptcy or toward 
impoverished and unsatisfactory service. Citing the 
Boston Elevated Railway, President Crapo outlined its 
financial status, emphasizing the point that its perma- 
nent investment had increased 400 per cent in the last 
ten years, compared with an increase of but 55 per cent 
in gross revenue. The investments have been largely 
of the non-income-producing type. Only less aggravated 
conditions exist in other cities. He urged the mayors 
not to be controlled by civic improvement societies, priv- 
ileged parties or labor unions, but to make impartial 
studies of local traction conditions and problems 
shoulder to shoulder with company managements. 

Mayor James M. Curley, Boston, made a powerful 
speech on behalf of greater justice to the men and 
women who have invested their money in street rail- 
way securities. He said in part: “We have come here 
to-night for light on the question of a greater degree of 
justice to street railway security holders. Heavy bur- 
dens rest on the shoulders of the street railway men 
because the general public is unaware of their causes, 
if not of their existence. Not ten persons in a hundred 
realize the changed conditions resulting from the use 
of motors instead of horses, the character of construc- 
tion necessary to-day compared with formerly, or the 
limitations of the street railway treasury. The gen- 
eral public needs more light before it will be safe to 
propose a general increase in rates. The city has its 
own remedy for increased costs in street and other con- 
struction in a higher tax rate, but the street railway is 
not so fortunate. The latter never will have the oppor- 
tunity to increase its rates until the public realizes that 
the companies must have the money to which they are 
entitled.” The mayor further pointed out that in a 
single snowstorm last winter $60,000 was saved the city 
of Boston and $30,000 the Boston Elevated Railway by 


co-operation in removing the snow from the streets in- 
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stead of shoveling it back and forth, as in older days, 
from tracks to roadway. Much money has also been 
saved by conferences of company and city officials in 
connection with street openings for construction pur- 
poses. Others who spoke of the improved relations ex- 
isting between the companies and the municipalities 
were Mayors J. A. Dennison of Springfield, O. B. Mun- 
roe of Melrose, and T. W. Good of Cambridge. Mayor 
John F. Hurley of Salem spoke wittily of former and 
present service conditions, and Mayor W. H. Feiker of 
Northampton pointed out the benefits of consolidation 
of operating companies in small cities, also urging that 
something be done to develop the trolley facilities of 
western Massachusetts in the absence of a constructive 
program of the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad. 

P. F. Sullivan, president Bay State Street Railway, 
Boston, was the last speaker. He expressed his pleas- 
ure at the realization of the first ““Get-Together” meet- 
ing of the association and said that the remarks of the 
various speakers are an augury of better times. He 
outlined the limitations of the street railway fare unit, 
touched upon the tendency for traffic to outgrow facili- 
ties offered, and said that 90 per cent of the men he 
had known in the street railway industry in Massa- 
chusetts had lost money. Rule-of-thumb methods are 
out-of-date and the work of street railway operation 
may fairly be called a profession to-day in view of its 
complexities. It calls for the very best executive engi- 
neering and financial ability to produce even a moder- 
ate return on the actual capitalization. To-day, the 
street railway is sensitive even to such apparently re- 
mote conditions as the cotton and corn crops. A knowl- 
edge of psychology, particularly of crowds, is becoming 
essential, and Mr. Sullivan predicted that most of his 
auditors would live to see departments of psychology 
established in street railway organizations. A finer 
type of men has been developed in the industry of late 
years and the electric railway official who fails to carry 
out a promise to-day is soon ostracized. 

Mr. Sullivan sketched the effect of the increased cost 
of living upon street railways, stating that he could 
not recall a single construction item which has not 
risen in cost from 10 to 60 per cent in the last fifteen 
years. The purchasing power of the nickel is only from 
67 to 80 per cent of what it was fifteen years ago, ac- 
cording to authorities. Taxes on the Bay State system 
are 7 per cent of the gross income now compared with 
2.5 per cent twenty-five years ago, and the increase rep- 
resents $400,000 a year, or 2 per cent on the capital 
stock. A 3 per cent depreciation charge added to the 
cost of repairs would total more than the last year’s div- 
idends. He spoke in high terms of the work of the 
Massachusetts Public Service Commission and its pred- 
ecessor, the Railroad Commission, characterizing the 
present board as exceptionally well balanced to consider 
the great problems laid before it and urging more con- 
fidence in its personnel on the part of the public. He 
appealed to the younger men of the industry to keep 
its banner high and in fidelity to duty, honor and re- 
sponsiveness to the public to win popular support and 
a devoted following within the ranks. 


The Boston News Bureau recently issued a report 
showing gross earnings of fifteen traction lines selected 
in all parts of the country, for February of this year 
and in 1913; and for the two months from Jan. 1 to 
Feb. 28, 1914 and 1913. The total gross earnings of the 
fifteen lines for February of this year amounted to 
$5,263,795, an increase of $790,372 over February, 
1913. For the first two months of this year the same 
systems earned in gross $11,117,787, which was $501,- 
758 more than in corresponding period a year ago. 
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DEPRECIATION HEARINGS CLOSED AT BOSTON 


The Public Service Commission of Massachusetts 
gave a final hearing on May 18 upon the proposed order 
of the board relative to the keeping of accounts by rail- 
roads and street railways so as to show the methods of 
providing for depreciation in use by such companies. 
A large number of counsel were present and the discus- 
sion centered chiefly upon the desirability of framing 
the order in language sufficiently broad to include rate 
cases and other pertinent matters in addition to the 
issue of securities. As originally discussed, the pro: 
posed order required the companies to show as a part 
of their case, when applying for permission to issue new 
stock or bonds, the method by which depreciation has 
been provided for. Counsel for the Bay State Street 
Railway Company, the Boston Elevated Railway Com- 
pany, the Massachusetts Street Railway Association and 
other electric railway interests were in general agree- 
ment that the board has ample power under the Public 
Service Commission act of 1913 to investigate deprecia- 
tion accounting and to order the operating companies 
to set forth any desired information upon the subject, 
and it was the consensus of opinion that the importance 
of depreciation in relation to rate cases warranted the 
formulating of a more comprehensive order than one 
dealing merely with security issues. 

In the course of the hearing Frederic E. Snow, coun- 
sel for the Boston Elevated Railway, brought out the 
point that he had never known any public service com- 
mission or corporation to authorize any increased capi- 
talizetion to take care of depreciation. The Boston 
company has been criticized more before public bodies 
and members of the legislatures for the fact that it 
has had a depreciation fund than for anything else, as 
the popular impression is that a depreciation fund rep- 
resents unreasonable profits. Bentley W. Warren, for 
the Massachusetts Street Railway Association, con- 
curred, stating that a depreciation account is always 
criticised in rate cases and similar proceedings before 
the public. 

Mr. Warren had advised a client in the past to elimi- 
nate its depreciation fund and take care of maintenance 
by charging it to operation, for the reason that the 
company was being criticised and that frequent appli- 
cations were being made for reduced rates because of 
the large depreciation account then carried. Mr. Snow 
said that the Interstate Commerce Commission is about 
to provide that after July 1 a depreciation account on 
rolling stock shall be kept by all interstate street rail- 
ways. 

Chairman McLeod brought out the point that if the 
board were to make its orders relative to the approval 
of stock issues conditional upon a satisfactory showing 
in regard to the method by which depreciation is 
handled the board would be confronted with the alterna- 
tive of making some finding which might be taken as 
an affirmation by the commission that depreciation had 
been reasonably handled or else to refuse to allow the 
issue of the securities. In the chairman’s judgment, it 
would appear in nearly every case that according to any 
scientific method of determining depreciation and re- 
sources for depreciation, an adequate provision had not 
been made. Mr. McLeod considered this objectionable 
and liable to hamper the companies in raising new 
money. As a result of the discussion it was tentatively 
agreed that the board should issue an order providing 
that railroads and street railways shall hereafter be 
prepared to show at any time and in connection with any 
proceedings, the method by which and the extent to 
which such corporations provide for the depreciation 
of their property. 
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MR. ARNOLD'S REPLY ON ACCOUNTING PROCEDURE 


The ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL of May 16, 1914, 
contained a reference to a report made by Barrow, 
Wade, Guthrie & Company, public accountants, to City 
Comptroller Traeger of Chicago in regard to the meth- 
ods of keeping the books of the Chicago City Railway 
under the provisions of the 1907 franchise ordinance. 
Since that time B. J. Arnold, chairman of the Board 
of Supervising Engineers, Chicago Traction, has issued 
a detailed statement taking up each one of the points 
that was criticised by the accounting firm. 

Mr. Arnold’s statement calls attention to the fact 
that he requested the accountants to inform him if they 
encountered anything that they thought contrary to the 
ordinances and that the accountants replied to the effect 
that there was nothing in their report of interest to the 
board. Nevertheless, the last report of April 28, which 
the board was unable to obtain until May 11, was soa 
written as to be of vital interest to the board in that 
it criticised the judgment, and the deductions drawn 
from it affected the integrity, of its members. 

The points criticised in the accountants’ report are 
taken up seriatim and the justice of the accounting 
procedure followed by the Board of Supervising Engi- 
nees is fully shown. The accountants say that the vari- 
ous items questioned by them have operated to place an 
indirect charge of 31.9 per cent to capital improvement 
and additions, but according to Mr. Arnold such charges 
constitute only about 10 per cent, for the accountants 
incorrectly included in their calculations the items 
which they did not question. In general, the account- 
ants disregarded the provisions of the 1907 and subse- 
quent ordinances and particularly the unification ordi- 
nances affected since Jan. 1, 1914, and criticised what 
had been done under them from the standpoint of purely 
general accounting, and even then their conclusions are 
stated to be questionable. 

In regard to the depreciation and renewal reserves, 
Mr. Arnold observes that the methods adopted by the 
Board of Supervising Engineers were approved 
through the recent unification ordinances. The question 
of the adequacy of the charges to the renewal and de- 
preciation fund is now under consideration by the Board 
of Supervising Engineers and has had careful study 
and investigation for many months past. Mr. Arnold 
calls attention to the fact that the matter of an ade- 
quate reserve for damages has been discussed fre- 
quently during the past year and the company actually 
set aside a large percentage to the damage reserve that 
the board deemed necessary. The question of account- 
ing for the income tax, according to Mr. Arnold, is a 
point well taken by the accountants but this, too, has 
been under consideration by the board and no decision 
has been yet reached. The right of the company to 
class fines among operating expenses is based upon Sec- 
tion 3 of the unification ordinance and the opinion of 
the corporation counsel in regard thereto. x 

It should be clearly understood, Mr. Arnold states, 
that the Board of Supervising Engineers has been and 
is absolutely non-political, but that during its past 
seven years of work it has been annoyed from time to 
time by those who would make it a political board if 
they could. This last attack has not been for the pur- 
pose of protecting the city’s interest but for other rea- 
sons better known to the politicians. The decisions 
questioned by the accountants have been beneficial to the 
city rather than detrimental. The accountants’ report 
unjustly and unfairly impugns the good faith of the 
board in the performance of its duties, but it is quite 
content to rest upon the facts when fairly presented 
and invites the fullest inquiry. 


MAy 23, 1914.] 


COMMUNICATIONS 
THE COST OF USELESS WEIGHT IN STEEL CARS 


L. B. STILLWELL, CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
NEw YorK, May 21, 1914 
To the Editors: 

In your issue of Feb. 7, 1914, you published an edit- 

orial entitled “Somnolence in Car Design.” The point 
of the editorial, which was well taken, was that the art 
of steel car design had passed the pioneer stage and was 
rapidly developing to a point where standard methods of 
construction could soon be established. Obviously, such 
methods must be based on the scientific use of steel in 
the car-body structure, the form and distribution of the 
members and their connections being such as to provide 
for the full development of their strength in order, first, 
that the protection to passengers in cases of collision or 
of derailment at high speed may be as complete as pos- 
sible; second, that the operating cost for power may 
be minimized by the elimination of unnecessary weight 
and, third, that the cost of maintenance be kept down 
by insuring that the strength of structure may be ade- 
quate to resist the stresses of service. 
. The description of a steel car for high-speed inter- 
urban service, published in your issue of May 16, offers 
no explanation of the apparent disregard of the feature 
of weight. It is not my intention to criticise this car, as 
full structural details and weights are not at hand, but 
from a comparison of the published weights of the car, 
with the known weights of several types of all steel cars 
in even heavier service, it appears that approximately 
17,000 lb. of unnecessary weight is incorporated in the 
body and trucks. 

Aside from the economic loss involved in the opera- 
tion of a car of unnecessary weight, which even at an 
assumed rate of 1 cent per pound per year on 17,000 lb. 
for twenty cars will amount to $3,400 per year, the cost 
of the excess material must, of course, be included in 
the first cost of the car. At an assumed price of 10 
cents per pound this useless expenditure would amount 
to about $34,000 for the twenty cars. 

While this loss is primarily the affair of the road and 
not a serious one (the number of cars involved being 
small) it would seem that in these times of difficulty 
in meeting operating expenses, and also difficulty of the 
financing of railway projects, the broad subject of con- 
sistent design of steel cars and equipment, including 
trucks, motive power and brake equipment, is one that 
warrants further and fuller consideration by those 
whose business interests are affected by the success of 
enterprises in the field of electric traction. A great deal 
has already been accomplished in the reduction: of 
weights by the manufacturers of motors, control, air 
brake and other motive power equipment in co-operation 
with the operating and engineering departments of elec- 
tric railroad properties, but it is apparent from an ex- 
amination of current technical literature that the sub- 
ject of steel car design warrants still more careful anal- 
ysis for the purpose of establishing methods of con- 
struction which will minimize weight of structure while 
developing the utmost strength of all its members. 

In this connection an investigation of the behavior of 
all such steel cars as are now in use will be most fruit- 
ful in demonstrating the strong and weak points of 
various designs in various services. 

The operation of the cars described in your issue of 
May 16 and referred to above, will of course be watched 
with more than usual interest on account of the motive 
power equipment being arranged for 2400-volt direct 
current, and the excess weight of car body must be con- 
sidered in any analysis of the operating results which 
may be made in the future. F. M. BRINCKERHOFF. 
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WHAT CONSTITUTES A REASONABLE RETURN? 


SPENCER TRASK & COMPANY 
NEw YorK, May 9, 1914. 
To the Editors: 

The question of what constitutes a proper and fair 
rate of return on electric railways is so broad that it is 
practically incapable of a generalized answer. The 
conditions that confront various public utilities are so 
different that commissions and appraisers must consider 
the individual aspects of each particular case. The 
most that can be said is that the public should recognize 
that the rates paid must be sufficiently high to afford an 
operating revenue that will cover the operating ex- 
penses, set up a liberal contribution for the assuring of 
the continuance of service and pay a fair return on the 
reasonable value of the property at the time it is being 
used by the public. In valuing a utility property the 
actual money expended should be considered, with de- 
ductions on a proper basis for depreciation. The bond 
issues outstanding should not be in excess of 80 per 
cent of this reproductive cost. 

In arriving at this cost, intangible assets, such as 
franchises, going value, overhead charges, develop- 
mental expenses, etc., should be taken into account as 
well as the tangible assets. Bond and stock discounts, 
franchise expenses and all expenses actually paid should 
be capitalized. In cities where franchise taxes are 
paid, the franchises should be capitalized on this basis, 
for the public should realize that it is eminently unjust 
to a public utility to assign a value to its franchise for 
the purpose of assessment and deny to it the right of 
including it at a similar figure in the basis for rate mak- 
ing. Then, too, when a railway has been conservatively 
financed and dividends have been passed for a number 
of years, the money being put back into the road out of 
earnings, the actual declaration of dividends should not 
be the determinative factor as to the going value, for 
early unpaid dividends should be allowed. , 

In so far as it is possible to set definite rates of return 
for electric railways, it may be said that they should lie 
between the limits of 6 and 8 per cent, depending on the 
age and condition of the property. I believe that the 
Railroad Commission of Wisconsin has exercised excel- 
lent judgment on the question of a fair rate of return, 
and that its awards are illustrative of a proper course 
to be pursued by regulatory commissions and courts. A 
return of 8 per cent seems in its broadest aspects high, 
but in cases of more than the average or extraordinary 
investors’ risks this limit might well be approached and 
equalled. These limits for the rate of return are based 
on a consideration of all the elements of the capitaliza- 
tion of a utility, for no distinction can be made between 
stocks, bonds and notes. JAMES T. WOODWARD. 


Boston, Mass., May 19, 1914. 
To the Editors: 

I have read with interest the abstract of the testimony 
of Mr. Hockenbeamer, before the California courts, on 
“Cost of Money to California Public Utilities,” which 
appeared in your issue of May 16. This is a matter to 
which I have given some attention in connection with 
my studies in utility economics. It would certainly be 
very interesting if someone should make a careful anal- 
ysis of the costs of money under different conditions, 
starting with a basis of absolute security and building 
up with different factors representing elements of risk 
to both investment and return, the effect of discounts 
payable at maturity, rights, speculative features, and 
other influences so commonly interwoven in the prevail- 
ing security rates. Various writers have speculated on 
this subject and have given figures which were probably 
based on some actual experiences. Accurate figures 
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would, however, require a careful study of a large num- 
ber of market prices on securities of different classes, 
at different times and in different localities, similar to 
the tabulation which Mr. Hockenbeamer has given for 
bonds of California utilities. When the average rate of 
return required by investors on securities of different 
classes is determined, the proportion of these classes en- 
tering into public utility capitalization must be fixed 
before the necessary average rate of return to be used 
in rate cases can be obtained. 

In looking over Mr. Hockenbeamer’s Peeters: I was 
impressed with the conservatism of his estimates. His 
tabulation of the bond issues, authorized by the Califor- 
nia Commission, shows figures for yearly yield to invest- 
ors, if held to maturity, which illustrate this conserva- 
tism. His total yield is made up of two factors: inter- 
est figured on the basis of the actual investment, and 
an annuity, which, at the rate of interest of the bonds, 
would be equivalent to the total discount during the life 
of the bonds. I think it is more common simply to dis- 
tribute the discount in equal amounts over the various 
years which the bonds have to run. Taking a partic- 
ular case from Mr. Hockenbeamer’s table, that of a 6 
per cent thirty-year bond sold at 94, Mr. Hockenbeam- 
er’s method gives a yearly yield of 6.46 per cent, 
whereas the method I have suggested gives an average 
yield of 6.58 per cent. The only logical reason for as- 
suming an annuity basis of distributing the discount 
which occurs to me is in the case of a trustee of an 
estate, for instance, who might wish each year to dis- 
tribute to the then beneficiaries of the trust, the amount 
due, which would require him to arrange with a trust 
company for the annuity in question, for which the 
trust company would require a deposit of some of the 
securities as collateral. I do not think such conditions 
surround a sufficient proportion of investments to justi- 
fy the utilities in figuring the discount factor in the 
cost of their money on that basis. 

To return to the original subject of my letter, I think 
that it would be of interest to the readers of the JouR- 
NAL, and to the advantage of the utility interests, if 
such data as Mr. Hockenbeamer has collected could be 
presented with some regularity. It would serve to 
educate utility managers, would reach some of their 
critics and might also influence some of the commissions 
which are just assuming the responsibilities of rate 
cases. L. R. NASH. 


NEAR-SIDE STOP IN PHILADELPHIA 


PHILADELPHIA RAPID TRANSIT COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., May 18, 1914. 
To the Editors: 

Prior to July, 1912, the rule relative to “stopping 
for passengers” in Philadelphia read as follows: ‘Cars 
must stop only on the near-side of all main streets to 
receive and discharge passengers. They must also stop 
on the far-side of streets on which there are double 
tracks.” 

This rule was very literally enforced, and it was 
the practice for all cars to come to a full stop at the 
near side of all principal streets even when there were 
no passengers to board or alight, and the second or 
far-side stop was usually also made as a matter of 
course. This strict observance of the rule resulted in 
a very slow average speed of the cars. 

The second or far-side stop was abolished in July, 
1912, but the obligatory stop at the near side of all 
main streets was continued. 

A more reasonable rule was promulgated by ordi- 
nance of councils, approved June 27, 1913. This pro- 
vides that the motorman of every street railway car 
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shall bring his car to a full stop on the near side of all 
main streets within the thickly built-up area of the 
city (practically 1 mile square) and also at the near 
side of Broad Street and Diamond Street throughout 
their entire length, these being the principal thorough- 
fares without car tracks. At all other main street in- 
tersections outside the specified district, the motorman 
must make a “safety” stop, i. e., “the car shall be re- 
duced to a speed of not exceeding 5 m.p.h. at the near- 
side building line.” 

The elimination of the far-side stop and the univer- 
sal acceptance of the near-side stop in Philadelphia 
have been made possible by the adoption of the “near- 
side” cars, which were largely introduced during the 
years 1912 and 1913. As is generally known, the en- 
trance and exit in this type of car are both by way of 
the front platform, enablirig passengers to enter and 
leave directly at the crosswalk on the near side of the 
street. 

For the year ended June 30, 1913, the total num- 
ber of accidents occurring showed a decrease of 8.7 per 
cent as compared with the previous year, although the 
number of passengers carried increased more than 6 
per cent. 

It may be interesting to note the results from an ac- 
cident standpoint under the ordinance requirements 
established in June,. 1913, providing for the obligatory 
full stop only on the near side in the restricted dis- 
trict, and the “safety” stop (speed reduced to 5 m.p.h.) 
at the near-side building line in other sections of the 
city. For the ten months to April 30, 1914, as com- 
pared with the corresponding period of the preceeding 
year, there was a decrease of 5 per cent in the number 
of collisions with vehicles and a decrease of 7 per cent 
in the collision of cars. 

The elimination of the far-side stop has served very 
greatly to increase the average speed of the cars, with, 
as shown by the foregoing record, a material reduction 
in the number of accidents. It is estimated that the 
saving in time by the removal of the far-side stop has 
been responsible for at least 1 cent per hour of the 
increase in wages now enjoyed by the motormen and 
conductors. The discontinuance of the far-side stop 
has particularly accelerated traffic movement at con- 
gested crossings because, for one reason, cars and ve- 
hicles lining up behind a loading car do not block 
the intersecting street. 

In the narrow one-direction streets of Philadelphia, 
only eight trolley cars and not more than eighteen or 
twenty automobiles can be contained within an entire 
block. When this number is congregated, the roadway 
is packed tight practically as far back as the next 
street. If cars were permitted to make the second stop 
after crossing the intersection the traffic movement 
would be at least 100 per cent slower than under the 
present regulations. 

As to the relative merits of the near-side vs. far- 
side stop in any given locality, it is possible to theorize 
to almost any extent. 

It is evident that the design of car is probably the 
chief factor in the situation, because a car having 
entrance or exit at the rear platform will, under the 
near-side stop rule, require that passengers walk in the 
street at least a car length from the nearest crosswalk. 
Other controlling elements are density of population, 
habits and customs of the people, condition of pave- 
ment and location of tracks, width of streets, estab- 
lished direction and speed of car and vehicle traffic, and 
relative location of principal office buildings, depart- 
ment stores, theaters, depots, etc.; with reference to 
street intersections. 

The policies and methods followed in fierodacieee a 
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change from the far-side to the near-side stop will also 
influence the failure or success of the experiment, ex- 
tended notice to the public through the newspapers and 
by signs in the cars being essential to success in making 
the change. 


Any departure from the established practice is bound | 


to cause, at least for a time, some confusion in the 
minds of the public, and especially of strangers, until 
the new order is generally known and understood. 
Prospective passengers will continue to wait at the 
far crosswalk, and will think they have a grievance 
when cars pass them by. 
inclosed, irate passengers will occasionally attempt to 
board the moving car at the far side, resulting in an 
additional hazard. This, in any event, is a non-lia- 
bility hazard and does not occur if both platforms are 
inclosed. The intensity and duration of this confusion 
and protest can be greatly modified if a campaign of 
notification is started well in advance of the date set 
for instituting the change, and the degree of publicity 
given in advance will have a direct bearing on the suc- 
cess or failure of the innovation. 

Where stops are made on the near side of street in- 
tersections as a safety precaution, there seems to be 
no good argument for making the second stop beyond 
the crossing. If there are a large number of locations 
where the near-side stop must be made, it seems log- 
ical to extend the practice over the entire railway 
system. 

It is quite clear that the elimination of the second 
or far-side stop accomplishes a very considerable sav- 
ing in running time, with the attendant saving in 
power consumption and maintenance due to the reduc- 
tion in the number of stops. It is likewise evident that 
the tendency of the near-side stop is towards a reduc- 
tion in the number of collisions because cars ordinarily 
approach the street intersections under control. The 
assumption that drivers of vehicles will take unusual 
chances because they assume the car will make the 
near-side stop is not supported by the experience in 
this city. C. B. FAIRCHILD, JR., Statistician. 


SOLID AND MANGANESE STEEL SPECIAL TRACK 
WORK EXPERIENCE 


THE TOLEDO & WESTERN RAILROAD COMPANY 
SYLVANIA, OHIO, May 11, 1914. 
To the Editors: 

Your recent articles on renewable center and solid 
manganese special work have been very interesting to 
me. 

A certain manufacturer has been attempting this 
year to get us to use solid manganese special work. In 
my experience on steam roads I was very much opposed 
to solid manganese work when the crossings were at a 
large angle. We had good results with pieces that were 
built on a slight angle, such as a No. 20 frog or cross- 
ing, not to exceed 35 deg., but I have never been in 
favor of solid manganese on angles of greater de- 
gree. 

In my opinion there is too much risk with the high 
speed employed on the steam roads. 
in electric railway work I was pleased to see that the 
city of Toledo had practically no solid manganese work, 
for the chances of flaws with a casting such as a tongue 
switch or a mate or a frog, say 9 in. in height, are very 
great, because one part of the casting may be 1 in. 
thick, another part 2 in. thick and another part %4 in., 
varying, of course, in length for these different thick- 
nesses. 

In my opinion manganese steel is one of those 
‘metals of which we know very little so far, and the pos- 
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sibilities for air bubbles in the casting are such that 
I do not care to take too many chances with them. 

There is no doubt that the pound on a right-angle 
crossing of one line with another is extreme, and as 
soon as one of the running points begin to chip you 
might just as well say your crossing is gone, for it 
takes but little time after that to spoil the whole piece. 
Therefore, why spend the money for a solid piece, when 
a small insert can be bought for from $10 to $20 and 
installed at a cost of not to exceed $5 for labor? The 
fact is that if a roadmaster watches the hard-center 
piece closely, he can detect flaws long before they show 
up, can make a requisition for new hard centers and 
can then have them on hand so that as soon as the flaw 
is such as to require renewal he can do it at a moment’s 
notice. The wear on the running rails is such that if 
care is taken in measuring for the hard-center casting, 
it can be made a trifle less thick so as to overcome the 
wear on the running rails, thus insuring a fair fit after 
the new piece is installed. ; 

On the other hand, a long angle piece which shows 
nothing more than gage wear can very well be made of 
solid manganese, although on this point, if the track 
is well maintained with a guard rail on the opposite 
side from the manganese piece, I am not sure but that 
I would still stick to the manganese insert. 

We have a type of insert in use on our lines which 
is very easy to replace, and we have replaced quite a 
few. I do not care to go on record as saying that re- 
newal of inserts is the best practice at points of heavy 
traffic, for we had one case last year where the rest 
of the installation went to pieces soon after we had re- 
newed the inserts. 

As I have stated, my experience with solid man- 
ganese on city lines is not very great, but with the class 
of material which we are getting to-day in our man- 
ganese inserts, it will be some time before I am con- 
verted to the use of solid manganese for a city the size 
of Toledo. Neither do I believe that solid manganese 
work is absolutely necessary nor always economical 
with slow traffic, as on a street railway system. 

A. SWARTZ, Vice-President. 


FOREST PRODUCTS EXPOSITION 


The Forest Products Exposition is being held in the 
Grand Central Palace, New York, May 21-30, inclusive. 
Of interest to electric railway men is the exhibit of the 
Northern White Cedar Association, in which ties of 
northern white cedar are shown, which have been in 
continuous service on the Chicago & Northwestern Rail- 
way for twenty-nine years and telephone poles which 
have been used for fifty years. The exhibit of the 
American Wood Preservers’ Association shows a model 
of a plant for the purpose of creosoting wood, together 
with a number of examples of veteran creosote-treated 
ties which were removed from various railroads after 
unusual service records. 

Interesting tables are also displayed at the exposi- 
tion showing the proportion of different kinds of wood 
utilized for car construction. Yellow pine ranks first 
with 54 per cent; Douglas fir is 7 per cent; white pine, 
6 per cent; yellow poplar, 3 per cent; ash, 1 per cent; 
hemlock, 1 per cent; all other kinds, 4 per cent. 

The Forest Products Exposition is under the man- 
agement of George S. Wood. 


The Ziirich Municipal Railway, which began to install 
aluminum car panels during the year 1910, now has 
seventy cars thus equipped. The results with these 
panels have been so satisfactory that thirty-four cars 
now in hand will be equipped in like manner. 
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Equipment and Its Maintenance 


Short Descriptions of Labor, Mechanical and Electrical Practices in Every Department of Electric Railroading 


(Contributions from the Men in the Field Are Solicited and Will Be Paid for at Special Rates) 


CARHOUSE WARNING SIGNS AT WASHINGTON 


In accordance with an order issued by the Public 
Utilities Commission, Washington, the Capital Traction 
Company has recently installed at the entrances to cer- 
tain of its carhouses a safety sign of the style repro- 
duced in the accompanying drawing. As the lettering 
shows, the sign is a warning that vehicles go slowly in 
passing the carhouses. This sign is 3 ft. 6 in. long and 
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Speed Warning Sign for Vehicles, Installed in Front of 
Washington Carhouses 


1 ft. 9 in. high, the words “Go Slowly” being in letters 
6 in. high. As the letters are painted white on a dull- 
black background, the warning is visible at a consider- 
able distance. At night two lamps illuminate the sign. 
These lamps are carried under a galvanized iron re- 
flector as shown. The sign was designed by the com- 
mission. 


STAND FOR HANGING RHEOSTATS TO CARS WITH 
ONE MAN 


BY R. H. PARSONS 


The work of hanging rheostats to cars is usually a 
two-man job. In the firsc place, the boxes are heavy; 
in the second place, it is inconvenient for one man to 
place the rheostat and to hold it there while handling 
the nuts on the bolts which hold the frames. If the 
changing of rheostats is done where a pit is available or 
where the cars are jacked up on the floor, a stand sim- 
ilar to the one illustrated will eliminate the need of a 
helper. This stand is made of %-in. pipe for supports, 
with a flat-iron top or platform which will turf, and 
which is raised, lowered and guided by a 34-in. pipe ex- 
tending down to a pedal. 


In the instance of the stand described, the pipe con- . 


nections to the other parts of the frame are electrically 
welded, but otherwise the stand could be framed to- 
gether by threading and using lock nuts or by riveting. 
The latter is what we did in installing the small ball- 
bearing used between the iron platform and the pipe 
guide. <A ball-bearing, by the way, is not absolutely 
necessary, for a flange is nearly as good. In this case 
the ball-bearing was simply a bit of surplus stock which 
we adapted to a special purpose. 


The fulcrum of the pedal is fastened to the stand and — 


is forked about the pipe which raises the platform. A 
pin through the movable pipe, fitted with a small piece 
of pipe which acts as a roller, raises the platform when 
the operator bears down on the pedal. The removable 
pipe is guided through the braces in the frame by 
means of ordinary floor flanges which are drilled to fit 
the pipe. If the stand is to be used in the same pit all 
the time or under cars of about the same height,:a 3-in. 
to 4-in. increase in platform height is all that is nec- 
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essary. To use the stand, first set it under the rheostat 
to be removed. As the nuts are being taken off the 
weight of the grid is held up by bearing down on the 
pedal; when the nuts are off, the rheostat box can be 
lowered slowly until it clears the bolts. The same 
method is followed when hanging a rheostat. The stand 
is placed under the location where the box is to be hung. 
Then the box is put on the iron platform, and is raised, 
turned and guided into position. The pressure of the 
foot on the pedal will keep the box steady while the nuts 
are being screwed up enough to hold the grid. 

The dimensions of this stand vary, of course, to suit 
the height of the pit or horses used for carrying the 
cars jacked up. The stand is light, readily handled by 
one man and makes light for one man a job that was 
formerly heavy for two. 


ONE YEAR'S OPERATING COSTS OF AN ELECTRIC 
EMERGENCY WAGON 


BY A LINE ENGINEER 


The horse-drawn emergency wagon is rapidly becom- 
ing a thing of the past, and it is probable that in a few 
years it will be almost entirely superseded by the auto- 
mobile. But it would seem that altogether too large a 
proportion of the automobiles purchased by railways 
are of the gasoline type, electric machines being used 
chiefly by only a few companies in the larger cities. The 
general practice is to use a gasoline machine even when 
the railway sells electricity and where the use of an 
electric automobile would advertise the company. 

The principal points urged against the use of an 
electric vehicle are that it is slow as compared with a 
gasoline machine and that its radius of action is limited. 
It is unfortunately true that the manufacturers of 
electric trucks have not considered it worth while to 
bring out an automobile constructed substantially 
enough to carry a tower and the tools and supplies 
needed in emergency work and yet to be fast enough 
to make more than 10 to 12 m.p.h. on a level road. This 
is really the only important objection to the electric 
truck as the radius of action has been greatly extended 
in the last few years. The number of miles that can be 
covered in a day has been further increased by the 
heavy charging rate that is now allowed by the makers. 
Low speed really is not so great a disadvantage, es- 
pecially in city work where heavy street traffic and the 
liability of accidents limit other self-propelled vehicles 
to speeds much below their minimum. 

So far as reliability and ease of operation by unskilled 
employees are concerned, everything is in favor of the 
electric machine. There is no need for trained chauf- 
feurs because any man who can operate a trolley car can 
operate an electric automobile. Repairs are either simple 
mechanical operations or, if of an electrical nature, they 
are easily understood by any crew of electrical workers. 
The cost of operation is also lower with the electric au- 
tomobile. For this reason, especially, and because fig- 
ures giving the cost of such operation are scarce, the 
writer calls attention to the following records of a truck 
used in emergency. service by one of the large city 
companies in the Eastern States. 

The total mileage during the year amounts to 5607, 
and the energy consumption to 5865 kw-hr., making the 
average for the year 1.046 kw-hr. per car mile. As the 
weight of the truck fully loaded is 45 tons this works 
out to an average consumption of power equal to 0.2265 
kw-hr. per ton mile. In the column headed “Cost of 
‘Labor and Material’ is included all expense for mainte- 
nance and repairs. In the entire year this amounted to 
$90.50, making the cost per mile, BON the cost of 
power, 1.614 cents. 
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In comparing the energy used with this automobile 
and some of the others it must be remembered that the 
service was confined to a city in which most of the 
streets were well paved and in which there are very few 
steep grades. The average daily run was only about 15 
to 16 miles, but on many days the truck traveled twice 
that distance. Longer runs could have been accom- 
plished easily without fully discharging the batteries. 
The worst showing, as regards both energy per mile and 


cost of repairs and supplies, was in March last. This 
OPERATING COSTS OF ELECTRIC LINE WAGON 

Cost of 

Kw. hr. Labor and 

Month Year Mileage Kw. hr. per Mile Material 
May 1913 637 550 0.863 $6.30 
June 1913 535 552 1.032 1.60 
July 1913 433 438 1.011 0.00 
August L913 510 46 1.069 2.90 
September 1913 392 385 0.982 0.60 
October 1913 425 420 0.988 1 ets 
November U9T3 438 442 1.008 15.49 
December 1913 421 464 1.101 18.07 
January 1914 450 521 1.159 8.84 
February 1914 521 558 1.070 6.97 
March 1914 435 556 1.278 26.96 
April 1914 410 443 1.080 i pe br) 


was due to the heavy snowstorms which were then en- 
countered. These storms not only called for much more 
energy but also required such hard work from the mo- 
tors that many of the commutator leads were unsoldered 
and had to be repaired. 

In conclusion it might be said that the company own- 
ing the truck was so much pleased with its performance 
that another one has been ordered for emergency serv- 
ice. Still another electric truck has been ordered by 
another department to take the place of a worn-out gas- 
oline automobile. 


DISPATCHER’S TELEPHONE JACK BOXES MOUNTED 
ON B., A. & P. LOCOMOTIVES 


The Butte, Anaconda & Pacific Railroad, an electri- 
fied steam road recently described in the ELECTRIC 
RAILWAY JOURNAL, has installed a Western Electric 
telephone dispatching system to cover 76 miles of its 
track. While the trains for the most part are used to 
haul copper ore from the mines at Butte to the smelter 
at Anaconda several passenger trains are operated each 
day over the line, all traffic being handled by electric 
locomotives. The dispatcher is located at Anaconda 
and is in communication with thirteen stations on the 
system. Thirteen of the seventeen locomotives in serv- 
ice are equipped with telephones, and have jack boxes 
so placed on the oustide of the engine cab that connec- 
tions can be easily made to the overhead wires by 
line poles. This road has an unusually fine system of 
overhead construction in its electrical plant, using a No. 
10 B. & S.-gage, copper circuit for the telephones, al- 
though the line is only 40 miles in length. 


The annual report of the Société Nationale des 
Chemins de fer Vicinaux of Belgium, just issued, shows 
that the company is increasing its electrical lines. It 
now has 490 electric motor cars and 751 steam loco- 
motives and has under construction 100 motor cars and 
only thirteen steam locomotives. The Société Nationale 
is owned partly by the Belgium Government and partly 
by private capital and operates a network of inter- 
urban railways in Belgium. It has about 2500 miles 
of track, mostly narrow gage. The gross earnings in 
1913 were about $5,600,000. 


The Pennsylvania Lines West have recently had built 
for use in the Cleveland ore docks three locomotives of 
unusual design. The locomotives run on a gage 42 in., 
inside the main tracks, and are attached to the cars 


‘they handle by side arms. 
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MANGANESE INSERT TURNOUTS FOR NEW YORK 
RAILWAYS | 


The New York Railways is about to receive from the 
Columbia Machine Works & Malleable Iron Company, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., for use at the Brooklyn end of the 
Williamsburg bridge, the right-hand and left-hand 
turnouts of 100-ft. radius, which are shown in the ac- 
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ture of special work will hereafter be a regular feature 
with this company. 

The piece illustrated has the following dimensions for 
both turnouts: Length of inner rails, including rolled 
steel approach, 52 ft.; length of outer rails, 39 ft. 6 in.; 
total length of switch, 16 ft., and of the manganese in- 
sert therefor, 10 ft. 6 in. The switch tongue itself is 
10 ft. long and, like its insert, is made of manganese 
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Cross-Sections of Manganese Insert Work for the New York Railways 


companying half-tone. This piece is of the manganese 
insert type standard for the conduit conductor track con- 
struction of the New York Railways. It is of particular 
interest as the first piece of special work ever built by 
the Columbia company. The manufacturer installed a 
special grinder and planer outfit for the proper machin- 
ing of the job, and has since undertaken a number of 
other special work installations. In fact, the manufac- 


throughout. The gage on curved track was specified as 


4 ft. 834 in., with a minimum admissible variation of 
Ye in. The weight of the complete job is approximately 
8 tons. 

The manganese steel inserts which were specified for — 
this work conform to the following chemical analysis: 
Manganese, 10 to 13.50 per cent; carbon, 1 per cent; 
silicon, 0.36 per cent to 0.38 per cent; phosphorus, 0.045 


Right-Hand and Left-Hand Manganese Insert Turnout for the New York Railways 
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per cent, and sulphur, 0.02 to 0.03 per cent. The re- 
mainder of this special work conforms to the New York 
Railways’ specification for rolled steel rails, as follows: 
Carbon, 0.50 to 0.60 per cent; silicon, 0.20 to 0.28 per 
cent; phosphorus, 0.03 per Gent or less, and paren ees 
0.70 per cent to 0.85 per cent. 


RECORDS OF NEW HAVEN SINGLE-PHASE ELECTRIC 
SWITCHING LOCOMOTIVE 


Although the complete electrification between New 
York and New Haven has not yet been placed in serv- 
ice, the switching of all freight cars between Stamford 
and Harlem River has been done successfully with 
Westinghouse single-phase locomotives for approxi- 
mately eighteen months. The economies and reliabil- 
ity which the New York, New Haven & Hartford Rail- 
road obtained by the use of the electric switcher locomo- 
tives are said to have exceeded all expectations. 

The three main switching yards on the New Haven 
system are as follows: Harlem River yard, length 23.3 
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to a float is raised and lowered electrically by means 
of two controllers. In addition to these controllers, 
there are two controllers which manipulate two mo- 
tors connected to a friction drum which by means of a 
rope holds the floats in their slips securely to the gang 
or approach bridge. Three large steel bars keep the 
tracks on the float properly aligned with tracks on the 
approaches while cars are being loaded or unloaded. 

Six movements are required to unload a float 
and dispatch a train to the yard; six movements 
are also necessary to load a float. When either load- 
ing or unloading floats two flat cars are always coupled 
between the electric switcher locomotive and the cars 
being hauled on or off the float. In this way the loco- 
motive always remains on land, the two flat cars act- 
ing as an arm for reaching the train. Each float has. 
three tracks, the two outside tracks with a capacity 
for eight cars and the center one for six cars. In this 
float service it is important to load and unload cars 
so that the floats do not capsize. This is prevented as 
follows: The eight cars on track No. 1 are hauled off 


Single-Phase Switching Locomotives at Harlem Yards of New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad 


miles; Oak Point yard, length, 37.16 miles, and West- 
chester yard, length, 22.29 miles. The Van Nest yards 
are used for storage only. 

In March, 1911, the first switching engine was placed 
in operation at Stamford, Conn. In August, 1912, the 
first switcher started to work in the Westchester 
yards; in September, 1912, the first was started in the 
Oak Point yards:in float service, and in August, 1913, 
the first began its operation in the Harlem River yards 
proper. The service performed by the locomotives in 
the Oak Point yard is of special interest. This yard 
is the terminal where all the cars on flats destined to 
the New England States are unloaded. Each float is 
properly docked and secured. There are two large 
controlling bridges at this terminal, one with accom- 
modations for five floats and the other for three. These 
bridges contain all of the counterweights used to com- 
pensate for the weight of the individual gang or ap- 
proach bridges besides all control apparatus for the 
operation of these float docks. The entire gang bridge 
to each float is hinged on to the mainland. The bridge 
consists of two parts connected by a hinged joint. 
Each of these two parts of the approach bridge leading 


until two cars remain, enough to have about 100 tons 
on this track, and this train is left standing until later. 
Then all the eight cars on track No. 3 are hauled off. 
Next the six cars on track No. 2 are hauled off by way 
of a switch on to track No. 3 and then off. Finally the 
remaining cars of the eight-car train on track No. 1 
are hauled off. The minimum time required to load 
and unload a float (twelve movements) is thirty-five 
minutes. 

To date not a single feature has developed in which 
the electric locomotive is not superior to the steam lo- 
comotive in switching service. The ease with which 
electric locomotives are controlled, the elimination of 
stand-by losses and those that are necessary where 
coal and water are used, elimination of liability for 
freezing up in cold weather, are all features which are 
to be credited to the electric locomotive. 

Six electric locomotives do the work of approxi- 
mately twice the number of steam locomotives for- 
merly used. Eight electric locomotives are sufficient 
for practically all of the switching work between 
Stamford and Harlem River station. These are kept 
in service twenty-four hours a day, each making on 
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an average approximately 140 miles in twenty-four 
hours with three eight-hour crew shifts. The electric 
locomotives handling the work between Westchester 
yard and Harlem River for a given month made 38,000 
locomotive miles and consumed approximately 896,000 
kw-hr. at the locomotive. During this same period the 
six locomotives handled approximately 65,000 cars 
which had an approximate total weight of 1,000,000 
tons. Practically all of these cars were transferred 
from floats, and since the control of the electric loco- 
motive is more sensitive than the control of the steam 
locomotive this is a feature that appeals strongly to 
the operators. All of this enormous tonnage is han- 
dled within the corporate limits of New York City, 
where the elimination of smoke is greatly appreciated. 

Sixteen switching locomotives are included in this 
installation. Each locomotive has four Westinghouse 
No. 410, 125-hp, twenty-five-cycle motors and unit 
switch control. These locomotives each weigh 80 tons 
and are able to exert a maximum tractive effort of 
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DIFFERENTIAL STAFFLESS BRAKE FOR LOW-PLAT- 
FORM AND OTHER CARS 


The tendency toward more compact and lighter plat- 
form equipment is demonstrated anew by the differen- 
tial staffless brake which has just been brought out by 
the Lord Manufacturing Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. In 
addition, this brake exerts powerful leverage with lit- 
tle effort so that it is available equally for the regular 
braking of heavy cars and for the contingency braking 
of air-brake cars. 

Besides its extreme compactness above and below 
the platform, as indicated by the dimensions on the 
accompanying drawings, this brake has the advantage 
of a direct drive on the shaft of the brake wheel for 
the application of power to the differentials. The 


principle involved is that which has been successfully 
utilized for years in connection with hoisting ma- 
chinery. 


It will readily be seen by reference to the 


General Views and Drawings of Differential Type Staffless Brake 


40,000 lb. with a clean dry rail. The following items 
as to hauling capacity may be of interest. 

The figures given for straight level track show the 
load which may be handled in infrequent switching 
service. The switching locomotives are guaranteed to 
exert a maximum tractive effort of 36,000 lb. for about 
three minutes at speeds up to 6 m.p.h. and a continu- 
ous tractive effort of 14,800 lb. at a speed of 111%4 


RATED HAULING CAPACITY* 


Number of Cars Each Maximum 


Track Profile 


*On the average road, the load that can be handled is determined 
by the maximum grade. 


m.p.h. In practice it has been found that an electric 
switching locomotive can do the work of two steam 
locomotives because it can be run day and night. It is 
not expected that the maximum voltage on the motors 
will be reached in ordinary switching service, but it is 
available when climbing grades or on longer runs in the 
yard. The average operating potential is estimated to 
be 190 volts. The hour rating corresponding to this 
voltage and current of 900 amp is about 125 hp per 
motor. iS os 


accompanying table of brake powers that any degree 
of hand-brake pressure can be attained by the-use of 
the differential action. 

In the Lord brake very little loss can be attributed 
to friction, as only one shaft and bearing are neces- 
sary. The power is increased through the differentials 
which are cast en bloc and keyed to the shaft of the 
hand wheel. The bearings are of solid bronze, with 
oil holes for lubrication. The brake chain is %4-in. 
BB electric-welded endless chain. The castings are 
all of malleable iron, and the pedestal is of pressed 
steel. Thus the entire brake equipment is very light, 
but rigid and strong. The application of power direct 
to the hand-wheel shaft overcomes the necessity of 
beveled gearing to change from a horizontal to a ver- 
tical alignment, as is the case when a vertical brake 
staff is used in connection with a vertical brake wheel 
and the ordinary gear and pinion installed under the 
platform. 

The brake is fitted with an automatic pawl which 
engages with the ratchet wheel when the brake is ap- 
plied without any action on the part of the operator 
except the winding of the brake wheel, so that the 
efficiency of the operator is greatly improved. To re- 
lease the brake it is only necessary to step on the floor- 
pin’ provided to release the automatic pawl. The re- 
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lease action has a positive check to prevent excessive 
slack in the brake chain, thus eliminating unnecessary 
effort on the part of the operator and insuring a posi- 
tive application of the brakeshoes at the first turn of 
the hand wheel. Three adjustments for brake chain 
slack are provided in order to conform to the particu- 
lar requirements of each car and to permit readjust- 
ment if desired as brakeshoe wear occurs. 

Where the differential brake is used the brake chain 
can be made to pull in exact alignment, which is im- 
possible when a worm drum is used. If the foundation 
brake rigging is hung close to the car floor and all 
possible clearance is needed beneath the platform, the 
sheave wheels can be set into the crown piece, bring- 
ing the brake chain less than 4 in. from the bottom of 
the floor. If the foundation brake rigging is hung very 
low, shims can be placed above the sheave wheel hang- 
ers to lower the brake chain and conform with the 
exact alignment required. However, unless otherwise 
specified, the actual alignment of the brake chain will 
be 51% in. below the crown-piece. 

Referring to the accompanying drawings, the brakes 
are usually furnished with dimension “C” 311% in. and 
dimension “A” 46 in. Dimension “B” can be adjusted 
by the railway company or the car builder to conform 
with requirements. Hand wheels are furnished in 
either malleable iron or bronze, and for three different 
diameters, namely, 17 in., 19 in. and 24 in. The 17-in. 
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THE HOOK-HEEL SWITCH 


Among the switches of the Pennsylvania Steel Com- 
pany is the hook-heel switch which has been on the 
market about one year. Switches of this type are 
already in use on such important electric railways as 
the Brooklyn Rapid Transit System, the Pittsburgh 
Railways, Public Service Railway, Detroit United Rail- 
way, Tri-City Railway and the Pacific Electric Com- 


Fastenings of Hook-Heel Switch Tongue 


pany. This switch is of the pinless type. It derives its 
name from the hook shape of that part of the tongue 
fastening device that is in immediate engagement with 
the tongue. Its new features are simply in the pivot 


and pivot fastenings. 
The distinctive feature of the hook-heel type is the 


wheel is of Special hollow construction. The 19-in. 
and 24-in. wheels are solid. The wheels are generally 
furnished in malleable iron and with “non-ratchet” 
action, although polished bronze wheels and ratchet 
action can be obtained. The weight of the brake is 
70 lb., of the chain 13 lb., and of the hand wheel 10 lb., 
a total of only 93 lb. Car builder’s standard brake 
wheels of practically any diameter can be applied to 
‘the hand-wheel shaft if desired. | 


’ Tape oF BRAKE PRESSURES 
Pull in Pounds 


Differentials / 

Links per Wheel Brake Rod on Brake Rod . 
Small Large Travel 17-in. wheel 19-in. wheel 
8 15 6% in. per turn 654 eee 
8 14 5% in. per turn 761 851 
8 13 434 in. per turn 916 1023 
8 12 3% in. per turn 1148 1083 
8 i i 252 in. per turn 1523 1702 

8 ih with special 24 in. wheel—2150 Ib. 


This brake was designed by Lawrence W. Horne and 
Warren N. Crane, both of whom have been actively as- 
sociated in the engineering department of the Inter- 
borough Rapid Transit Company and the New York 
Railways during the past eight years. Mr. Horne has 
recently been engaged by the Lord Manufacturing 
Company as car engineer and Mr. Crane will act as 
consulting engineer. 

Compilations just completed show that the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company had on April 1, exactly 89,602 
shareholders who held an average of 111.44 shares. 
This is an increase of 12,756 as compared with April 1, 
1913, and is the largest number of shareholders the 
Pennsylvania has ever had. There are 30,240 stock- 
holders of the railroad in the State of Pennsylvania, 


New York has 15,298, New England 16,612, foreign. 


countries 11,784, while 15,668 are scattered. 


Hook-Heel Iron-Bound Girder-Rail Hard-Center Switch Complete 


spring in the holding-down device of the pivot fasten- 
ing which acts so as to take up wear in the various 
parts automatically; thus requiring less attention in 
maintenance than any positive type of fastening. The 
large bottom bearing area, as well as the vertical side 
bearing at the heel of the tongue, is shown in the ac- 
companying views. The tongue has full bearing 
throughout its length. The only part of the tongue 
that does not rest absolutely on the center is where a 


Top View Showing Fastening for Hook-Heel Switch Tongue 


recess is cut in the base of the tongue to permit the 
engagement of the hook fastening. The radial bear- 
ings, formed by the circular shape of the heel of the. 
tongue in contact with the center, with vertical bear- 
ing surfaces of both center and tongue ground to fit, 
greatly assist in preventing any forward movement of 
the tongue under trailing cars. 


The hook is exceedingly simple and effective. The 
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hook enters the recess in the bottom of the tongue and 
engages the top and front edge of the lip formed by 
the recess. The large eye in the hook is engaged by 
a lever which fulcrums on the underside of the switch 
floor at one end and is flattened at the other end to 
receive a spring bolt and to form a seat for the holding 
spring. When the hook has been put in place through 
the slot in the floor of the switch center and is resting 
in the recess in the bottom of the tongue, it hangs in 
a vertical plane parallel to the length of the switch at 


Bottom View of Hook-Heel Switch Tongue Fastening 


an angle of about 45 deg. The lever is pat through the 
eye of the hook and easily finds its fulerum by sliding 
along a guiding groove formed in the underside of the 
switch floor, the other end swinging into position, where 
it is held by a spring bolt. The hook exerts a down- 
ward and rearward pressure that holds the tongue 
firmly to its bearings and insures a close fit. The 
tongue fastenings are readily accessible and can be 
assembled and tightened in less than one minute. 


The Toronto Suburban Street Railway has awarded 
a contract to the Canadian General Electric Company 
for substation apparatus and car equipments, for the 
new line from Toronto to Berlin. This will be the 
first interurban line in Canada to operate at 1500 volts 
d.c. The catenary type of overhead construction will 
be used, and there will be three substations; 1500-volt 
rotary converters, each of 500-kw capacity,- will be 
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CENTER-ENTRANCE STEPLESS CARS FOR THE 
NUREMBERG-FURTHER RAILWAY 


That the introduction of low-level cars in the United 
States is attracting the attention of European electric 
railway managers is demonstrated by the accompanying 
illustrations which show a center-entrance, stepless 
trailer car built by the Maschinen Fabrik Augsburg- 
Niirnberg for the Nuremberg-Fiirther railway. 

The well of this car is furnished with a dividing rail 


Interior View of Stepless Trailer 


for incoming and outgoing passengers, while the main 
compartments are equipped on each side with a six-pas- 
senger longitudinal bench which does not extend to the 
ends in order to leave room for seven standing pas- 
sengers. The normal capacity is twenty-four seated 
and twenty-eight standing passengers, but the car can 
carry a maximum of sixty passengers. The over-all 
length of this trailer is 32 ft., the length of the well 
5.9 ft. and the distance between the pavement and the 


Stepless Trailer for Nuremberg-Fiirther Railway 


used, power being transmitted to the substations at 
. 25,000 volts. The cars will operate on a 600-volt line 
at approximately half normal speed; and changing 
from 1500-volt to 600-volt trolley, or vice versa, will in- 
volve no loss of time in adjustment of control appa- 
ratus. The line with 1500-volt operation will be about 
62 miles long. 


car platform 14 in. The weight of the car is approxi- 
mately 16,500 lb. The front axle is so joined to the 
draft rigging that it may be operated radially, thus 
making it possible to secure the very favorable wheel- 
base of 13.8 ft. Acknowledgments are due to Elek- 
trische Kraftbetriebe und Bahnen for the information 
and photographs of this car. 
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ELECTRIC RAILWAY LEGAL DECISIONS 


CHARTERS, ORDINANCES, FRANCHISES 


Illinois.—Voting Trust—Assumption of Corporate Name. 

Where the majority stockholders of a street railroad com 
pany organized a voting trust to control its operation in 
accordance with the directions of a committee appointed by 
participation certificate holders who were the beneficial 
ewners of the stock, such agreement was not rendered in- 
valid because the majority stockholders were also owners 
of other corporations engaged in a similar business. Such 
ownership is not violative of any law and imposes no liability 
or disability on the owners in their control of the corporation 
in question so long as they conducted its affairs honestly. 

That the trustees of a voting trust of the shares of a street 
railroad company assumed the name Chicago City & Con- 
necting Railway Collateral Trust, which was not incorpo- 
rated, was not a violation of Criminal Code, Sec. 220 (Hurd’s 
Rev. St. 1911, Chap. 38), as an illegal assumption of a cor- 
porate name, since the name did not necessarily imply a 
corporation. (Venner v. Chicago City Ry. Co. et al., 101 
N. E. Rep., 950.) 


Indiana.— Right-of-way Not Assessable for Municipal Im- 
provements—Eminent Domain. 

The statute authorizing a city to impose special assess- 
ments on land benefited to pay expenses of constructing a. 
sewer would not authorize the city to assess for that pur- 
pose the tracks and right-of-way of an interurban street rail- 
way located within the benefited district. 

The construction of a street railway in a city street is not 
an additional servitude for which compensation must be 


made. (Indiana Union Traction Co. et al. v. Gough et al., © 


102 N. E. Rep., 453.) 


Kansas.—Extension of Railway to Serve Certain Lands. 

Landowners who by purchase of stock procured the exten- 
sion of a street railway and an agreement that it should be 
operated over their lands for five years, in consideration of 
their platting and placing such lands on the market, cannot, 
after failing so to do for four years, maintain injunction to 
prevent the removal of such extension, the company. being 
solvent and the trial court having determined that the dam- 
ages, if any, could be recovered in an action at law. (Sent- 
ney et al, (State ex rel: Foote) v. Hutchinson Interurban Ry. 
Co., 135 Pacific Rep., 678.) 


Kentucky.—Franchise Tax—Double Tax. 

~ See. 4077, Ky. St., requires a railroad to pay an annual 
franchise tax to the State and also a local tax to any city 
in which its franchise may be exercised, and Secs. 4078-4080 
provide that the corporation shall report to the State 
Auditor its indebtedness and the interest paid thereon and 
the amount of its stock and the dividends paid thereon from 
which the State Board shall capitalize its total earning 
power, including all its property, tangible and intangible, 
and deduct the assessed value of its tangible property to 
ascertain the value of its franchise. A city assessed a 
street railroad’s tangible property at $366,900, on which 
tax was paid, and afterward the State Board, in fixing the 
franchise tax therein, deducted the value of its tangible 
property therein as fixed by the county assessor, which was 
$36,840 less than the city’s assessment thereon. The com- 
pany tendered a franchise tax to the city, based on the 
deduction of the city’s assessment of its tangible property 
from the capitalization. Held, that the amount tendered was 
all that the city could demand, since to have required the 
road to pay the tax assessed by the State Board would have 
been double taxation to the extent of $36,840, and illegal. 
(City of Newport v. South Covington & C, St. Ry Co., 161 
Se WaeReps, 2220) 


Maryland.—Duty to Repair Paving, Not to Repave. 

Where the charter ordinance of a street railway company 
required it to keep the part of the streets covered by the 
tracks and for 2 ft. on either side in repair at its own 
expense, the obligation of the street railway company is 
merely to repair, and the municipality cannot compel it to 
repave its portion of the street with a new and different 
material. (United Rys. & Electric Co. of Baltimore v. Mayor 
and City Council of Baltimore, 88 Atlantic Rep., 618.) 
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Massachusetts.—Ejection of Passenger Proper. 

Where a drunken person on an electric railway car, who 
refused to pay his fare, was put off by the conductor on a 
public highway near a regular stopping place of the car, 
and it did not appear that, short of his ultimate destination, 
there was any place where his removal would have involved 
less danger, the expulsion was not with such a gross and 
wanton disregard of. his rights and of the injurious conse- 
quences which reasonably might be expected to result to him 
as rendered the company liable, though the expulsion was 
on a bitterly cold night. (Podespik v. Worcester Consol. 
St. Ry. Co., 103 N. E. Rep., 638.) i 


Massachusetts.—Rentals Based on Cost. 

St. 1902, Chap. 534, provided for the use of the Washing- 
ton Street Tunnel in Boston by an elevated railroad com- 
pany at a specified rental. ‘Sec. 7 declared that the value 
of the property taken for the construction of the tunnel but 
no longer needed should be deducted from the cost in ascer- 
taining the rental. Sec. 10 provided that the annual rent 
should be 414 per cent of the net cost of the tunnel and 
Cefined “net cost’ to include all expenditures incurred in 
aequisition and construction, including damages, experises, 
salary of the commission and interest at the rate of 31% 
per cent on the debt incurred in construction prior to the 
beginning of the use. Sec. 16 declared that all rents received 
from property taken for construction should be applied (1) 
to meet sinking fund requirements; (2) to meet interest on 
bonds, and (3) the surplus to the general revenues of the 
city. Held, that where the city took certain estates for 
the completion of the tunnel and approaches parts of which 
thereafter became unnecessary for tunnel purposes and 
were leased by the city to others the net cost of the tunnel 
tor the purpose of ascertaining the rent should be ascer- 
tained as of the time when the use of the tunnel began, and 
that the deduction for surplus property taken should be 
made as of that time, since in no other way could the city 
receive interest on the cost of the tunnel during construc- 
tion and the rents received from such surplus land be con- 
tributed to its sinking fund and other specified uses. (City 
of Boston v. Boston Elevated Ry. Co., 102 N. E. Rep., 80.) 


New Jersey.—Repair of Streets. 

An ordinance granting to a street railway company the 
right to lay its tracks in the streets of a municipality con- 
tained two sections. One required the railway company 
to pave between its tracks on all streets, and the other 
dealt with the repairs required to be made by the company, 
under which the company was bound to repair not only be- 
tween the tracks, but 18 in. outside. This section contained 
a clause which required. the company to pave certain streets 
from curb to curb. Held, that the obligation thus cast upon 
the company did not require it to keep in repair the streets 
from curb to curb, but only to pave from curb to curb, and it 
did not relieve the company from keeping in repair, even on 
the streets it was bound to pave from curb to curb, so much 
of the street as lay between the tracks and 18 in. on each side 
thereof. (Town of Westfield v. Public Service Ry. Co., 87 
Atlantic Rep., 82.) 


New York.—Taxation of Viaduct—Burden of Showing Ex- 
cess. 

The viaduct of a street car company was properly treated 
as tangible property in assessing its special franchise; but 
the pavement between the rails of its tracks and for 2 ft. 
outside thereof was improperly considered as tangible 
property. It is incumbent on a traction company seeking to 
have an assessment of its franchise reduced to show af- 
firmatively that the assessment imposed by the state board 
of tax commissioners was excessive and that itis entitled to. 
have the assessment reduced. (People ex rel. Buffalo & 
L. E. Traction Co. v. State Board of Tax Com’rs, 142 N. Y. 
Supp. 116.) 


New York.—Reasonableness of Transfer Regulations. 

A street car passenger who accepted a transfer and who 
boarded a car at a point other than the transfer point could 
be ejected for his failure to pay fare, though the conductor 
at first accepted the transfer but subsequently demanded 
fare, the conductor having no power to waive the reasonable 
regulations specifying the transfer points. (Rubinger v. 


New York Rys. Co., 144 N. Y. Supp., 766.) 
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North Carolina.—Right-of-Way—Additional Burden—Value 
of Property Taken. 

An electric railroad company acquiring a right-of-way 
could not convey to a traction company the right to im- 
pose additional burdens thereon, but the traction company 
could only acquire the right to impose such additional bur- 
dens and to use additional land for its purpose by con- 
demning the same and paying damages to the owners. 

In a proceeding to condemn land for a railroad right- 
of-way, the proper measure of damages is the difference 
between the market value of the land before and after the 
appropriation, and hence evidence of specific sales of other 
property not similarly located or developed was inadmis- 
sible, though it was intended to develop the property in 
question. (Wadsworth Land Co. v. Piedmont Traction Co. 
et al., 78 S. E. Rep., 299.) 


LIABILITY FOR NEGLIGENCE 


California.—Injuries to Passenger Alighting at a Non- 
Stopping Point—Conductor in Front of Car. 

A street car passenger who had not notified the conductor 
of her desire to alight at the next street crossing had no 
right to assume and act upon the assumption that the car 
would stop at such crossing merely because its speed for 
some reason had been diminished, especially where such 
crossing was one where cars were required to stop only 
on signal. 

A street car conductor was not negligent in going to the 
forward end of the car for the purpose of collecting a fare 
from a passenger who had just boarded the car and gone 
upon the forward platform, as it was his duty to do so, 
though he was thereby prevented from observing that a 
passenger was preparing to alight. (Dougherty et ux. v. 
Union Traction Co. (Civ. 1173), 186 Pacific Rep., 722.) 
Indiana.—Duty of Interurban Motorman to Watch for Pri- 

vate Crossings. ‘ 

A motorman of an interurban car must use care com- 
mensurate with the danger to prevent injuries at places 
where persons are likely to be, and if he has actual knowl- 
edge of the existence of a private farm crossing constructed 
by the company, he must keep a lookout for persons in pass- 
ing over it. (Hartlage v. Louisville & N. Ry. & Lighting 
Co., 102 N. E. Rep., 738.) 

Maine.—New Trial—Excessive Damages—Conditions. 

Where a verdict is excessive, a motion for new trial will 
be overruled in the event that plaintiff remits the excess, 
but otherwise it will be sustained. (Blair v. Lewiston, A. & 
W. St. Ry., 89 Atlantic Rep., 140.) 

Maine.—Verdict for Excessive Damages Not Disturbed. 

The court will not disturb a verdict on the ground of ex- 
cessive damages unless it very clearly appears to be ex- 
cessive upon any view of the facts which the jury was au- 
thorized to adopt. (Boyd v. Bangor Ry..& Electric Co., 89 
Atlantic Rep., 140.) . 
Maryland.—Definitions of Liability for Accidents at Cross- 

ings. 

Where recovery for injuries to a traveler struck by an 
electric car at a crossing was sought on the sole theory that 
the collision could have been avoided by the motorman exer- 
cising due care, and the court charged that if the motor- 
man could have avoided the accident by the use of ordinary 
care after he saw, or by ordinary care might have seen, the 
danger, the verdict must be for him, and the court refused 
to charge that if the motorman brought his car to a stop in 
the usual manner and at the usual place for taking on pas- 
sengers, and if, after he saw, or by ordinary diligence could 
have seen, the traveler’s peril he could not by such care as a 
reasonably prudent man would have used under like circum- 
stances have avoided the collision, there could be no recover- 
ery, was reversible error. (Capital Traction Co. v. Cont- 
ner, 87 Atlantic Rep., 905.) 

Maryland.—Action for Injuries—Release by Person Injured. 

Code Pub. Civ. Laws, Art. 67, Sec. 1, provides that when- 
ever death shall be caused by wrongful act, neglect or de- 
fault such as would have entitled the party injured to main- 
tain an action and recover damages if death had not ensued, 
the person who would have been liable if death had not en- 
sued shall be liable to an action for damages, notwithstand- 
ing the death of the person injured. Held, that where a. 
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person injured during his lifetime released the defendant 
from all and every claim that he might or could have for 
or on account of his injuries such release was a bar to a 
subsequent action for his death resulting therefrom. (State 
to Use of Melitch, v. United Rys. & Electric Co. of Balti- 
more, 88 Atlantic Rep., 230.) 


Massachusetts.—Horse Killed from Stepping on Track— 
Res Ipsa Loquitur. 

When a horse stepped on a rail of a street car track on a 
wet day a spark flashed from the rail and the horse sud- - 
denly stopped, fell and died. There was evidence that the 
rails and electric appliances were in perfect condition on the 
following morning but that it was possible for the horse 
to be killed by reason of a short-circuit between the rail and 
a wire at some point on the track further from the power 
house than the place of the accident, and that there was 
more danger on a wet than on a dry day. Moreover, an 
experienced veterinary surgeon, who made an autopsy, 
stated that the appearance of the horse’s organs indicated 
that it was killed by electricity. Held, that the circum- 
stances raise an inference of negligence by defendant under 
the res ipsa loquitur doctrine. (St. Louis v. Bay State St. 
Ry. Co., 103 N. E. Rep., 639.) 

Massachusetts.—Alighting from Slowly Moving Car—Con- 
tributory Negligence. 

A passenger attempting to alight from a slowly moving 
car is not as a matter of law guilty of negligence, and 
whether an ordinarily prudent person would have done so 
under similar circumstances is for the jury. 

A street railway company, which does not invite a pas- 
senger to alight while the car is moving and is not negli- 
gent in bringing the car to a stop, is under no duty to warn 
or to restrain a passenger alighting until the car shall stop, 
and it is not liable for injury to a passenger alighting be- 
fore the car stops. (Mabry v. Boston Elevated Ry. Co., 102 
N. E. Rep., 309.) 

Missouri.—Alighting at a Non-Stop Point. 

A passenger who has signaled the car to stop is justified 
in assuming that he might alight when the car did stop, 
notwithstanding it was in the middle of a block. 

Where those in charge of a street car know that a pas- 
senger is in the act of alighting therefrom it is their duty 
to exercise such a degree of care as would be exercised by a 
careful and skilful man under the same circumstances to 
hold the car stationary. (Gardner v. Metropolitan St. Ry. 
Co., 152 S. W. Rep., 98, 99.) 


Missouri.—Negligence of Driver Not Imputable to Others— 
“Vigilant Watch’—“First Appearance of Danger.” 

Where plaintiff in an action against a street railway for 
personal injuries from a collision was not driving or direct- 
ing the wagon on which she was riding with her husband, 
and he was not her agent in so doing, his negligence in 
driving, if any, was not imputable to her, wheré she did 
not concur in or expressly sanction it or, knowing the dan- 
ger, fail to protect herself. 

The doctrine of “vigilant watch,’ as applying to the 
operation of a street railway, requires that a motorman on 
the “first appearance of danger” to a vehicle on the track 
shall stop the car in the shortest time and space possible, 
and where he has an unobstructed view of the vehicle either 
on the track or so near as to be in danger, and he sees, or 
by due care might see, the danger in time to control or 
stop his car before collision, the time and place where his 
duty to do so arose is somewhere between the place of 
vision and the collision. (Johnson v. Springfield Traction 
Co., 161 S. W. Rep., 1194.) 

North Carolina.—Injury to Passenger from Projecting 
Screw—Unavoidable Accident. 

As the street car on which plaintiff was a passenger ap- 
proached a certain point plaintiff asked the conductor to 
slow up so that he could get off, and attempted to get off 
while the car was going 3 or 4 m.p.h., when he caught a very 
thin finger ring in a screw at the bottom of the grab handle, 
36 in. from the bottom of the step, and his little finger was 
jerked off by the forward motion of the car. The screw 
head projected about 1/16 in. from the surface. Held, that 
the injury was an unavoidable accident for which the street 
car company was not responsible. (Pendergrast v. Durham 
Traction Co., 79 S. E. Rep., 984.) v 


i 
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News of Electric Railways 


Supreme Court Loan Decision in Philadelphia 


Affirming its previous decree that the $8,600,000 and the 
$12,900,000 municipal loans were invalid, the Supreme Court 
of Pennsylvania, on May 12, in handing down its opinion 
thereon, incidentally upheld the constitutionality of the acts 
of Assembly making the personal property assessments co- 
equal with the realty assessments as the basis of the city’s 
borrowing capacity of 7 per cent of the grand total of such 
assessments. As compared with the present unused bor- 
rowing capacity of about $15,000,000 on the realty assess- 
ments, the addition of the personal property assessments 
as basis of borrowing capacity would increase the city’s 
combined unused borrowing capacity to upward of $57,000,- 
000. In reviewing the decision the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger said: 

“Although Director A. Merritt Taylor, of the Department 
of City Transit, made no statement on the subject, it was 
said at his office that the opinion held there was that the 
Mayor and the administration leaders would proceed as 
speedily as possible to float a loan for a large sum with the 
personal property assessments as a basis for improved 
rapid transit projects. It was suggested that the loan 
would probably be for a minimum of $25,000,000, and pos- 
sibly as much as $40,000,000, which would be close to the 
estimated addition to the city’s borrowing capacity result- 
ing from the decision sustaining the constitutionality of the 
act of the Legislature authorizing the personal property 
basis for permanent bond issues.” ; 


Toledo Franchise Committee to Report Before Monday 


The special franchise committee of the Council of Toledo, 
Ohio, must report to that body by May 25. So far no 
intimations have been made as to what the report will con- 
tain, further than a statement of the points agreed upon 
with Mr. Doherty and a discussion of the question of fare, 
which resulted in the termination of the negotiations. Vice- 
Mayor Hassenzahl was quoted as saying that several of 
the concessions made by the committee during the negotia- 
tions were based on the understanding that the company 
would in the end yield to a low rate of fare, and that if 
such a rate was not given the committee would not stand 
by the concessions. 

Intense interest has developed in the publicity campaign 
conducted by Henry L. Doherty, as the representative of 
the Toledo Railways & Light Company, Toledo, Ohio. While 
many people have followed the campaign ‘closely from the 
beginning there has been such an increase in interest since 
the recent abandonment of the ‘franchise negotiations that 
the publicity work of the company has become a subject of 
discussion on all sides. The publicity forum is being con- 
ducted in the Toledo Blade, Toledo Times and other publi- 
cations. 

Mr. Doherty is having the early statements put into the 
form of folders and distributed from the folder boxes in 
the cars. 
it was found that a large number was needed and at pres- 
ent 30,000 are being distributed daily. On May 20 criticism 
No. 6 had been reached. Only one criticism is printed on 
each folder. They are being issued to the public just as 
they were published in the newspapers originally. In addi- 
tion to the Blade and the Times the company is using twelve 
weekly publications in the city and is displaying posters on 
all the billboards. At the head of Superior Street has been 
placed an electric sign, “Read our publicity forum on the 
franchise question in the Blade and the Times.” The Toledo 
News-Bee, which has been hostile to the company’s proposi- 
tion from the start, is not being used, as it was thought 
that its columns could add nothing to the strength of the 
forum. 

Mr. Doherty has addressed many organizations and as~- 
semblages recently by invitation. This development of the 
publicity campaign has surprised even the officials of the 
company. 

Numerous requests have been received for copies of the 
publicity forum conducted by Mr. Doherty. These requests 
have come from attorneys, public utility men and others 


At first 10,000 were printed every other day, but: 


-from almost every state in the Union and include six or 


seven letters from Texas. Mr. Doherty believes that to re- 
ceive the greatest amount of benefit from publicity, it 
should be continuous and the people should be kept well in- 
formed at all times of just what is necessary for the opera- 
tion of a property to furnish good service and what price 
must be received to support the service which is demanded. 

It is said that the city will have 10,000 copies of the last 
franchise drawn by City Solicitor Thurstin printed and dis- 
tributed in an endeavor to counteract the effect of the com- 
pany’s publicity. The city inserted a 2-in. advertisement in 
the Toledo papers recently asking for bids for a franchise 
on the local streets. 

The business men feel that the publicity which the city 
is receiving in connection with the unreasonable stand taken 
regarding the rate of fare will have a very unfavorable in- 
fluence. 

Mr. Doherty spoke at the noonday lunch of the Michigan 
Alumni on May 20. He said that excessively stringent reg- 
ulation of corporations was equivalent to war against pros- 
perity. A sentiment was developing in Toledo for a reason- 
able fare and good service. This was the correct view to 
take of the situation. Poor street railway service dwarfs the 
prospects of a city. 


Kansas City Franchise Negotiations Resumed 


Franchise negotiations between the Metropolitan Street 
Railway, Kansas City, Mo., and representatives of the city 
were resumed on May 11. O. H. Dean, representing the 
Commercial Club, the Live Stock Exchange and the Real 
Estate Exchange, presented the objections to the ordinance 
drawn by Major Jost. He objected chiefly to the forfeiture 
clause of the grant, asserting that it provided a penalty only 
for the management and not for the mortgagees, who are 
really the owners. He advocated a clause that would inflict 
a penalty on the mortgagees in case of default. Mr. Dean 
also objected to the clauses whereby the city will receive 
8 per cent of the gross revenue of the company, advocating 
2 per cent, to be used exclusively for improvement of parks 
and sanitary facilities. Six tickets for a quarter also prom- 
ised to become an issue. 

D. M. Pinkerton, who originally was named as one of 
the city’s directors in control of the company, has been 
appointed to the school board. 

An ordinance providing for the construction of double 
track on Twenty-fourth Street from Main Street to Grand 
Avenue by the Metropolitan Street Railway, was passed by 
the lower board of the Kansas City Council om May 11. It 
was referred in the upper house because of a charter pro- 
vision which prevents both branches of the Council from 
passing a grant in one night. The city reserves the right to 
revoke the grant should it be used separately from the 
general system, as would be possible in case of the dismem- 
berment of the Metropolitan Street Railway. 

Rapid progress was made by the conferees in Kansas 
City regarding a franchise for the Metropolitan Street 
Railway during the week ending May 16. The capital valu- 
ation of the company’s property was placed at $30,000,000, 
and the physical valuation at $25,962,000. The company 
will be permitted to receive 6 per cent annually on the 
capital valuation, until this is reduced to the amount of the 
physical valuation, after which the city will receive two- 
thirds of the net. income to one-third for the company. 
The franchise committee agreed to the section giving the 
company a grant on the streets of the city until 1944. 
Eleven directors are provided for, six of whom will be 
selected by the company and five by the city. The circuit 
court of appeals will name the succeeding city directors, 
as the terms expire. The three block clause that allowed 
competing companies three blocks of track on each line or 
extension was repealed in favor of one allowing such com- 
panies six consecutive blocks on any one line. The follow- 
ing schedule was arranged for the week beginning May 18: 
Monday, extensions; Tuesday, fares; Wednesday, viaduct 
contention of the Terminal Railway Company; Thursday, 
organized labor demands, and interurbans. Slightly more 
than 15 miles of extensions are proposed. 
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Mr. Mellen Ignored in Westchester Transaction 


Charles S. Mellen, formerly president of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad, resumed his testimony 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission at Washington 
on May 19. Much of the testimony that day was confined 
to the negotiations which resulted in the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad taking over the New York, 
Westchester & Boston Railway, a high-speed electric line 
out of New York. Mr. Mellen had never given serious 
thought to the suggestions that the New Haven acquire 
the Westchester line until Oakleigh Thorne presented the 
matter to him. Mr. Thorne had acquired both the New 
York, Westchester & Boston and the New York & Port- 
chester Railways, and urged Mr. Mellen to take the matter 
of their purchase up with the directors of the New Haven 
road. Mr. Mellen presented the matter to the late J. P. 
Morgan, who suggested that a committee be appointed to 
conduct the negotiations. This committee consisted of Mr. 
Morgan, William Rockefeller and G. MacCulloch Miller, 
with Mr. Mellen a member ex officio. Mr. Mellen was never 
taken into the confidence of the committee. 

After negotiating fourteen months the committee reported 
to the board of directors that it had expended $11,000,000 
in acquiring the two lines, but gave no details of how the 
money had been spent or when or to whom it had been 
paid er any detailed account of how much had been paid for 
each of the items of the various acquisitions comprising the 
property. Mr. Mellen told Mr. Morgan that he thought a 
comprehensive account should be rendered. This was during 
the panic of 1907. Mr. Morgan refused Mr. Mellen’s re- 
quest harshly and abruptly. The directors accepted the 
_incomplet¢ report, but two. of them, Mr. Skinner and Mr. 
Hemingway, both of Connecticut, questioned the transac- 
tion.. Mr. Mellen was forced to tell them that he was not 
acquainted with the details, and suggested that he would 
appoint either of them a committee to wait on Mr. Morgan. 
They were all willing that he should go to Mr. Morgan and 
“bark his shins,” but were afraid to go to him themselves. 

Notations and memoranda which Mr. Mellen had written 
on the papers at the time complained that he was not told 
anything; that the New Haven’s money was being spent, 
and that he did not know where it was. going or for what 
purpose. The total cost of the Westchester properties to 
the New Haven to this time has been about $35,000,000. 
In a memorandum written on one of the papers drawn in 
the course of negotiations Mr. Mellen expressed his fear 
that reputations would be damaged and that he would be 
the “goat” before the transaction was at an end. He said 
that when trouble prevailed in large enterprises somebody 
had to bear the burden. Others could go to Carlsbad or 
to some other cure, but somebody had to stay and fight it 
out. Afterward when Mr. Mellen read the memorandum 
expressing his fears about the transaction it looked to him 
as if he were a prophet. The changes which the New Haven 
wanted in the Westchester franchise related to an extension 
of time in which the road was to be completed, a change 
_ of route and a consolidation with the New York & Port- 
. chester. These were all brought about. At the time the 
negotiations for the purchase were carried on Mace Moulton 
was the president of the Westchester Company. The ar- 
rangements for the changes in the franchise were made 
through him. Mr. Moulton is now dead. . 

The hearing on May 20 was devoted very largely to an 
inquiry into the purchases of electric railway properties 
in Connecticut and Rhode Island by the New Haven. The 
Consolidated Railway was originally the Thompson Tram- 
way of Connecticut. It afterward became the Worcester & 
Eastern Railroad, later the Consolidated Railway and was 
then. merged with the present New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad. The stock of the Consolidated Railway, 
which was secured by the New Haven Railroad through pur- 
chase, became treasury stock of the latter subject to the 
disposition of the board of directors, and was in turn ex- 
changed share for share for Boston & Maine Railroad stock 
to the extent of 109,948 shares. The Consolidated Railway 
charter was amended by the Connecticut gate ES to 
enable this amalgamation to be carried out. 

Approximately $5,000,000 of Fair Haven & Westville 
stock was taken up with $10,000,000 of the 3% per cent 
New Haven Railroad debentures running for fifty years, 
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not convertible into stock of the New Haven Railroad. 
After the Fair Haven & Westville Street Railway was pur- 
chased the New Haven merged the Stamford, the Meriden 
and the Fairhaven & Westerville lines into the Worcester & 
Eastern and changed its name to the Consolidated Railroad. 
Mr. Mellen thought that the New Haven had paid for the 
Stamford Railway in cash. In 1905 the New Haven pur- 
chased 7718 shares of the stock of the Hartford Street Rail- 
way at $285 a share. There was sharp competition for the 
stock of this company. Mr. Mellen thought that among 
the competitors of the New Haven in this deal were inter- 
ests identified with the United Gas Improvement Company, 
Philadelphia. Subsequently the New Haven took over the 
electric railways in New London, Montville and Norwich. 
Control of these properties was thought to be desirable 
because only a short line had to be built to afford through 
connections via the Worcester & Connecticut Eastern be- 
tween New London, Conn., and Worcester, Mass. After the 
purchase of these properties the New Haven built the link 
between Central Village and Norwich and electrified the 
line. The stock of the Norwich Street Railway was ac- 
quired at $110 a share; that of the New London Street 
Railway at $105 a share and that of the Montville Street 
Railway at $160 a share. In addition to this the company 
paid $40 a share to a Mr. Kelley for his work in acquiring 
the stock of the Montville and the Norwich Street Railways. 
Mr. Mellen thought this a paying deal as the properties at 
New London and Norwich were leased by him just before 
he retired from the New Haven to the Shore Line Electric 
Railway for 999 years at a fixed rental of 5 per cent of the 
capital stock. 

The control of the Connecticut Railway & Lighting Com- 
pany operating in Bridgeport and Waterbury was nego- 
tiated through Thomas Dolan and Randall Morgan, Phila- 
delphia, who are identified with the United Gas Improve- 
ment Company. These properties are leased to the Con- 
solidated Railway for 999 years on a graded rental which 
runs up ultimately to a guarantee of $1,400,000 a year. 
This lease is guaranteed by the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford. Mr. Mellen thought the lease had proved profit- 
able. He was not acquainted with the details of the 
transaction by which the Worcester & Webster Street Rail- 
way and the Webster and Dudley Street Railway had been 
acquired by the New Haven. He had no knowledge that 
these properties had cost the New Haven more than $1,000,- 
000 and had been turned over to the New England Invest- 
ments & Security Company for $337,458. 

Senator Aldrich of Rhode Island was largely responsible 
for the New Haven taking over the electric railways in 
Rhode Island. The properties there were acquired by the 
New Haven at more than $200 a share. There is a multi- 
plicity of companies in Rhode Island, including the Provi- 
dence Securities Company, the United Traction & Electric 
Company and the Rhode Island Company, which last leased 
the separate companies. Mr. Mellen said that he would be 
surprised if the loss to the New Haven on account of the 
purchase of the electric railways in Rhode Island had not 
amounted to more than $2,000,000 in four years and five 
months. 


Subway Construction Awards in New York. 


The members of the Public Service Commission for the 
First District of New York conferred on May 18 with repre- 
sentatives of the Interborough Rapid Transit Company and 
of the Holbrook, Cabot & Rollins Corporation, to consider 
a protest made by the former against the possible award 
to the latter of the contract for the construction of Section 
No. 6-A of Routes Nos. 4 and 38, the Seventh Avenue sub- 
way in Manhattan. This section covers the connection 
which will be made between the new subway in Seventh 
Avenue and the existing subway at Times Square. As the 
operating lessee of the existing subway, the Interborough 
Company objects to the award of this work to the Holbrook, 
Cabot & Rollins Corporation notwithstanding that it is the 
lowest bidder, on the ground that “the contractor has not 
the slightest conception of the difficulties involved or of the 
work to be done to assure the safe and continuous opera- 
tion. of trains during the construction work.’ This is the 
second time the commission has opened bids for this work. 
On the first bidding, in March last, the Oscar Daniels Com- 
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pany was the low bidder at $304,316. At that time the 
Interborough Company protested against the award of the 
contract to the Daniels Company for reasons similar to 
those now given. After due consideration the commission 
rejected all bids and readvertised. The bids were opened 
the second time on May 18, when the Holbrook, Cabot & 
Rollins Corporation was found to be the low bidder at 
$421,566, the Oscar Daniels Company not appearing in the 
second competition. In the first bidding the Rapid Transit 
Subway Construction Company, which is owned by the 
Interborough Company, was the third bidder at $498,038. 
In the second competition that company was the second 
bidder at $468,038. 

Bids for the construction of the proposed crosstown sub- 
way in Canal Street were opened by the Public Service 
Commission for the First District during the week ended 
May 16. This is known as Section No. 2 of Route No. 20. 
The plans call for a two-track subway from the Manhattan 
end of the Manhattan Bridge through Canal Street to a 
junction with the Broadway subway. This line will pass 
under the existing subway and the Centre Street Loop 
subway, and will have a deep station running from Centre 
Street almost to Broadway. It will be operated by the 
New York Municipal Railway Corporation and used to bring 
the trains coming over the Manhattan Bridge into the 
Broadway subway. On account of the character of the 
ground the commission asked for bids on two different kinds 
of plans—one according to the usual method of excavating 
and building the subway structure in the cut, and the other 
by providing cast-iron tunnels for a portion of the route. 
The lowest bidder for the usual method of construction was 
the Underpinning & Foundation Company, at $1,822,994, 
while the Degnon Contracting Company was the lowest 
bidder for the method including cast-iron tunnels, at 
$2,438,258. 

Bids for the construction of Section No. 1A of Routes 
Nos. 4 and 38, the Seventh Avenue subway in Manhattan, 
will be opened by the Public Service Commission for the 
First District on June 9. This section covers the connection 
between the new Seventh Avenue subway and the existing 
subway at the Battery. 
that to be done at the Times Square junction, although on 
account of the difference in location and the fact that an 
open park covers the subway at the Battery the difficulty 
will not be as great. The work involves the building of a 
new station opposite the present station at South Ferry 
near the Battery. 


Fraud in West Shore Railway Promotion 


After a year of investigation the Ontario Railway Board 
has returned a finding to the effect that false and fraudulent 
representations secured for John W. Moyes the contract or 
agreement with the municipalities of Goderich, Kincardine, 
Ashfield and Huron for the construction of the West Shore 
Railway, and that false and fraudulent progress certificates 
gave Moyes the proceeds of the sale of bonds guaranteed by 
the municipalities. The board summarizes its findings as 
follows: 

That John W. Moyes by the false and fraudulent repre- 
sentation that $12,500 had been paid into the Dominion Bank 
at Toronto on account of capital stock procured the perma- 
nent organization of the Ontario West Shore Railway. 

That no permanent capital was contributed to the under- 
taking beyond the proceeds of the sale of bonds guaranteed 
by the municipalities, although $15,000 of the unguaranteed 
bonds were apparently taken by the Provincial Steel Com- 
pany in part payment of rails. 

That Moyes, in breach of the Ontario Railway Act, pro- 

cured a colorable agreement for the construction of the 
railway, to be entered into between the company and the 
Huron Construction Company, which was really Moyes. 

That by procuring false and fraudulent progress certifi- 
cates the promoter withdrew from the Toronto General 
Trust Company the proceeds of the sale of the bonds guar- 
anteed by the municipalities: with a value, with interest, of 
$402,837. 

That owing to the fact that books of account were not kept 
and that vouchers were missing, the board could not report 
exactly how much of the amount so fraudulently withdrawn 
by Moyes was properly expended, but that the records show 
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$228,272.06 to have been properly expended in construction 
and material. 

The board concludes that the $165,000 of unguaranteed 
bonds supposed to be in the possession of Moyes are value- 
less. The board bases this on the fact that the Huron Con- 
struction Company, to which the bonds were supposed to 
have been paid, never really existed, that what company 
there was existed in John W. Moyes. In dealing with the 
disposal of the moneys, the board finds that there is still 
$174,565 to be accounted for. 


Proposed Block Signal Installations in Indiana 


Indiana interurban lines are preparing to install approxi- 
mately 115 additional miles of block signals during 1914. 
Contracts for these installations have not yet been let, but 
the plans of the various companies are about completed. 
The Union Traction Company of Indiana will install auto- 
matic block signals on its Tipton Division between Broad 
Ripple and “Strawboard”’ siding, a distance of 15.08 miles, 
and on the Anderson Division between “Summit” siding and 
the south side of Jonesboro, a distance of 8.77 miles, or a 
total installation of 23.85 miles. 

The Terre Haute, Indianapolis & Eastern Traction Com- 
pany will install a total of 25.35 miles, as follows: on the 
Terre Haute Division, from Terre Haute city limits to 
Brazil, a distance of 11.25 miles; on the Brazil Division, 
from Plainfield to Bridgeport, a distance of 4.6 miles, and 
on the Crawfordsville Division, from Dye’s siding to 
Brownsburg, a distance of 9.5 miles. 

The Fort Wayne & Northern Indiana Traction Company 
will install approximately 25 miles. The greater part of 
this installation will be put in between LaGro and Peru, 
about 22 miles, closing up the unprotected section between 
Huntington and Logansport; and about 3 miles will be in: 
stalled at Delphi. 

The Chicago, South Bend & Northern Indiana Railway 
will install about 9 miles of the semaphore type of signal 
during the present year, but the locations have not yet been 
announced. 

The Indianapolis, Columbus & Southern Traction Com- 
pany proposes to install approximately 24 miles of absolute 
block signal system between Taylor and Seymour. 

The Indiana Railway & Light Company, operating the 
line from Kokomo to Marion, will install about 8 miles 
during this year. 

No plans have yet been made for the extension of the 
Simmen system to the Greensburg Division of the Indian- 
apolis & Cincinnati Traction Company, but it is understood 
that this matter will be taken up later in the year between 
the company and the Public Service Commission. 


Prospects of Agreement on Seattle Purchase by City 


Mayor Hiram C. Gill, of Seattle, Wash., who as Mayor in 
1910 approved the ordinance revoking the franchise of the 
Seattle, Renton & Southern Railway, before the finance 
committee of the City Council recently endorsed the plan 
proposed for the purchase of the property of the company by 
the city, qualifying this endorsement only by limiting the 
purchase price to a reasonable figure. This endorsement fol- 
lowed a review of the offer made by the receivers through 
Harold Preston immediately to transfer the property within 
the city to the municipality, to be paid for at the rate of 25 
per cent per year of the gross earnings for a period of 
twenty-five years. Mr. Preston explained to the committee 
that this value had been worked out with a view of just 
paying the indebtedness. When it was shown that, with 
an annual 4 per cent increase in the earnings of the sys- 
tem, this plan would mean the payment by the city in 
twenty-three years of $1,200,000 for the property, Mayor 
Gill suggested that a maximum value be placed on the 
property, beyond which point the city should not be re-~ 
quired to pay. Mr. Preston is said to have expressed the 
belief that the Superior Court and the creditors, all of 
whom have agreed to the plan for purchase as proposed, 
could reach some agreement satisfactory to the Council 
and to those who have invested in the property. The whole 
matter was laid over by the committee for two weeks 
pending the return to Seattle of Scott Calhoun, the other 
receiver of the property, who has been in the East. 
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Rapid Transit Construction Progress in Brooklyn 


The physical connection between the Myrtle Avenue and 
the Broadway elevated lines of the Brooklyn Rapid Tran- 
sit System will probably be ready for operation about 
July 1. Only a small amount of reinforcement in the 
existing girders and the installation of track and signals 
remains to be done at this point. With the completion of 
this physical connection, the second of the important rapid 
transit improvements in Brooklyn under the new contracts 
with the city will have been accomplished. The first work 
which was finished was the opening of the Centre Street 
loop. This was equipped for operation by the New York 
Municipal Railway immediately after the dual contracts 
were signed in March, 19138. The Myrtle Avenue and 
Broadway connection will eliminate the change of cars at 
Myrtle Avenue for those who are going down on the Broad- 
way line across the Williamsburgh Bridge and through the 
Centre Street loop. The approach toward completion of 
the Lutheran Cemetery extension, which connects with the 
Myrtle Avenue elevated road at the upper end of the route, 
indicates that the existing congestion at the Ridgewood 
point of transfer will disappear as soon as the Lutheran 
line is ready for operation. 

On the Lutheran Cemetery line 1400 lineal ft. of steel 
elevated structure was erected during April, making a total 
of 3000 lineal ft., erected to April 30. All of the concrete 
is practically finished. Eighty-one per cent of the steel 
has been delivered and 70 per cent has been finished. On 
the first section of the Lutheran line the entire work in- 
volved in the reconstruction is within 23 per cent of com- 
pletion. On the second section, extending from Fresh Pond 
Road to the terminus of the line, about 33 per cent of the 
required concrete has been laid and 46 per cent of the 
column excavation had been finished up to April 30. The 
work of rearranging the yard and erecting a trainmen’s and 
dispatcher’s building at Fresh Pond Road is under way. 
Bids for stations to be built on the Lutheran line will be 
invited: in the near future. 

On the Sea Beach line 50 per cent of the excavation has 
been finished between Fourth Avenue and New Utrecht 
Avenue, 18 per cent of the excavation between New 
Utrecht Avenue and Twenty-second Avenue and 39 per 
cent of the excavation between Twenty-second Avenue and 
Eighty-sixth Street. This represents a total of 346,000 
cu. yd. of material excavated. About 2000 lineal ft. of re- 
taining walls had been constructed between Fourth Avenue 
and New Utrecht Avenue and 12,000 yd. of concrete had 
been placed on different sections along the line. More than 
10 per cent ofthe total steel required for the Sea Beach 
line has been fabricated and delivered for use of connect- 
ing and reinforcing. Plans and specifications. have been 
prepared for four highway bridges between Fifth Avenue 
and Eleventh Avenue and for the concrete railroad bridge 
over tracks of the Long Island Railroad between Seventh 
and Eighth Avenues. This work will be contracted for in 
the near future. The average daily number of men em- 
ployed in the Sea Beach work in April was 900. The 
work done up to May 1 represents about 25 per cent of the 
total on the Sea Beach contract. On the Liberty Avenue 
extension 22 per cent of the excavation had been completea 
May 1 and 15 per cent of the concrete had been laid. The 
column bases have been excavated from the city line to 
Huntington Street, and the contractor is preparing to erect 
the steel. Practically all the rails for the Fourth Avenue 
subway have been delivered and other track material is 
being delivered. 


Banquet to Newton W. Bolen 


More than 500 trainmen and other employees of the Essex 
Division of Public Service Railway, Newark, N. J., joined 
in tendering a testimonial banquet to Newton W. Bolen, 
general superintendent, on the evening of May 20. The 
banquet took place in one of the largest public halls in New- 
ark, and was attended by a number of the executive officers, 
including George J. Roberts, first vice-president, and by the 
supervisory force and platform men. The celebration was 
designed to mark the completion of ten years’ service of Mr. 
Bolen with the public service property, and also as an ex- 
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pression of appreciation on the part of the men of the im- 
proved working conditions and higher rates of pay that have 
been brought about by the company. Mr. Bolen was present- 
ed with a silver loving cup, the presentation speech being 
made by William Wepner, one of the platform men. 


Merger of Systems at Boston Urged 


Patrick F. Sullivan, president of the Bay State Street 
Railway, Boston, Mass., addressed the joint legislative com- — 
mittee on street railways and metropolitan affairs on April 
13 in relation to the suggested consolidation of the street 
railways serving metropolitan Boston. Mr. Sullivan said 
in part: 

“The report of the joint board before you is the best 
presentation of the rapid transit problem in metropolitan 
Boston that I have ever seen. As shown in the report you 
could well consider this subject of taking care of a suburban 
district outside of what is called the Elevated 5-cent zone. 
But apart from this matter of 5-cent fare discussion is this 
great board question—that any consideration of this prob- 
lem should be one which would consider this commuter busi- 
ness. 

“Tt would not be impracticable to co-ordinate that service 
with the Boston Elevated service. It would relieve the 
North and South stations to such an extent as to continue 
their usefulness for more than twenty-five years longer 
than at the present commuter service. It would remove the 
smoke nuisance largely. It would take those unusual 
crowds of people off the streets leading to and from those 
two stations to an unusual extent. A solution is possible 
and practicable by an enabling act which will permit each 
of the companies referred to in the joint report to come 
in under it and surrender their respective charters. 

“Under present general laws the Bay State, Blue Hill, 
Middlesex & Boston and Boston & Worcester companies can 
be consolidated, and if the West End Street Railway were 
not leased to the Boston Elevated, that company could also 
be consolidated. But the Boston Elevated is organized un- 
der a special act, and cannot, ‘therefore, be consolidated 
without special legislation. The narrow gage road has also 
been referred to in the report. A proper solution of the 
problem would not be complete without including that com- 
pany. By electrifying its lines, making it a standard gage 
road, and operating its trains through the East Boston 
tunnel to Scollay Square, the Revere Beach problem would 
be solved. The electrification of that road cannot long be 
postponed. 

“The question of merger has never been discussed by the 
directors or the executive committee of the Bay State Street 
Railway. If you should prepare an enabling act that would 
be fair, reasonable and workable, I am prepared to recom- 
mend it for favorable action, with reasonable hdpe of ac- 
ceptance. I would suggest a few features for such an act: 
You could prepare an enabling act with a very few direc- 
tors, with power to increase the number; a nominal small 
amount of capital stock, with power to increase the amount 
for purpose of taking over these companies; and as each 
company came in, that it surrender its charter. 

“A street railway should be given broad powers, subject 
to supervision of some controlling board. It should not be 
tied up hand and foot in the matter of issuing securities. 
At present street railways are limited to the same amount 
of bonds as capital stock and premiums. There should be 
elasticity as to amount of preferred stock and ordinary 
stock, also sinking fund securities which could be issued for 
improvements, and very many improvements will be needed 
to carry through such a comprehensive plan as outlined in 
that report. This proposed company should have authority 
to use the cars of connecting steam railroads. Such a com- 
pany as is proposed will require assistance to enable it 
financially to perform this great public service. It should 
not be unduly loaded with taxes, and at the present time 
street railways are unduly loaded. In other words, if you 
are to consider this problem with a view of solving it your- 
selves and in this Legislature, you should pass such an act, 
leaving service, rates and every proper function of that 
corporation subject to the control of proper commissions. 
If you do this, I believe you will obtain the best co-ordinated 
metropolitan transportation system to be found anywhere.” 

{ 
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Kansas Railway Dynamited—An explosion tore a rail 
from the track of the Union Traction Company near Coffey- 
ville, Kan., on May 14. An interurban car was stopped and 
no further loss was sustained. The explosion is believed to 
have been caused by former employees, who are on strike. 


Detroit Commission Requests Selling Price of City Lines. 
—On May 18 the Detroit Street Railway Commission asked 
the Detroit United Railway to submit a selling price to the 
city by June 1 for the lines of the company within the city. 
The company has since notified the commission that it will 
submit a formal reply to this request as soon as possible. 


Bus Service in Cleveland.—The Cleveland (Ohio) Railway 
will probably be authorized by the Council to install a bus 
service between the terminals of the West Twenty-fifth 
Street and the Lorain Avenue lines and West Park Ceme- 
tery. The buses to be used in Collinwood will be delivered 
within a short time. It is said that this mode of transpor- 
tation will be used only until track extensions are made. 


Mason City Franchise Granted—A victory has been 
scored for the United Light & Railways Company in Mason 
City, Ia., through a vote of 3 to 1 in favor of the Mason 
City & Clear Lake Railroad by which it has been granted 
three franchises. The company waged a war of publicity 
and submitted the question in controversy to the people to 
decide, and the election indicated that the opinion of the 
community was that the best interests of the public would be 
served by granting the franchises to the company. 


Trolley Day in Champaign.—The officers of the Urbana 
& Champaign Railway, Light & Gas Company, a part of . 


the Illinois Traction System, selected May 21 as the an- 
nual trolley days. On that day all of the receipts were 
turned over to the Julia F. Burnham Hospital, Champaign. 
Young ladies from Champaign and Urbana acted as con- 
ductors during the morning. In the evening fraternity 
men from the University of Illinois, located between Cham- 
paign and Urbana, acted as conductors, although the regu- 
lar conductors of the company were on duty and in charge 
of the cars. The women in charge of the hosital usually 
combine “tag-day” in connection with trolley day. 
Cleveland Electrical Exposition.—The Cleveland Electrical 
Exposition, which is being held in the Coliseum, Cleveland, 
May 20-30, was started last Wednesday by Thomas A. 
Edison, who in his laboratory at Orange, N. J., pressed a 
button which turned on the lights and set the machinery 
of the exposition in motion. Charles F. Brush gave a short 
address at the opening ceremonies. The Coliseum and 
streets in the vicinity had elaborate electrical decorations. 
More than 105 exhibitors were present and displayed the 
latest developments in electrical manufacture, appliances 
for household and office use, as well as lamps, globes, bowls 
and fixtures. A lecture hall has been provided for experi- 
ments, lectures and moving pictures. 
Co-operative Electric Railway Testing at Worcester, Mass. 
—Twenty-two students in electrical engineering at Harvard 
University will visit the Worcester (Mass.) Polytechnic In- 
stitute from May 26 to 29 under the direction of Prof. Harry 
E. Clifford, to conduct an investigation with the electric 
railway test car of the Institute. The program includes a 
two-hour lecture on car operation and testing by Prof. 
Albert S. Richey of the division of electric railway engi- 
neering, and a series of test runs with the car on the 
Leicester line of the Worcester Consolidated Street Railway. 
On the test runs graphic records will be made of the cur- 
rent, voltage, speed, motor heating and power input, heating, 
lighting and air compressor energy requirements. 
Post-office Square Terminal Discountenanced at Boston.— 
The Boston Transit Commission has filed a report with the 
Legislature recommending the abandonment of the idea to 
make Post-office Square the easterly terminus of the Boyls- 
ton Street subway. The board points out that while double 
terminal system might be desirable by which some cars 
could complete their trips at Park Street and others at 
Post-office Square, the cost of building a separate tunnel 
to the latter point from Boylston Street is not justified by 
the probable traffic. 
subway eastward from Park Street transfer arrangements 
can be effected between cars arriving at this point and 
trains running to the South Station-Post-office Square dis- 
trict, and a comprehensive service is likely to be established 
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which will render unnecessary the proposed diversion of the 
Boylston Street subway. 


Extensions in Seattle—The deadlock in the City Council 
of Seattle, Wash., that for five years has prevented the con- 
struction of a single street railway extension in Seattle 
was broken recently by the adoption by the City Council by 
a vote of seven to one of a resolution fixing it as the policy 
of the Council that franchises for extensions in residence 
districts and not of trunk lines or on canyon routes be 
granted on terms identical with the blanket franchise under 
which all of the lines of the Puget Sound Traction Light & 
Power Company are operated. This action on the part of 
the Council disposes of the objectionable section of the 
charter under the term of which the company refused to 
make extensions on the ground that the provisions were 
unreasonable. Extensions will be made at once of the Bal- 
lard Beach, Sixth Avenue, Wallingford, Beacon Hill, Cowen 
Park line, and Alki Beach line, a total distance of about 8 
miles. 


A. I. E. E. Business. Meeting.—At the annual business 
meeting of the American Institute of Electrical Engineers, 
held on May 12, announcement was made of the results of 
the election of officers. Including the newly elected mem- 
bers, the officers of the Institute for the year beginning Aug. 
1, 1914, will be as follows: President, Prof. Paul M. Lincoln; 
vice-presidents, H. H. Barnes, F. S. Hunting, J. A. Light- 
hipe, Farley Osgood, C. F. Scribner and N. W. Storer; man- 
agers, Comfort A. Adams, Frederick Bedell, B. A. Behrend, 
J. H. Finney, Bancroft Gherardi, William B. Jackson, Peter 
Junkersfeld, H. A. Lardner, A. S. McAllister, William Mce- 
Clellan, Lewis T. Robinson and H. Franklin Stevens; treas- 
urer, George A. Hamilton; secretary, F. L. Hutchinson. Ac- 
cording to the report of the board of directors, the mem- 
bership on April 30, 1914, consisted of five honorary mem- 
bers, 439 fellows, 1027 members and 6405 associates; total, 
7876, a net increase of 222 since April 30, 1913. 


Demands for Extensions in Louisville-—Popular demand 
from residents of two large sections of Louisville for the 
extension of the lines of the Louisville (Ky.) Railway has 
progressed in one case until a franchise-creating ordinance 
is before the General Council and in the other to a point 
where a mass meeting of the citizens has been called for 
the evening of May 26. The more insistent of the -de- 
mands is from the residents of the West End, between 
Broadway and Market Street and south of Twenty-eighth 
Street. The western boundary of this district is composed 
of Shawnee Park, a public recreation ground, and Fontaine 
Ferry Park, a private amusement resort, on the line of 
Forty-séventh Street. Five hundred heads of families 
signed the petition for the extension, which would mean 
that the West Chestnut Street line, now halting at Twenty- 
seventh Street, would be extended north on Twenty-eighth 
Street to Madison and west on Madison to the park, a dis- 
tance of 2 miles. ‘In this part of the city Broadway and 
Market Street lie half again as far apart as in the down- 
town section. In the eastern part of the city the people 
want the Oak Street line, recently extended, diverted at 
Transit Avenue and Bardstown Road so as to run through 
Transit Avenue and the Workhouse Road to Crescent Hill, 
opening up a large area in which the service has been re- 
garded as inadequate. 


PROGRAMS OF ASSOCIATION MEETINGS 


Pacific Claim Agents Association 


The Pacific Claim Agents Association will hold its an- 
nual convention for 1914 at Spokane, Wash., on July 9, 
10 and 11. A program of subjects of interest to the claim 
departments of all transportation companies is being ar- 
ranged. . 


New York Electric Railway Association 


The thirty-second annual meeting of the New York Elec- 
tric Railway Association will be held at Hotel Champlain, 
Bluff Point, N. Y., on Tuesday and Wednesday, June 30 and 
July 1. The program of the meeting is now being prepared 
for distribution. 
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Financial and Corporate 


Stock and Money Markets 


May 20, 1914. 

In the trading on the New York Stock Exchange to-day 
price changes of some consequence occurred in a few issues, 
but the market as a whole was inactive. New Haven after 
selling down to 67 in the forenoon rallied to 67%. Rates in 
the money market to-day were: Call, 2 per cent; sixty days, 
2% @ 8 per cent; four months, 3 per cent; six months, 3% 
per cent. 

In the Philadelphia market to-day trading was irregular. 
In the early trading Rapid Transit sold at 18 and Philadel- 
phia Electric at 26%. Late in the day Philadelphia Rapid 
Transit sold off to 1744 and Union Traction to 45. 

The Chicago market was weak to-day. Bonds held steady. 
Sales were recorded of Kansas City Railway & Light pre- 
ferred at 39, City Railway 5’s at 100, Union Elevated 5’s at 
83 and South Side Elevated 414’s at 94. 

The Boston market to-day was again very dull. 
a rule were fairly steady. 

In Baltimore to-day United Railways issues were the fea- 
ture, the common reaching a new high mark. Sales of stock 
totaled 2,872 shares and sales of bonds $94,900 par value. 

Quotations of traction and manufacturing securities as 
compared with last week follows: 


Prices as 


May 13 May 20 
American Brake Shoe & Foundry (com.).... 86 87 
American Brake Shoe & Foundry (pref.).... 1383 1384 
American’ Cities Company s(Com i725 pearance 29 *29 
American Cities Company ‘(pref.)........... 61% 64 
American Light & Traction Company (com.). 340 340 
American Light & Traction Company (pref.). 107 107 
American Railways Company............cse-.s- 373% 37 
Aurora, Elgin & Chicago Railroad (com.).. 32% 32% 
Aurora, Elgin & Chicago Railroad (pref.)... 76 org 
Boston: Blevated) Railway oc°s\scs)- ue we ieeeeiee 79 80% 
Boston Suburban Electric Companies (com.). 7 7 
Boston Suburban Electric Companies (pref.). a55 a5db 
Boston & Worcester Electric Companies (com.) *6%4 *6u4 
Boston & Worcester Electric Companies (pref.) 36 36 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company........... 9156 93 
Capital Traction Company, Washington..... 100 9856 
OChicazot City: Railway, (sc... lghas + mrapeete aeltuomnemne 135 135 
Chicago Elevated Railways (com.).......... 20 20 
Chicago Elevated Railways (pref.).......... 65 65 
Chicago: Railways, ptepte; "Ctr. Wary .see es Bees 98 ags 
Chicago! Railways, ptepte., Ctiv2 iiss eiea etalere 3 34 
Chicago: Railways, pteptge., Ctl: S.ta.ren een 5 5 
Chicago Railways, PtCpte., ‘CUE 25 2-4. suede alaaeiets 2 2 
Cincinnati: Street’ Railway... scm ae 102% *102% 
Cleveland. (Railay Se do ses occle nee esesie ee 104 1044 
Cleveland, Southwestern & Columbus Ry., (com.) *4 *4 
Cleveland, Southwestern & Columbus Ry. (pref.) *30 *30 
Columbus Railway & Light Company........ 13 *13 
Columbus: Rallwayi Ceom 7) o.oo eieeieks eine teins ; *53 
Columbus Railway (pref.) ........ Lee tiie #791 
Denver & Northwestern Railway...........- *63 
Detroit!) Wnited SRaMWay Gadel « +.20te neh een eeets a&0 
General’: Mleetric’ Companys ce et). one aenleoenee 5% 148 
Georgia Railway & Electric Company (com.) 119% 119 
Georgia Railway & Electric Company (pref.) 86% 86% 
Interborough-Metropolitan Company (com.). 14% 14% 
Interborough-Metropolitan Company (pref.)..  62%4 62% 
International Traction Company (com.)..... eAi0) *40 
International Traction Company (pref.).... *85 *85 
Kansas City Railway & Light Company (com. ) 18 Es 
Kansas City Railway & Light Company (pref.) 37 ar 
Lake Shore Electric Railway (com.)........ 6 6 
Lake Shore Blectric Railway (1st pref.).... 92 92 
Lake Shore Electric Railway (2d pref.).... 22 22 
Manhattan. Tailway, wnt ccrsietois suerte sciater one elehens 1314 130% 
Massachusetts Electric Companies (com.).... 10 11 
Massachusetts Electric Companies (pref.).... 59 601% 
Milwaukee Electric Ry. & Light Co. (pref.).. 95 95 
Norfolk Railway & Light Company.......... 251% 25% 
North. American, Company io... iyo = seer ous ahens 7616 761% 
Northern Ohio Traction & Light Co. (com.).. 70 70 
Northern Ohio Traction & Light Co. (pref.). 101 101 
Philadelphia Company, Pittsburgh (com.)... 39% 40 
Philadelphia Company, Pittsburgh (pref.)... 388% 3814 
Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company........ AT PAleG 
Portland Railway, Light & Power Company.. 50 50 
Public Service: Corporation, ov. sv -setskee ore aie ake 112 112, 
Third Avenue Railway, New York........... 41 42% 
Toledo Traction, Light & Power Co. (com.). 20 20 
Toledo Traction, Light & Power Co. (pref.). 70 70 
Twin City Rapid Transit Co., Minn. (com.) 104% 107 
Union Traction Company of Indiana (com.). 11% *114 
Union Traction Company of Indiana (1st pref.) *75 TD 
Union Traction Company of Indiana (2d pref.) *14 *14 
United Rys. & Blectric Company (Baltimore) 265% 28 
United Rys. Inv. Company (com.)............ 15 a5) 
United Rye: Inv. Company Coref.)’. 2 ence = 42 421% 
Virginia Railway & Power Company (com.). a53 49 
Virginia Railway & Power Company (pref.). 94 9814 
Washington Ry. & Electric Company (com.) 86% 87%, 
Washington Ry. & Electric Company (pref.) 84% 84 
West End Street Railway, Boston (com.)... 67 67% 
West End Street Railway. Boston (pref.).. 85 87 
Westinghouse Flec. & Mfg. Company...... 74 76 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. (1st pref.).. 120 122 


* Last sale. a Asked. 
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ANNUAL REPORTS 


Geary Street Municipal Railway 


The financial report of the Geary Street Municipal Rail- 
way of San Francisco, Cal., for the period between Dec. 
28, 1912, and Dec. 31, 1913, contains the following balance 
sheet as of Dec. 31, 1913, prepared in compliance with char- 
ter provisions for the purpose of comparison with privately 
owned utilities: 


Assets Liabilities 

Cost of road and equip- Funded debt — bonds 
MENG. ite swetushele toe $1,657,251 SOMA oo betonhey $1,969,000 

General expenditures. . 181,890 Contribution frown 
Municipal bonds owned 93,300 premium on bonds, 2,342 

Cash in city treasury. . 547,627 Contribution from 
Other current assets... 43,229 tARESIM ace staw oer ete 238,692 
Current liabilities..... 161,313 

Obligatory charter re- 
SONVES Solas Set eee ors 116,646 

Depreciation $80,055 

TRA SOS Pre reas 35,454 

Insurance .. 1,137 
SUPDIIS Se yas che iene 45,304 
2,533,297 $2,533,297 


It will be noticed that.the above statement conforms in 
general to standard railway practice except that the rail- 
way, unlike a private corporation, has no capital stock. 
There are, however, contributions to capital from premiums 
on bonds and from taxes, direct and indirect, used to meet 
interest on funded debt, cost of elections and legal and 
The charter also requires that deprecia- 
tion, insurance and taxes shall be accounted for although 
the municipal railway has no taxes to pay. Therefore, the 
deduction from income on account of taxes appears on the 
balance sheet as a credit to one of the obligatory charter 
reserves. The city’s equity in the property may be said 
to comprise the contribution from premium on bonds, the 
contribution from taxes, obligatory charter reserves and sur- 
plus, a total of $402,984 as of Dec. 21, 1913. 

As noted in the ELEcTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL of Oct. 11, 
1913, page 688, the total cost of construction of the road, 
according to the official statement to the Board of Public 
Works, for the first six months of operation ended June 
30, 1913, was $1,680,255. In the report for the year the cost 
of road and equipment account has been slightly readjusted 


to $1,657,251, and various general expenditures amounting’ 
to $181,890 have been capitalized. These expenditures in- 


clude certain organization and development items as shown 
by the following list: 


Interest on funded debt during construction: 


see ens ont nediga.e 0 iba nt nae inks ier "$187,785 

Total interest on Market Street bonds sold to June 30, 
ba ip Oe we SRR i SIC Sid pero hc OO tc oct Ania 1,552 
‘ 189,337 
Deduct accrued interest received from bond buyers... 2 20,134 
Total net interest accrued to June 30, 1913......... $169,203 
Less amount deducted from income.............+.+.. 29,584 
Net amount of interest capitalized................. $139,619 


Cost of elections: 
Bond, election. held’ Dee: ‘SOF 19.09\n2 avis acre eee ee $15,222 


Market Street agreement referendum, April 22, 1913... 14,406 

Total cost of elections ..4 =. 0. concn ene eee $29,628 

Legal services; i. 
City attorney to Dec. 31, 1912, at $3,000 per year...... - $7,500 
City attorney’s trip to Washington and special appropri- 

ALLO © 2. 5 ya: ww ior Live eho eed wumnele ve lara Payteee Netel ie alice ne een 2,500 
Dillon &* Hubbard Opinions so acute enone iene 1,200 
H,.A. Mason, salary), Aueiist; 910s ecient eee 250 

Lotal legal Services. .7. gui. htop ee mee one $11,450 

Miscellaneous: 
Engraving bonds! «00%, chs ce mea eee tenerel one cia eee ee ere $620 
BON BOOKS eu 3 sce te othe muses he Since Te ceene none element re eee 115 
Bond circulars and advertising, saleshs ossastnnndecinenis 107 
Installation of accounting procedure.............-....+ 350° 
Total miscellaneous miss. .crelente cereale eeneienen eee $1,193 
"LOCGs «sfe3ss2057 5 a%e, Sears ene earns ie: eve BU auloSanae love maaleteehebeer aa raate $181,890 


The three following schedules are amplifications of the 
accounts on the balance sheet under the headings of funded 
debt and contribution from taxes, and of the account appear- 
ing in the income statement for interest on funded debt. 


EE 
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Funded Debt Dec. 31, 1913 


Authorized, issued and outstanding............... $1,900,000 
Geary Street Railway—Kearny Street to Ferries: 
PU URIONEZE Cl gto eae ai<n5, Sess cist cae SAI k ie $120,000 
INGUMISSUC Ores) se casi joke wins hatlene + fils aoe 51,000 
Authorized, issued and outstanding..............:. 69,000 
$1,969,000 


Serial bonds maturities 1915 to 1934, redemption $101,000 each 
year. 
Contribution from Taxes, Dec. 31, 1913 


Taxes collected to meet interest on funded debt: 


Leu ley ecm ON OO lss",..We See, Siskdtstl plete saeeo vie Bicete Miaqh eRe $45,710 
SOL UO ROI wen crass hegs, ecaqarenet trait ce eoteen! treed Meer anee 34,465 
Es 1D RS HO ames AOR ke b Gah egies ates ete ok ee oeeaa 90,285 
U9IS=1914. 2. ra eRaher a Oe he Eat CN ee 27,302 
: $197,764 

Cost of bond election Dec. 30, 1909, and of referendum 
RISEUIOM April 22s LOLS ene scat aint anon ae 29,628 
Legal expense—services of city attorney..............-. 10,500 


Clerical service—Board of Public Works and Super- 
WAS ONS MMMM CY cote g reialaie-s loleo sain acstailete, Deut A ee ee 800 


$238,692 


42,750 
$73,886 
_ The complete income statement of the Geary Street line 
for the period from Dec. 28, 1912, to Dec. 31, 1913, follows: 


Operating revenues: 
AP sONEOUEeVETIUCS Sacer het cin cera en alone 
PMO RRMA UAL IIN E'S ofa ye SEA eteiw od atetg Oe ot Ctl cereale wees 


STONED «gl ak SAS aA Re IR Ce ee ye I ER ES 


Operating expenses: 
Way and structures 
EKquipment 
IER ONS 2 Salleh OCC RC I RCP Cet ESET ones HET oe hci 
Conducting transportation 
General and miscellaneous 
General and miscellaneous (comparison charges 

required by charter) 
Depreciation—18 per cent of gross revenue... 8 


$444,393 
354 


$444,747 


Sitar} 


AIO Omen 


noo 
SO-abwrHts 


oi 


ou 


$291,431 


$153,316 
1,329 


Pee moO Cre REV GIIU O),!s feys a) otare, on hie anata salah onal sa ceeneshopeteyel eos 
Income from municipal bonds owned.............. 
Gross income, less operating expenses...............-55 $154,645 


Deductions from income: 
Taxes (comparison required by charter) : 


Municipal franchise 3 per cent on passenger revenue. $13,332 
VISA UD Alig CALE 1TCEIISE .) 5 oi tes, oitcts ner ccls 2 iets yanedel afahiwe) ainiodaian hl 548 
State franchise 43%, per cent.on gross revenues...... - 21,125 
Federal income 1 per cent on net income.......... 449 

WINES HAT MMAR SIs. Ps 4 ;fevad Rie pe dhve Masten aceite epetas vey ate sh aan, clben auaiaee $35,454 

ei Lones tenor (LUNGE GEES cic si... .si ce Sroeeesrchss micyenielene eens 73,887 
FLOUR SCUICELOM Sk arcccirc wuss, cites) ctatenn.le, distlegty He tie hen or clolokemetes $109,341 
RSM OMNI mOL™ LY CG hes <iveye ba :oi ee sire, Sadlcshopenestcas 9 diene aa SiKensMednies cena $45,304 


The operating ratio for the period was 65.5 per cent. 
The operating expenses included a reserve for depreciation 
and renewals computed at 14 per cent of the gross operating 
revenues and for injuries and damages at 4 per cent on the 
same amount. On a basis of the operating expenses, in- 
cluding depreciation, the expenses for maintenance of way 
and structures constituted 1.9 per cent; maintenance of 
equipment, 3.6 per cent; conducting transportation, 62.5 per 
cent, and general and miscellaneous, 4.5 per cent. On a 
basis of operating expenses, excluding depreciation, the ex- 
penses for maintenance of way and structures were 2.7 
per cent; maintenance of equipment, 5 per cent; conducting 
transportation, 86.2 per cent and general and miscellaneous, 
6.1 per cent. 

The total passenger revenue per car mile was $0.34189 
and per car hour $3.446. The total operating expenses per 
car mile were $0.15896 and per car hour $1.6024, taxes and 
depreciation not being included. The operating expenses, 
depreciation and taxes per car mile were $0.25128 and per 
ear hour $2.533, giving a net income from operation of 
$0.0906 per car mile and $0.9133 per car hour. The total 
single track mileage is 16.18 and the number of cars owned 
43. The total passengers carried numbered 9,723,177, in- 
cluding 8,882,996 full fare revenue passengers, 49,935 half 
fare revenue passengers, 49,543 revenue transfer passen- 
gers, 631,363 non-revenue transfer passengers and 110,240 
non-revenue passengers. 
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Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 


The consolidated statement of income, profit and loss of 
the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and subsidiary companies in the United 
States for the year ended March 31, 1914, follows: 


Gross earnings: 
Sales billed 
Cost of sales: 
Factory cost, including all expenditures for patterns, 
dies, new small tools and other betterments and ex- 
tensions ; also depreciations of property and plant, 
inventory adjustments and all selling, administra- 
tion, general and development expenses.......... 39,016,423 


INGEN ATUL ACTIN SY HDT OU bi ose eieb a inteleeicia oie ssa eetieret owe $4,717,222 


Other income: 


EEOC UARAGECISCOUM Up tiaras aievsts ss eiacatemeres anlo cadens abasye 2 $454,999 
Dividends and interest on sundry stocks and bonds 
ONVTNE CHAE Helin ce ere fe Lavin opaTiant hse ra ea etay etsitheee alee leraie we tiehe ae 718,282 
Miscellaneous—royalties, etc............cccceccceee 107,575 
TOA OUMOT ITC OTING con) sae wit eae cea ele ca ete ak ee Aer alse $1,280,856 


CLOSS IMeOMeG, LrONM Alle SOMRCES A, occ ede eet sae eke cane $5,998,078 


Deductions from income: 


interest on bonds and debentures... clicis aneicre eles aise $1,042,192 
TMeresisGn Collateral INOles, . sAeivasmnce is sand chet. s wiale 591,259 
Interest on long term notes and mortgages......... 72,554 
Proportion of expenses incidental to bond and note 
ASSO ese Ce Peano rebshcay Ge mire ene crs SET E Ea leap ene Cashel dienes onto 133,750 
NISCEML ATMS OUSUN Pepctelaonsnsle theterel o.8 ie deral simecesusketehe metehec eiceke 99,514 
SRO GCA CLEAICULOS ter sha ceacaie she arerdsi ecayetets a akeiensie lene taste a $1,939,269 


Net income ayailable for dividends and other purposes. $4,058,808 


Profit and loss credits: 
Profit and loss—surplus, March 31, 1913............ 
irons On HOndsspULeChaSeG inc... acetone tee eels eerie 
Profit on sales of sundry investments (net)......... 


$7,348,522 
3,010 
591,964 
Total credits $7,943,496 


Hine ne pica SUM cky cc om bir tcbicm co cite so cle $12,002,304 


Gross surplus 


Profit and loss charges: 


Mvidends on preferred capital stock.......0..00.008- $279,909 
Dividends: on common capital stock................ 1,405,989 
Depreciations and adjustments (met).............. 2,286,589 
MASCOLIAMSOUSIM iow anand eneteon sol slaashed slittenstetel take antennae cuties 370,687 
LLG EAARCHALE' CS9.4).1.ccbt aeeteuan lela leet kete utacle Ceaeetere te aah $4,343,174 
Surplus, March 31, 1914, per balance sheet........... $7,659,130 


The gross earning’s-sales billed amounted to $43,733,645 
in 1914, a record figure for the past five years, comparing 
with $39,977,565 in 1913, an increase of 9.4 per cent. The 
cost of sales, including all selling, administrative and gen- 
eral expenses, increased from $35,406,293 in 1913 to $39,- 
016,423 in 1914, an increase of 10.2 per cent; net manufac- 
turing profits from $4,571,272 in 1913 to $4,717,222 in 1914, 
or 3.2 per cent; other income from $996,564 in 1913 to 
$1,280,856 in 1914, or 28.5 per cent, and gross income from 
all sources from $5,567,836 in 1913 to $5,998,078 in 1914, or 
7.7 per cent. The ratio of manufacturing profit to sales 
billed decreased during the year on account of severe com- 
petition and depreciation charges this year included in the 
cost of sales. During the previous accounting period the 
depreciation charges were deducted from income. 

Owing to a large decrease in inventory adjustments, scrap 
charges and bad account deductions, the net income appli- 
cable to interest and other charges showed an increase of 
from $4,776,448 in 1913 to $5,764,814 in 1914, or 20.7 per 
cent; interest charges from $1,612,416 in 1913 to $1,706,005 
in 1914, or 5.8 per cent, and the net income available for 
dividends and other purposes from $3,164,032 in 1913 to 
$4,058,808 in 1914, or 28.2 per cent. The amount available 
for dividends amounted to 10.75 per cent on the common 
stock, compared with 8.2 per cent for the previous period. 
The value of unfilled orders on March 31, 1913, was $12,- 
061,473; on March 31, 1914, the corresponding amount was 
$7,951,385. The average number of employees during the 
year was 18,635 as compared with an average of 20,542 for 
the previous year. ' 

The surplus as of March 381, 1913, was $7,348,522. This 
was increased by the net income for the year and various 
items detailed in the statement of profit and loss to a gross 
surplus of $12,002,304. By charges for dividends on the 
preferred stock at the rate of 7 per cent, amounting to 
$279,909, and on.the common stock at the rate of 4 per 
cent, amounting to $1,405,989, and by miscellaneous charges 
aggregating $370,687, the total surplus was reduced to 
$9,945,720. This surplus was so much larger than in either 
1913 or 1912 that it was possible to charge off depreciation 
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and adjustments of investments or other assets amounting 
to $2,286,589, leaving a surplus as of March 31, 1914, of 
$7,659,130. Not only are all the foregoing figures indicative 
of the success of the Westinghouse Company during the 
past fiscal year, but they also reflect the enlarged earn- 
ings and increased prosperity of the public service corpora- 
tions served by the Westinghouse products. 

One of the interesting facts in connection with the bal- 
ance sheet of the company is the fact that the property 
and plant account decreased $412,649 on account of the fact 
that the credits for depreciation of buildings and equipment 
exceeded the charges for additions to plant. The report 
states that it is a matter of considerable satisfaction to the 
company that it was able to show a large increase in the 
sales billed during the year and at the same time this actual 
net decrease in the property and plant account. 

There was a net decrease in the total investments in for- 
eign companies, chiefly accounted for by the depreciation 
of $1,000,000 in the book value of the debentures of the 
Russian Company. During the year remittances aggregat- 
ing over $900,000 were received in reduction of the amount 
due for advances made by the American Company. Ad- 
vices from the liquidator indicate that there will be realized 
an amount sufficiently large to pay the greater part of the 
present book value of the company’s investment in the 
debentures of the Russian Company. The liquidation pro- 
ceedings are progressing most satisfactorily, and it is 
expected that they will be completed during the current 
fiscal year. The reports of the British Company reflect a 
continued improvement, a dividend of 5 per cent on its 
preference shares (the first since 1904) being declared 
out of the results of operation for 1913. The net income 
of the French Company for the past fiscal year exceeded 
that of any previous year in its history. The Italian 
Company received additional orders for locomotives from 
the government and now has orders in hand sufficient fully 
to occupy its facilities during the current year. 

The total of the investments in traction and power com- 
panies was reduced during the year almost $2,000,000. This 
was partly due to depreciations, but chiefly to the sale of 
the securities of the Niagara, Lockport & Ontario Power 
Company, resulting in a net profit over the book value as 
of March 21, 1913. Since the close of the fiscal year cov- 
ered by the present report the directors of the company 
have approved the sale of the investments in bonds and a 
majority of the capital stock of the Scranton & Wilkes- 
Barre Traction Corporation, the successor to the Lacka- 
wanna & Wyoming Valley Transit Company, the reorganiza- 
tion of which has been previously referred to in the ELEC- 
TRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL. The cash to be realized from the 
sale of these securities is approximately the book values as 
of March 31, 1914, and will be used for the retirement of 
the two-year 6 per cent collateral notes of the company. 

The total liabilities of the company showed a decrease of 
over $5,000,000 as compared with the previous year. Its 
funded debt decreased over $500,000, owing to the payment 
of the outstanding balance of debenture certificates due 
July 1, 1913, and the sinking fund payment. The five-year 
notes aggregating $429,500, issued to creditors under the 
plan for the discharge of the receivers in 1908, matured 
Jaan. 1, 1914, and were paid. The collateral notes aggre- 
gating $3,500,000 placed during the previous year were paid 
in full during the current year. An additional collateral 
loan of $1,250,000 was placed during the year and will be 
paid at maturity on June 29, 1914. The issue of three-year 
6 per cent collateral notes due Aug. 1, 1913, was renewed to 
the extent of $3,250,000 for two years. The payment of 
these notes aggregating $4,500,000 will be made from the 
proceeds of the sale of securities and will not deplete the 
working cash capital of the company. Furthermore, their 
payment will return to the treasury a large amount of sur- 
plus securities pledged thereunder and will leave outstanding 
but one issue of collateral notes—namely, the ten-year 5 
per cent notes due Oct. 1, 1917, amounting to $2,720,000. 


Values of New Haven Collateral 


The Boston News Bureau says that of: the various New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad securities pledged 
in that company’s latest financing, Central New England 
Railway stocks and two public utility stocks, purchased at 
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bargain prices with the properties in a bad state of develop- 
ment, were advanced in value over the figure at which New 
Haven carries them. New York City 4s and 4%s, as well 
as short term subsidiary notes endorsed by the New Haven, 
maintained for collateral purposes what they cost the New 
Haven. American Telephone stock also went in at its cost 
price. The value of steam railroad stocks, purchased by 
the New Haven above the market to serve special purposes, 
was marked down heavily for collateral purposes. Bonds 
of New York, Westchester & Boston Railway, although 
guaranteed by the New Haven, were likewise reduced, as 
was stock representing the electric railway properties in 
Rhode Island and Connecticut. Railroad bonds put up by 
New Haven as security for the notes were also generally 
marked down. The difference between the price paid by the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad for the paper 
of the electric railways and the value of that paper now as 
collateral as contained in the table prepared by the 
News Bureau is as follows: 


Value What . 

as col- N. H per 

rpg ft ; pe 
Rhode Island CoOMpany sacs ee ami oe a 1 
Connecticut Company 8 issermsmeacrn 50 100 50 
Vermont Company 5S itu. ete weer eieetans 50 100 50 
Providence Securities 48......... pete es 5D 84% 35 
New England Investment & Securities 4s 65 9914 35 
New York, Westchester Boston 4%s.. 72 100 28 
Providence & Danielson 5S..........-. ‘3 
Seaview Railroad 5s....... xe opie es 66 2-8 85 - 21% 
Connecticut Railway & Lighting 44s... 93 109.3 15 


New York & Stamford Railway 4s...... 75 8814 15 


Ardmore (Okla.) Traction Company.—The Ardmore 
Traction Company has been taken out of the hands of C. L. 
Byrne as receiver and is now owned by the Ardmore Elec- 
tric Railway. The officers of the new company are: George 
S. Cravens, president; John F. Easley, secretary; James C. 
Mort, treasurer. 


Bay State Street Railway, Boston, Mass.—The $285,000 
of Boston & Northern Street Railway and $760,000 of Old 
Colony Street Railway 4 per cent bonds which William A. 
Read & Company purchased on competitive bidding are 
being offered by the bankers at 89 and interest to yield 4.60 
per cent. These are first mortgage refunding bonds. The 
mortgage securing the Boston & Northern Street Railway 
bonds will be closed, except for refunding purposes, upon 
the issuance of only $2,265,000 of additional bonds, and 
under the Old Colony Street Railway mortgage only $1,389,- 
000 bonds may be issued for other than refunding of prior 
liens. 


Buffalo, Lockport & Rochester Railway, Rochester, N. Y.— 
At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the Buffalo, 
Lockport & Rochester Railway E. I. Edgecomb, Syracuse, 
was elected a director to succeed W. K. Pierce. 


Central New York Southern Railroad Corporation, Ithaca, 
N. Y.—Commissioner Decker of the Public Service Commis- 
sion for the Second District of New York held a hearing 
on May 18 upon the application of the Central New York 
Railroad Corporation for the approval of its first and 
collateral trust mortgage and'the issuance of bonds and 
stock, amounting to more than $2,000,000; the application 
of the Ithaca Traction Corporation for the approval of an 
issue of $488,000 of its first refunding mortgage bonds and 
$400,000 of capital stock; and the application of Central 
New York Southern Railroad Corporation as to construction, 
exercise of franchises and transfer of franchises. These 
applicants are inter-related and the purposes were set forth 
in a lengthy explanation by Charles E. Hotchkiss, Syracuse, 
attorney for the applicants. Herbert A. Clark, third vice- 
president of the Central New York Southern Railroad 
Corporation, went into the details of constructing the pro- 
posed line, the terminals of which are Ithaca and Auburn. 
The commission reserved decision. 


Cities Service Company, New York, N. Y.—In regard to 
the report that the bankrupt firm of Cramp, Mitchell & Com- 
pany was heavily interested in securities of the Cities 
Service Company, Henry L. Doherty & Company state that 
the Philadelphia bankers did not hold a share of stock 
in any of the Doherty enterprises, and that Howard E. 
Mitchell, of the failed firm, had tendered his resignation 
as a director of the Cities Service Company some time 
ago. ; ye "9 i -» 4 


May 23, 1914.] 


Cleveland (Ohio) Railway.—The Cleveland Railway has 
been authorized by the Council to purchase its own stock 
for investment purposes. Peter Witt, street railway com- 


missioner, explained that it was proposed to invest the. 


‘unused portion of the interest fund in this manner. The 
company has arranged to dispose of a portion of its private 
right-of-way between Lexington and Superior Avenues, and 
a resolution has been introduced in the Council authorizing 
the sale of land for $12,750. 


Dallas (Tex.) Electric Company.—Stone & Webster, Bos- 
ton, Mass., are offering for sale at 96% and interest to 
yield 6.20 per cent $1,500,000 of three-year 5 per cent gold 
coupon notes of the Dallas Electric Company, dated June 1, 
1914, and due June 1, 1917. These notes are in the de- 
nominations of $500 and $1,000, interchangeable, and may 
be registered as to principal. They are callable as a whole 
at 100 and accrued interest upon thirty days’ notice. The 
interest is payable June 1 and Dec. 1 at the office of the 
American Trust Company, Boston, Mass., trustee. The 
proceeds from the sale of the notes will provide funds to 
retire the company’s floating debt incurred for extensions 
to the carhouses and shops, to purchase additional rolling 
stock equipment to build an extension to the company’s 
power station. The property at Dallas has been under the 
management of the Stone & Webster organization since 
1902. 


Dedham & Franklin Street Railway, Westwood, Mass.— 
Harry M. Verrill, Portland, Maine, and Reginald H. John- 
son, Cambridge, Mass., who purchased the property of the 
Dedham & Franklin Street Railway, have filed a petition 
with the Public Service Commission of Massachusetts setting 
forth that the petitioners, with fifteen associates, propose, 
if the sale is confirmed by the court, to organize a company 
to be named the Dedham & Medway Street Railway, to hold, 
own and operate the property purchased. The petitioners 
ask the commission to determine the fair replacement cost 
of the railway and to approve an issue of capital stock to 
that amount. The court has since confirmed the sale. 


Delta Electric Light & Traction Company, Greenville, . 


Miss.—The Delta Electric Light & Traction Company is 
said to have concluded the negotiations which havé been 
pending for some time for the purchase by it of the Green- 
ville Electric Light & Street Railway, controlling the 
Riverside Transmission Company, the Lake Village Light & 
Power Company, Lake Village, Ark., and the Chicox Light & 
Power Company. The following are the officers of the new 
company: Frank Robertshaw, president of the Citizens 
Bank, Greenville, Miss., president; L. K. Saulsbury, Mem- 
phis, vice-president; Ralph Claggett, Greenville, Miss., sec- 
retary, treasurer and general manager. The Greenville 
Electric Light & Street Railway Company includes an elec- 
tric light plant which supplies the entire city of Greenville 
and 10 miles of street railway and equipment. The River- 
side Tratsmission Company operates a supply cable from 
Greenville to Arkansas and Mississippi points and supplies 
cotton gins, mills, ete. The Chicot Light & Power Com- 
pany furnishes electric light and power for Chicot County 
and the Lake Village Light & Power Company supplies the 
city, which is located in Chicot County. 


Des Moines Railway & Light Company, Des Moines, Ia.— 
The Des Moines Railway & Light Company, which is the 
holding company for the electric light plants in Des Moines, 
Oskaloosa, Colfax, Valley Junction, New Sharon, Monte- 
zuma and Prairie City, in Iowa, controlled by the McKinley 
interests, has filed with the Secretary of State a certificate 
changing the name of the company to the Des Moines & 
Central Iowa Electric Company and increasing the capital 
stock of the company from $500,000 to $1,000,000. 

Glendale & Eagle Rock Railway, Glendale, Cal.—The 
Railroad Commission of California has authorized the Glen- 
dale & Eagle Rock Railway to issue $50,000 of 6 per cent 
first mortgage bonds to be sold so as to net the applicant 
90 per cent of the par value. 

Halifax (N. S.) Electric Tramway, Ltd.—The bill to 
enable the Nova Scotia Power Company to acquire the 
Halifax Electric Tramway, Ltd., was passed by a com- 
mittee of the whole Legislature on May 14. 


Jersey Central Traction Company, Keyport, N. J.—The 


‘ersey Central Traction Company has authorized a new . 
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general and refunding mortgage for $5,000,000 in favor of 
the Girard Trust Company, Philadelphia, Pa. The new 
mortgage will replace a general and refunding mortgage 
for $1,500,000 in favor of the Fidelity Trust Company, 
Newark, N. J., under which $1,147,000 of bonds is outstand- 
ing and $353,000 reserved to retire a similar amount of 
first mortgage 5 per cent gold bonds now issued, for which 
the Colonial Trust Company, Philadelphia, Pa., is trustee. 
It is reported that part of the new issue will be sold at 
this time to provide funds for improvements and exten- 
sions to the property of the Middlesex & Monmouth Elec- 
tric Light, Heat & Power Company. 


Menominee & Marinette Light & Traction Company, 
Menominee, Mich.—The Menominee & Marinette Light & 
Traction Company has certified to the Secretary of State 
an increase in its capital stock from $1,000,000 to $1,250,- 
000. 


Michigan Railway, Jackson, Mich.—The Michigan’ Rail- 
way, created to take over the operation of the Michigan & 
Chicago Railroad, now under construction between Kalama- 
zoo and Grand Rapids, Mich., organized on May 12, 1914, as 
follows: J. F. Collins, general manager of the Michigan 
United Traction Company, manager; O. W. Dobbins, secre- 
tary of the Michigan United Traction Company, secretary, 
and J. B. Glendeming, treasurer of the Michigan United 
Traction Company, treasurer of the new company. The vice- 
presidents of the new organization include G. W. Mechem, 
Battle Creek; B. C. Cobb, New York; W. A. Foote, Jackson; 
and Frank Silliman, Jr., Philadelphia. 


Northern Electric Railway, Chico, Cal.—The Sacramento 
& Woodland Railroad and the Northern Electric Railway 
have joined in an application filed with the Railroad Com- 
mission asking for an order authorizing an agreement by 
which the Sacramento & Woodland Railroad will be oper- 
ated by the Northern Electric Railway. 


United Railways Investment Company, San Francisco, 
Cal.—Henry Almstedt, of Almstedt Brothers, Louisville 
bankers; C. H. Bean, of C. H. Bean & Company, Philadel- 
phia; Henry J. Bowdoin, Baltimore capitalist; James D. 
Callery, president of the Pittsburgh Railway; Frank R. 
Ford, of Ford, Bacon & Davis; Sidney March, of Laden- 
burg, Thalman & Company; F. S. Smithers, of F. S. 
Smithers & Company; Edwards Whitaker, of Whitaker & 
Company, St. Louis, Mo., and President Mason B. Starring 
have been named to comprise the committee, authorized 
at the annual meeting of the United Railways Investment 
Company, which will map out a plan for readjusting the 
finances of the company. 

Washington (D. C.) Utilities Company.—The Fidelity 
Trust Company, Baltimore, has purchased from the Wash- 
ington Utilities Company $1,500,000 of one-year 5 per 
cent collateral trust notes dated May 1, 1914, which are 
being offered on a 6.25 per cent basis. The notes are se- 
cured by the deposit of 27,500 shares of common stock of 
the Washington Railway & Electric Company. The Wash- 
ington Utilities Company agrees in the note indenture to 
limit the payment of dividends on its stock during the life 
of the notes to 2 per cent a year. The earnings of the 
issuing company applicable to note interest are about 
three times the amount required to meet the interest on 
the notes. 

Wilkes-Barre & Hazleton Railroad, Hazleton, Pa.—Inter- 
est on the $1,900,000 collateral. trust 5 per cent bonds of 
Wilkes-Barre & Hazleton Railroad, due on May 15, was 
not paid by the Guaranty Trust Company. The bonds 
are part of an authorized issue of $2,500,000 and are due 
May 15, 1951. In lieu of paying the interest, the com- 
pany is asking the bondholders to surrender their May 15 
certificates and all other certificates up to and including 
the Noy. 15, 1916, coupon. In return the company will 
issue non-interest bearing certificates for the different 
coupons when they become due. The company has issued 
a circular to the bondholders asking them to accede to the 
plan. The company owns the entire $1,500,000 stock and 
$1,500,000 first mortgage 5 per cent bonds of the Wilkes- 
Barre & Hazleton Railway and these securities are de- 
posited as part collateral for the bonds on which the 
interest has just been defaulted. In addition the rail- 
road company owns a large majority of the $1,000,000 
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capital stock of the Lehigh Traction Company. The oper- 
ating companies, the Lehigh Traction Company and the 
Wilkes-Barre & Hazleton Railway, together operate about 52 
miles of electric railway in and around the cities of 
Wilkes-Barre, Hazleton, Yorktown and the contiguous terri- 
tory. 


Dividends Declared 


American Railways, Philadelphia, Pa., quarterly, 75 cents, 
common. 

Citizens’ Traction Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., $1.50. 

Manhattan Bridge Three-Cent Line, Brooklyn, N. Y., 1% 
per cent. 

Norfolk Railway & Light Company, Norfolk, Va., 3 per 
cent. 

Pensacola (Fla.) Electric Company, 3 per cent, pre- 
ferred. 

Washington Railway & Electric Company, Washington, 
D. C., quarterly, 1% per cent, preferred; quarterly, 1% 
per cent, common. 


ELECTRIC RAILWAY MONTHLY EARNINGS 


AMERICAN RAILWAYS, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Gross Operating Net Fixed Net 

Period Earnings Expenses Earnings Charges Surplus 
dim. Apr 214 SASS OCS Past wh is hal 1 tt Selb CL CR cet. 
ane ef 18 SLADE. PE ue | Meas pe Oi Reco ie Bes sie « 
10 * Oe 1S” BS BOSTAG. PP asic eptn ut en tk Eee Ney a oka ss 
aH eS e "13. 4,240, 18 sol peasant aie) SRCR CER Wire aUersies 

ATLANTIC SHORE RAILWAY, SANFORD, MAINE 

1m. Apr 4 $25,154 $21,818 $3,337 $651 $2,686 
De a 713 23,639 22,155 1,484 615 869 

BERKSHIRE STREET RAILWAY, PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Im., Mar,, 714 $67,53 *$83,972 $16,441 $15,981 7$32,372 
ie a "13 74,882 *73,406 1,476 12,983 711,507 
9 aA 14 753,884 *682,339 71,045 188,262 767,217 
Day ¥ "4:3 728,758 *662,159 66,599 113,528 746,929 

CONNECTICUT COMPANY, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

Im., Mar., °14 $619,684 *$431,518 $188,165 $88,370 $99,795 
ays sf ma (Es 622,586 *442,576 180,009 86,494 93,515 
anaes 4 "14 peel 728 *4,464,075 1,739,653 802,263 937,390 
De ss 13 850,244 *4, "028, 884 1,821,360 778,869 1,042,491 


CUMBERLAND COUNTY POWER & LIGHT COMPANY, 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


1m., Mar., 714 $182,628 *$119,754 $62,874 $63,543 $669 
aye < "13 171,116 *103,150 67,966 56,808 11,158 
Zl ‘ 14. 2,388,970: *1, 367, 661 1,021,309 734,602 286,707 
Cae’ "13. 2,178,888 *1, 214, 865 963,973 661,608 302,365 
GRAND RAPIDS (MICH.) RAILWAY 
1m., Mar., ‘14 - $103,555 *$66,575 $36,980 $13,629. $23,351 
hee a 713 106,423 *62,229 44,194 15,063 29,131 
2s * 14 1,299,756 *819,257 480,499 162,918 317,581 
es se "13 «1,255,172 *718,972 536,200 175,728 - 360,472 


LEWISTON, AUGUSTA & WATERVILLE STREET RAILWAY, 
LEWISTON, ME. 


1m., Mar., ’14 $48,720  *$39,858 $8,862 $15,503 7$6,641 
Lys NK 713 48,595 *32,882 15,713 14,596 ULL 
a4 te es 714 674,232 *446,630 227,602 182,207 45,395 
nid ec 13 637,244 *390,124 247,120 173,296 73,824 
NEW YORK & STAMFORD RAILWAY, PORT CHESTER, N. ¥. 
1lm., Mar., ’14 $22,730 *$22,722 $98 $7,800 $7,792 
bgt - lis 25,0385 *23,616 1,418 7,480 “ 76,062 
Dick cS 14 275,021 *224,679 50,842 69,494 718,652 
Dit ss 713 275,234 *248,496 26,738 64,308 737,570 
NEW YORK, WESTCHESTER & BOSTON RAILWAY, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
1m., Mar., ’14 $33,394 $47,627 $14,234 $12,246 7$26,478 
Les e 13 28,567 *44,959 16,392 13,992 730,384 
95 ne 14 317,256 *438,679 121,423 88,286 209,659 
St ‘ 713 229,830 *416,917 187,088 115,925 7303,013 


PHILADELPHIA (PA.) RAPID TRANSIT COMPANY 


1m., Apr., ’14 $2,042,320 $1,206,899 $835,421 $808,317 $27,104 
Lees re 13 1,998,246 1,193.400 804,846 762,445 42,401 
1G & 714 20,016,913 11,829,473 8,187,441 8,012,337 175,104 
0) os 713 19,711,038 11,832,115 7,878,924 7,624,964 253,960 
RHODE ISLAND COMPANY, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Im., Mar., ’14 $393,127 *$302,571 $90,556 $111,264 +$20,708 
i oY 713 409,957 *288,214 121,742 102,056 19,686 
9 “ is "14 4,078,712 2,996,839 1,082,373 969,435 112,938 
Qf tf a Ms ee 037, 648 *2 632, 845 1,404,803 918,502 486,301 
WESTCHESTER ELECTRIC RAILROAD, MOUNT VERNON, 
Ney 
aa plas yar a $16,259 *$23,422 $7,164 $1,164 $8,328 
iL“ - "13 18,071 *20,364 2,294 ‘987 73,281 
Gift es 14 185,863 *193,549 7,686 9,907 17,598 
pte a "13 178,570 *188,506 9,936 sbe= Hts OOw 
*Includes taxes. 
7 Deficit. 
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Traffic and Transportation 


Decision in Puget Sound Electric Railway Rate Case 


In an order handed down on May 12 the State Public 
Service Commission of Washington vacated the order of the 
old Railroad Commission, made in April, 1910, and will 
allow the Puget Sound Electric Railway to file a new 
schedule of passenger.rates to take the place of the present 
rates, as provided in the 1910 order. As a result, it is ex- 
pected that the company will file the same rates, or nearly 
so, as were in effect at the time that the former commis- 
sion entered the order reducing the rates in effect up to 
1910. The finding of the commission shows that during the 
period since the order of the old commission a gradual re- 
duction in the net earnings of the Puget Sound Electric 
Railway has been experienced until during the first six 
months of 1913, when an actual deficit was recorded in the 
operation of the railroad and the power and light property. 

The commission sets forth that the cost of reproduction 
of the property of the company on June 30, 1913, would have 
been $4,139,490; that the actual cash investment at that date 
was $3,527,817; that in the year 1909, the last year that the 
company operated under the old rates prior to the reduction 
order by the railroad commission, the net earnings of the 
railroad property of the company were $239,000; that each 
year since that date a decrease has been recorded until the 
first six months of 1913 the net earnings amounted to only 
$3,886; that in the year 1909 the rate of net income on the 
average annual investment on the entire railroad and the 
light and power property, not considering depreciation of 
property, was 7.87 per cent; that during each succeeding 
year this rate of net return decreased until the first six 
months of 1913 showed only 0.42 per cent, and that if the 
customary 2 per cent be allowed for depreciation each year, 
the earnings during the three and a half years’ operation 
under the orders of 1910 would have decreased from 5.87 
per cent in 1909 to an actual deficit of 1.58 per cent in the 
first half of the year 1913. 


In the findings of fact the commission cites at length and- 


in detail the estimates made by the Railroad Commission 
as to the business that would be done by the company, and 
shows that in practically every instance these estimates have 
proved excessive. In this regard the findings read: 

“The overwhelming evidence in this case proves conclu- 
sively that the theories upon which the Railroad Commission 
based its orders have not come to pass. The foundation of 
those orders being now shown not to exist, it follows that 
those orders can no longer stand. The vacation of those 
orders will have the effect of restoring to the company the 
power to establish rates for itself. It will still, remain the 
duty of the company to establish none but just fair, rea- 
sonable and sufficient rates, taking into consideration the 
value of the service as well as the cost of the service. At 
the hearing the company indicated its intention, if relieved 
from the present orders, of re-establishing the same rates 
put in force by the tariff of Oct. 17, 1909. 

“Such a tariff will principally affect the Seattle inter- 
urban zone. The Tacoma zone will be given some decreased 
rates. The two zones will be placed on an equality. In 
neither zone will the rates per passenger-mile found reason- 
able for the Tacoma zone be exceeded. The through rates 
will remain as they are, and rates between intermediate 
points will be changed but little and principally by slight 
reductions. In permitting the schedule to go into effect, the 
commission does not wish to be understood as finally ap- 
proving it. If any unlawful feature develops, the jurisdic- 
tion of the commission remains to correct any abuses. As 
to the proposed tariff: All we say is that prima facie, 
at least, it appears: generally to be approximately fair, in 
view of the evidence in the record. We have serious doubt 
about the provision limiting the fifty-ticket commutation 
books to thirty days after date of sale. If the company in 
filing its tariff shall unreasonably limit as to time tickets 
issued to take care of suburban traffic, the commission will 
inquire further into that feature of the case.” 

A statement made by the company to the public in re- 
gard to its application to the commission for a change in 
the rates was published practically in full in the ELEctTRIC 
RAILWAY JOURNAL of May 9, 1914, page 1059. 
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Indianapolis Arbitration Board Decided Upon 


An arbitration board to serve during the life of the recent 
award of the Public Service Commission of Indiana in 
the adjustment of grievances of the employees of the 
Indianapolis Traction & Terminal Company arising out of 
the strike of November, 1913, has finally been decided upon 
to the satisfaction of both the company and its employees. 
When the Public Service Commission handed down its award 
in the controversy over wages and working conditions, pro- 
vision was made for an arbitration board to settle all 
matters which might arise in the future during the life- 
time of the award. The power of appointing this board was 
delegated to the chief judge of the State Supreme Court, 
the chief judge of the Appellate Court, and the judge of 
the United States District Court. These jurists, when noti- 
fied of the action of the commission, declined to appoint 
such an arbitration board as provided. Relations between 
the employees and the company became strained again, 
the men insisting on a three man arbitration board to be 
selected by the parties, and the company contending that 
the Public Service Commission should continue to act as 
arbitrators after the failure of their original plan. 

Governor Ralston was appealed to and he suggested that 
the men name any three members of the Public Service 
Commission to act as a board of arbitration. The men, 
being directed by international officers of the Amalgamated 
Association, refused to accede to this plan, and at a mass 
meeting voted to strike on call of the union officials. Mayor 
Bell, of Indianapolis, promptly notified J. J. Thorpe of the 
Amalgamated Association that if any further trouble was 
caused by him in Indianapolis he would be held personally 
responsible and arrested. The union leaders then appealed 
to the Department of Labor at Washington, and Secretary 
Wilson sent A. L. Faulkner of the board of conciliation to 
Indianapolis to confer with Governor Ralston. Mr. Faulk- 
ner coincided with the Governor in the matter of naming 
Public Service Commissioners as arbiters, and after a con- 
ference Chairman Duncan and Commissioners John F. Mc- 
Clure and Charles A. Edwards were suggested to the com- 
pany and the employees as a board of arbitration. The 
company stated its willingness to accept these men as a 
board of arbitration to take up such matters of dispute 
as might arise in the future, and after mass meetings of 
the employees were held they finally agreed to accept these 
three members of the commission as constituting an arbi- 
tration board under the award of Feb. 12. 


Railway Efficiency Department in Tacoma 


O. C. Mathis, formerly claim agent of the Tacoma Rail- 
way & Power Company, Tacoma, Wash., has been appointed 
superintendent of efficiency, a new office created recently. 
The bureau will work toward presenting to the trainmen 
the problems which the company faces and helping them to 
eliminate accidents. 

A safety committee has been appointed composed of about 
twenty employees, including twelve trainmen and repre- 
sentatives from the machine shops, the power, line and 
track departments. At meetings which are to be held 
once each month suggestions for eliminating dangerous 
practices will be taken up and acted upon. Suggestions 
from the employees will be secured at first hand. Cards 
to be used by the men in reporting anything which in their 
judgment will prevent accidents, lengthen the life of the 
equipment, lessen power consumption or better the service 
have been posted in numerous places on the company’s 
property. That the full co-operation of every employee 
may be obtained, the officials have guaranteed to the train- 
men that no information on the cards will be used as a basis 
for discipline. In this way the men are assured that in 
reporting any seemingly dangerous practices they are not 
endangering the position held by any fellow employee. 
Although the plan has been in effect only a short time, 118 
practical suggestions have been turned in by the men. 
Two meetings of employees are to be held each month. 
Addresses will be made on different subjects and the sug- 
gestions for improvements received by the company will be 
laid before the men. Among the topics which have been 
discussed at the semi-monthly meeting held so far have been 
“Courtesy,” “Loyalty,” “Honesty” and “Economy.” Per- 
‘sonal appearance will be discussed at an early meeting. 
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In connection with this work a safety first organization, 
including a safety committee and headed by the superin- 
tendent of efficiency, has been organized among the em- 
ployees of the Puget Sound Electric Railway, the Tacoma 
Railway & Power Company and the Pacific Traction Com- 
pany. The safety first signs have been displayed in the 
Tacoma Railway & Power Company’s cars for some time. 
A safety first club is being organized among the trainmen. 
Emblems bearing the Stone & Webster triskelion and the 
club name are being prepared. Every man with a clean 
accident record for a period of three months will be pre- 
sented with an emblem of the club by the company. 


Readjustment of Schedules Demanded in Cleveland 


On May 19 the street railway men of Cleveland, through 
George R. Davies, president of the local’ union, and W. D. 
Mahon, president of the Amalgamated Association of Street 
& Electric Railway Employees, presented their demands for 
a readjustment of schedules to John J. Stanley, president of 
the Cleveland Railway, and Peter Witt, street railway com- 
missioner. The complaint has to do principally with the 
question of time men being compelled to wait at the car- 
houses in order to get arun. Mr. Stanley told the represent- 
atives of the men that the company operated the cars under 
a schedule devised by Mr. Witt to keep within the franchise 
allowance. Mr. Witt told the men he would recommend that 
the company be allowed to spend an amount of money suffi- 
cient to grant the demands of the men. A committee com- 
posed of a representative of the Amalgamated Association, a 
member of the local branch and a representative of the com- 
pany was scheduled to meet on May 21 to consider the prep- 
aration of new schedules for all lines. 


New Schedule Between Philadelphia and Allentown.—The 
new express schedule of the Lehigh Valley Transit Com- 
pany between Philadelphia and Allentown, which reduces 
the running time by twenty minutes below the former 
schedule, to one hour and fifty-eight minutes, is now in 
effect. 


Demand for Commutation Tickets on Missouri Line.—John 
Kennish, of the Missouri Public Service Commission, has 
been instructed to take evidence in Kansas City on May 
27 in an application of residents of Clay County to require 
the Kansas City, Clay County & St. Joseph Railway to 
issue commutation tickets. 

Working Agreement in Connecticut.—The working agree- 
ment between the officers of the Connecticut Company, New 
Haven, Conn., and the representatives of the men on its 
various divisions expires on June 1. It is expected that 
negotiations will soon be begun looking toward a renewal 
of the agreement for two years. 

Accident Fakers Sentenced.—Julius Cohen and. Frank 
Cohen, brothers, whose apprehension as accident fakers by 
the Public Service Corporation of New Jersey, Newark, 
N. J., was noted in the ELEcTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL of Feb. 
7, 1914, page 334, have been sentenced to serve three months 
and from one-and-a-half to three years, respectively. 

Wage Arbitration Board in Pittsburgh.—An arbitration 
board of three has been agreed upon to draw up a new 
contract under which the motormen and conductors of the 
Pittsburgh (Pa.) Railways will work. The old agreement 
expired on April 30. The men are asking a maximum of 
85 cents an hour, with other concessions in the matter of 
pay for holidays and overtime. 

Knocking Down Fares.—A few weeks ago one of the 
Chicago Surface Lines’ standard registers disappeared from 
a carhouse. In the search for the lost register it was found 
that one of the conductors was carrying it around with him 
on his car in a suitcase. Between certain points on his run 
he would remove the regular register and replace it with 
the one he had stolen and ring up the fares on it. 


New Rates for Electric Parlor Car Accommodations.— 
The following rates per ticket, in addition to the regular 
passenger fares, have been adopted by the Otsego & Herki- 
mer Railroad, Cooperstown, N. Y., for chair, couch or seat 
accommodations in parlor cars running between local sta- 
tions: for distances less than 40 miles, 25 cents; for dis- 
tances of 40 miles or over, 50 cents. These are new rates 
effective on May 80, 1914, and expire on Oct. 1, 1914. 
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Traffic Rules in Columbus.—Orders concerning traffic have 
been issued to motormen on the Columbus Railway, Light & 
Power Company’s lines. Traffic officers will give one blast 
of a whistle to denote that cars running east and west may 
proceed in their respective directions and that cars running 
north and south are to remain at a standstill. Two blasts 
from a whistle will permit motormen operating cars north 
or south to proceed. Three blasts from an officer’s whistle 
will mean that all cars are to remain at a standstill, as an 
indication that a vehicle which has the right of way is com- 
ing. 

Accidents in Ohio.—OGn May 13 a special car on the 
Cleveland, Painesville & Eastern Railway filled with mem- 
bers of the Pythian Sisters, left the track at the Shore Line 
junction, just west of Willoughby, Ohio, and after striking 
a pole turned over on its side. Thirty-five women and four 
men were injured but none seriously. On May 15 a collision 
occurred between a limited car on the Cleveland, South- 
western & Columbus Railway and a work train on the 
Lorain, Ashland & Southern Railroad at a grade crossing 
near Ashland. Forty laborers on the train were injured. 
The railroad work train consisted of a coach and two flat 
cars. 

Increase in Wages in Grand Rapids.—The Grand Rapids 
(Mich.) Railway announced an increase of pay for its old 
conductors and motormen, effective on May 15. Last year 
the company made a general increase for all the motormen 
and conductors, making the scale 23 cents an hour for the 
first six months; 24 cents for the second six months; 25 
cents for the two-year men and 26 cents for those who were 
in their third year with the company, or longer. At that 
time it was unofficially stated that if business warranted 
additional grades would be made for the older employees. 
The new schedule provides for a scale of 26% cents for the 
fourth year in the service and 27 cents for the fifth year and 
thereafter. 


Toronto’s Transportation Problem.—Toronto’s trans- 
portation problem was discussed at a meeting of the On- 
tario Railway & Municipal Board on May 14. Commissioner 
of Works R. C. Harris and others represented the city, R. J. 
Fleming and experts looked after the company’s interests. 
The application of the city made many months ago to the 
board, asking for 350 additional cars on the company’s 
service, was the principal subject discussed. The city’s 
experts differed in their last report with the experts em- 
ployed by the company. The railway board could not reach 
any decision on the data presented by the two sides, as it 
was so conflicting. So the board also engaged experts. It 
is expected that the board will hand down its finding by 
June 1. 

Record Traffic in Louisville—The Louisville (Ky.) Rail- 
way on Derby Day, the opening of the spring horse racing 
season hauled some 24,000 people from the city to Churchill 
Downs and back again, without a single mishap. This is 
approximately 2000 people more, or 4000 fares more, than 
the company ever hauled heretofore on a single similar 
occasion. The crush outbound was distributed between 
noon and 2 o’clock. To handle the crowd the company 
pressed 190 cars, including thirty-eight trailers, into serv- 
ice on the Fourth Street line, meaning that practically all 
of the available rolling stock was in use in the city that day. 
The Downs lie 4% miles from the city proper, so the com- 
pany could count on only a few cars and crews making the 
round trip more than once. 


Question of Free Transportation in Massachusetts.— 
William A. Bancroft, president of the Boston (Mass.) Ele- 
vated Railway, in a letter to the Public Service Commission 
of Massachusetts under date of May 2, declares that the 
road does not intend to furnish any free rides this summer. 
This refers, it is understood, to the free service which the 
company has been giving in years past to charitable organ- 
izations, fresh air funds, Sunday schools and churches in 
the way of tickets for trips to the park systems, picnic 
grounds and trolley excursions. The commission some 
time ago requested a list of the organizations to which the 
company desired to furnish free or reduced rate service for 
charitable purposes. Similar requests were sent to all the 
other street railways and steam roads in the State prepara- 
tory for some ruling by the commission as to what consti- 
tute charitable purposes. ; 
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Personal Mention 


Mr. Alvin Dunlap has resigned as superintendent of the 
railway lines of the Reading Transit & Light Company, 
Reading, Pa., to engage in other business. 


Mr. William Loos has been appointed superintendent of 
the railway lines of the Reading Transit & Light Company, 
Reading, Pa., to sueceed Mr. Alvin Dunlap, resigned. 


Mr. C. C. Gallaher has been appointed acting general 
manager of the Parkersburg, Marietta & Interurban Rail- 
way, Parkersburg, W. Va., to succeed Mr. H. H. Archer, 
resigned. 

Mr. C. B. King, manager of the London (Ont.) Street 
Railway, was elected president of the Canadian Electric 
Railway Association at the meeting at Ottawa, Ont., on 
May 13 and 14. 

Mr. C. M. Clark, of E. W. Clark & Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa., has been elected president of the Nashville Railway & 
Light Company, Nashville, Tenn., a subsidiary of Tennessee 
Railway, Light & Power Company. 


Mr. O. C. Mathis, formerly claim agent for the Tacoma 
lines of the Stone & Webster Syndicate, has been appointed 
superintendent of efficiency, a new office, to which refer- 
ence is made elsewhere in this issue. 


Mr. F. W. Hoover, vice-president of the Chattanooga 
Railway & Light Company, a subsidiary of the Tennessee 
Railway, Light & Power Company, has been made vice- 
president and general manager of the Nashville Railway & 
Light Company. 

Mr. John Davis has been advanced to the position of 
paymaster with the Illinois Traction System, Champaign, 
Ill. Mr. Davis was formerly clerk and stenographer with 
the company. Before becoming connected with the Illinois 
Traction System he was with the Illinois Central Railroad. 


Mr. W. B. Potter, who has been chief clerk in the trans- 
portation department of the Illinois Traction System, Cham- 
paign, Ill., has been appointed passenger traffic agent at 
Springfield to succeed the late A. L. Jefferis. Mr. Potter 
entered the employ of the company four years ago as a time- 
keeper. 

Mr. Tracy Lynn, who has been timekeeper and paymaster 
of the Illinois Traction System, Champaign, Il., has been 
appointed chief clerk in the transportation department to 
succeed Mr. W. B. Potter, whose advancement to the posi- 
tion of passenger traffic manager at Springfield is noted 
elsewhere in this column. 


Mr. John E. Wilkie, vice-president of the Chicago Rail- 
ways, has in addition been appointed assistant to President 
L. A. Busby, of the Chicago Surface Lines. Mr. Wilkie 
will take up the work formerly under the supervision of 
Mr. Williston Fish, who resigned as vice-president of the 
Chicago Surface Lines, effective June 1, 1914. 


Mr. S. B. Irelan has been appointed manager of the 
Bartlesville (Okla.) Interurban Railway, which operates the 
electric railway between Bartlesville and Dewey and also 
supplies electric lighting service in Bartlesville. Mr. Irelan 
was formerly stationed at Fremont, Neb., with H. L. Do- 
herty & Company, who are also the owners of the Bartles- 
ville property. 

Dean Mortimer E. Cooley, of the engineering department 
of the University of Michigan, has signified to the Street 
Railway Commission of Detroit his inability to serve as 
chief counsel to the commission in connection with the ap- 
praisal of the property of the Detroit United Railway within 
the city. He gives as his reason the pressure of his work 
at the university. 


Mr. W. T. Wocdroofe, formerly superintendent of the 
Edmonton (Alberta) Radial Railway, is engaged in making 
a report upon electrolysis conditions in the city of Van- 
couver, B. C. This report will be presented to the city 
electrician. Mr. Woodroofe contributed an article on ‘“Elec- 
trolysis Mitigation in Edmonton” to the ELECTRIC RAILWAY 
JOURNAL of April 25, 1914. 


Mr. J. G. Hayden has been elected secretary of the De- 
troit Street Railway Commission. Mr. Hayden was born in 
Cassopolis twenty-nine years ago. He was educated in the 


schools of that city and attended the University of Michigan 
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for two years. After serving in the post office at Cassopolis 
Mr. Hayden engaged in newspaper work in Escanaba. He 
has been connected with the Detroit News for the last seven 
years. 

Mr. George Kidd, whose appointment as general manager 
of the British: Columbia Electric Railway, Ltd., Vancouver, 
B. C., was referred to briefly in the ELECTRIC RAILWAY 
JOURNAL of May 16, suc- 
ceeds Mr. R. H. Sperling, 
who has been promoted to 
the position of assistant to 
the chairman of the board 
and has also been elected a 
director of the company. 
The field of operation of the 


Railway covers the south- 
western portion of Brit- 
ish Columbia and _ the 
southern portion of Van- 
couver Island. The system 
embraces a total of 303.5 
miles, of which 148.7 miles 
is city track and 154.8 miles 
interurban track. The com- 
pany also furnishes power 
for lighting and commercial 
purposes. Mr. Kidd has long been identified with the com- 
pany, having been connected with its offices both in London 
and British Columbia. He was appointed secretary of the 
company in connection with its London work and in January, 
1908, was transferred to British Columbia. 
been located at the head office of the company in Vancouver, 
filling the position of comptroller. - 


Mr. George C. Graham has been appointed general fore- 
man in charge of inspection of the rolling stock on the 
city lines of the Detroit (Mich.) United Railway. Mr. 
Graham resigned as master mechanic of the United Trac- 
tion Company, Albany, N. Y., in January, 1910, to become 
superintendent of car equipment and shops of the Los 
Angeles-Pacific Company, Los Angeles, Cal. He has lately 
been engaged in work outside the railway field. 


Mr. A. F. Elkins, auditor of the Columbus, Delaware & 
Marion Railway, Columbus, Ohio, has been appointed an ac- 
countant in the division of valuation of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, with headquarters at Chicago. He ten- 
dered his resignation from the railway to Mr. Eli M. West, 
receiver of the company, to be effective May 21. Mr. El- 
kins has been auditor of the company for the last ten 
years, during nearly five of which he has been associated 
with Mr. West. Mr. Elkins has always been active in the 
affairs of the Central Electric Accounting Conference, and 
was elected president of the conference in 1911 in recog- 
nition of the service which he performed in his former office 
of secretary and treasurer of that body. 


Mr. E. C. Gaumnitz has resigned as purchasing agent of 
the Puget Sound Traction, Light & Power Company, Seattle, 
Wash. Mr. Gaumnitz was born in St. Cloud, Minn., on Feb. 
24, 1882. He went to Seattle with his parents in 1890, and 
was educated in the ‘public schools. Mr. Gaumnitz entered 
the employ of the Western Union Telegraph Company about 
1896 and remained in its employ until 1899, when he ac- 
cepted a position in the office of the general superintendent 
of the Seattle Electric Company. After remaining in that 
department for a short period he was transferred to the 
purchasing department to assist in the purchase of supplies 
and take charge of the stationery stock under Mr. L. H. 
Bean. He was next made chief clerk to the purchasing 
agent, which position he held until 1904, when he was ap- 
pointed acting purchasing agent. In 1905 he was appointed 
purchasing agent. 


Mr. Montague Ferry has been appointed Commissioner of 
Public Service for the city of Chicago. The work placed in 
Mr. Ferry’s charge results: from the combination of several 
bureaus in the City Hall which are now dealing with public- 
service corporations and complaints relating to public ser- 
vice. An important part of the work will be the compiling 
of statistics which may later be valuable in the preparation 
of rate-regulation ordinances. Mr. Ferry has been con- 
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nected with the department of gas and electricity of the 
city of Chicago. He is thirty-three years of age and an 
engineer by profession. He obtained his collegiate training 
in Yale University and the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. He has been connected with a number of tele- 
phone companies and at one time was in the office of McMeen 
& Miller, engineers, Chicago. He is an associate of the 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers and a member 
of several societies and clubs. 


Mr. Robert Colgate Wood was nominated on May 19 by 
Governor Glynn as a member of the Public Service Com- 
mission for the First District of New York to succeed Mr. 
John E. Eustis, whose term expired on Feb. 1. The Senate 
confirmed the nomination. Mr. Wood is forty-four years 
old. He was: graduated from Harvard University and has 
lived at Riverdale in the Borough of the Bronx practically 
all his life. After leaving Harvard Mr. Wood engaged in 
the banking and brokerage business with Mr. J. Craig 
Havemeyer. He was one of the organizers and a director 
of the New York City Interborough Railway, a crosstown 
surface line.in the Bronx which served as a feeder to the 
subway and elevated lines. The company. is now included 
as part of the system of the Third Avenue Railway. As 
stated in the ELECTRIC. RAILWAY JOURNAL of May 16, Mr. 
George M. S. Schulz, the first nominee of Governor Glynn 
for the position, declined the appointment. 


Mr. J. K. Punderford, whose appointment as vice-presi- 
dent of the Connecticut Company, New Haven, Conn., in 
addition to general manager, was noted briefly in the 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL 
of May 16, has been identi- 
fied with electric railway 
work for twenty-two years. 
He was graduated from 
Sheffield Scientific School in 
1892. Upon graduation he 
entered the employ of the 
Winchester Avenue Rail- 
road in New Haven, Conn., 
and assisted in equipping 
the power station and later 
operating the plant. He 
left the service of the Win- 
chester Avenue Railroad 
and entered the expert 
course of the General Elec- 
tric Company, Schenectady. 
He next entered the employ 
of the New Haven Street 
Railway in the track department and later was engaged 
in equipping the cars. In 1894 he resigned from the New 
Haven Street Railway to enter the track department of the 
Fair Haven & Westville Railroad, New Haven, and in 1901 
took over the supervision of the shop.and line work. In the 
spring of 1903 he was appointed general manager of the Fair 
Haven & Westville Railroad, which took over all the other 
street railways operating in New Haven. When the elec- 
tric railways in New Haven were purchased by the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad in 1904 Mr. Punder- 
ford continued in the same capacity, his office being made 
to cover all the electric railway properties acquired by the 
New Haven road in Connecticut and New York State. 


Mr. F. M. Hamilton, who has been freight traffic agent of 
the Seattle division of the Puget Sound Traction, Light & 
Power Company, has been appointed purchasing agent of 
the company to succeed Mr. E. C. Gaumnitz, resigned. Mr. 
Hamilton was born at Grafton, W. Va., on Oet. 15, 1875, 
received a graded and high school education and continued 
his studies under a private tutor. He studied medicine for 
two years, but abandoned the idea of becoming a physi- 
cian to enter the service of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 
From 1900 to 1905 he was with the Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., which owns and operates the 
Monongahela Connecting Railroad, successively filling the 
positions of yardmaster, assistant trainmaster, special agent 
and chief clerk to the general superintendent. Mr. Hamil- 
ton resigned from the Jones & Laughlin Steel Company to 
become manager of the American Car Tracing & Shipping 
Company, a private traffic organization. He removed to 
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Seattle in 1907 and worked jointly for the Northern Pacific 
Railroad and the Pacific Northwest Demurrage Associa- 
tion, resigning to accept the appointment of traffic manager 
for the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition. At the close of 
the exposition Mr. Hamilton became assistant sales agent 
for the Roslyn Fuel Company, covering the States of Idaho, 
Oregon and Washington. Mr. Hamilton was appointed 
freight traffic agent of the Seattle division of the Puget 
Sound Traction, Light & Power Company on Sept. 1, 1911. 
Sound Traction, Light & Power Company in September, 
gS Bi 


Mr. George W. Knox, president-elect of the Gas, Electric 
& Street Railway Association of Oklahoma, is vice-president 
and general manager of the Oklahoma Railway, which 
operates the street and 
interurban electric rail- 
ways of Oklahoma City 
and vicinity. He is also 
president of the Knox- 
Heskett Engineering 
Company, Chicago, and 
is largely interested in 
the Chisholm (Minn.) 
Electric Lighting Com- 
pany, of which he is a di- 
rector. Mr. Knox’s expe- 
rience in the electric 
railway and lighting field 
dates from the pioneer 
days of the late ’80s. He 
was graduated from the 
Northern Illinois Col- 
lege in 1885. He first 
engaged in steam rail- 
road work, but in 1887 he was employed by the old 
Thomson-Houston Company to install the street railway sys- 
tem at Omaha, Neb. Two years later he joined the staff 
of the Sprague Electric Company, Chicago, but in 1891 his 
services were engaged by the Edison General Electric Com- 
pany, and for the latter he carried out the complete electrifi- 
cation of the horse-car lines in Milwaukee.* In 1892 he con- 
verted the battery driven street railway system in Du- 
buque, Ia., to the overhead trolley. Returning to. Chicago 
he next superintended the electrification..of the 160 miles 
of track of the Chicago City Railway, and then continued 
as electrical and construction engineer of the company until 
1899. In 1901 he organized the Knox Engineering Com- 
pany, Chicago, the name of which has been since changed 
to the Knox-Heskett Engineering Company. Among the 
executive positions which Mr. Knox has held in the electric 
railway and lighting fields are those of president of the 
Choctaw Railway & Light Company, McAlester, Okla., and 
general manager of the Freeport Railway & Light Com- 
pany, Freeport, Ill. Mr. Knox in 1901 made the original 
study and report on the Oklahoma electric railway situation 
which resulted in the construction of the present modern 
system. He first acted as consulting engineer during the 
construction period, but in July, 1911, transferred his head- 
quarters to Oklahoma City, becoming vice-president and 
general manager of the system. Mr. Knox is a member of 
the American Institute of Electrical Engineers and of the 
American Electric Railway Association. During 1913 he 
served on the committee on power generation of the latter 
association, and is this year a member of the committee 
on taxation of that association. 


OBITUARY 


Alva A. Jefferis, who has been passenger traffic manager 
for the Illinois Traction System in Springfield since May, 
1912, died recently of Bright’s disease at St. John’s Hospital 
in Springfield. Mr. Jefferis began his railroad work with the 
old St. Louis & Chicago Railroad at Thomasville, Ill., in 
1887. In 1889 he became agent of the same road at Litch- 
field, and two years later accepted a position as secretary 
of the Litchfield Brick & Tile Company. Later he took up 
railroad work again at Waverly and Jacksonville, Ill. For 
more than twenty years he served the Chicago, Peoria & 
St. Louis Railway, beginning as agent at Jacksonville. Later 
he was made chief clerk in the passenger department of the 
company in St. Louis, but left in 1912 to join the Illinois 
Traction System. 
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Construction News 


Construction News Notes are classified under each head- 
ing alphabetically by States. 

An asterisk (*) indicates a project not previously re- 
ported. 


RECENT INCORPORATIONS 


San Francisco & Northern Railway, San Francisco, Cal.— 
Application for a charter has been made by this company, 
presumably to succeed the Petaluma & Santa Rosa Rail- 
way, and to build a 42-mile electric railway from Point 
San Quentin, Marin County, to Santa Rosa, giving Rich- 
mond and the rest of the east shore connection by ferry 
and rail with the north of bay region. Capital stock, 
$2,500,000. Incorporators: Allen L. Kittle, Ross; Archibald 
Borland, Oakland; Frank A. Brush, Santa Rosa; William 
L. P. Jackson, San Francisco, and John C. Kittle, Ross. 
fE. R. J., March 21, *14.] 


*Tennessee Traction & Light Company, Nashville, Tenn.— 
Incorporated in Tennessee to build an electric railway. 
Capital stock, $10,000. Incorporators: R. G. Sparrow, S. E. 
Godwin, W. H. Parrish, Jr., C. H. Smith and J. N. Vaughan. 


FRANCHISES 


Montgomery, Ala.—The Alabama Traction Company has 
asked the Council for a thirty-year franchise in Montgomery. 


Fresno, Cal.—J. B. Rogers, promoter of the Fresno Inter- 
urban Railway, has received a franchise from the Board 
of Supervisors for a %-mile line along Fresno Avenue 
from the city limits in Fresno to a point on Mahoney Ave- 
nue in Fresno. After extending % mile out Fresno Avenue 
the line will turn and run on private right-of-way to the 
Esmeralda vineyard. Later it is the intention of the pro- 
moter to continue the railway on private right-of-way to 
Clovis. 


Lafayette, Ind.—The Lafayette & Northwestern Traction 
Company has asked the County Commissioners for a fran- 
chise through White, Newton, Jasper and Benton Counties. 
This is part of a plan to build an electric line from Lafayette 
to Kankakee via Wolcott, Remington and Rensselaer. G. J. 
Thomson is interested. [E. R. J., May 9, 714.] 


Clarksdale, Miss.—The citizens of Clarksdale have asked 
the Council for a twenty-five-year franchise to build an elec- 
tric railway in Clarksdale. This is part of a plan to build 
an electric line to connect Lyon, Clarksdale and Friars Point, 
Miss. No names are yet given of those interested in the 
project. [E. R. J., May 2, ’14.] 

Orange, N. J.—The Public Service Railway has received 
the approval of the Mayor for a franchise for an extension 
of the Central Avenue line in Orange. 


Middletown, Ohio.—The Dayton, Middletown & Cincin- 
nati Railroad has received a twenty-five-year franchise 
from the Council in Middletown. J. G. Miller, Westchester, 
Ohio, president. [E. R. J., April 25, 714.] 

Astoria, Ore.—The Pacific Power & Light Company has 
asked the Council for a franchise to extend its line 1 mile in 
Astoria to the top of Smith Point. 


New Hope, Pa.—The Bucks County Electric Railway has 
received a franchise from the Council for an extension on 
North Main Street in New Hope. 


Spokane, Wash.—The Spokane & Inland Hipipica Raiiroad 
Company has received a franchise from the Council over 
certain streets in Spokane. 


Dallas, Tex.—John T. Jones and associates have received 
a franchise from the Council for an electric railway on 
Fitzhugh Avenue from Columbia Avenue to Grand Avenue 
in Dallas. [E. R. J., May 2, 714.] 

Fulton, W. Va.—The West Virginia Traction Company 
has received a franchise from the Council of Fulton, W. Va., 


to make the necessary improvements to its line on Bow 
Street in Fulton. 


TRACK AND ROADWAY 


British Columbia Electric Railway, Vancouver, B. C.— 
Material is being assembled for the extension of this com- 
pany’s line from Burnside Road to Harriet Road in Vic- 
toria, B. C. It is planned to begin work soon. 


MAy 23, 1914.] 


Northern Electric Railway, Chico, Cal.—Plans are being 
prepared by this company to resume work on its line in 
Vallejo. A large quantity of ties and rails is to be sent 
to Vallejo, and track laying will be begun. 


Fresno (Cal.) Interurban Railway.—J. B. Rogers, presi- 
dent of this company, recently asked the County Commis- 
sioners on behalf of the company for permission to issue 
$48,000 of common stock and $120,000 of ten-year 6 per cent 
bonds. He stated that Mahoney Brothers, the contractors, 
had agreed to accept the proposed stock issue at 80 and the 
bonds at 90, and build the line, which will be 9 miles long, 
with one terminal at the Belmont and Fresno Avenues in 
Fresno, and the other at the Southern Pacific Railway yards 
at Clovis. 


Pacific Electric Railway, Los Angeles, Cal.—This com- 
pany has purchased nearly the entire right-of-way between 
Lordsburg and North Pomona for the cutoff on the San 
Bernardino line, and the work of clearing it is in progress. 
This cutoff is to leave the Pomona division at the LaVerne 
Heights packing house, passing through the Yorba and 
Lord acreage tracts and paralleling the Santa Fé Railroad 
tracks eastward. By thus avoiding the detour to Pomona a 
saving of twenty minutes in running time between San Ber- 
nardino and Los Angeles will be effected. 


Marin County Electric Railway, Mill Valley, Cal.—Sur- 
veys have been completed by this company for 1% miles of 
its line from Cascade Reservations to the Northwestern 
Pacific Railroad depot. Grading will be begun within the 
next sixty days. Headquarters: 320 Market Street, San 
Francisco, W. Wesley Hicks, 320 Market Street, San Fran- 
cisco, chief engineer. [E. R. J., May 2, ’14.] 

Oakland, Antioch & Eastern Railway, Oakland, Cal.— 
Plans are being considered by this company to straighten 
its line in Ygnacio Valley between Walnut Creek and Con- 
cord. 


Mexico & San Diego Railway, San Diego, Cal.—Surveys 
have been completed on the 3-mile section of this railway 
from Imperial Beach to International City, and 2.53 miles 
of track laid. This 17-mile line will connect National City, 
Chula, Vista, South San Diego, Imperial Beach and Inter- 
national City. E. S. Babcock, San Diego president. [E. R. 
J., May 3, 713.] 

San Francisco-San Mateo Right-of-Way Company, San 
Mateo, Cal.—This company, which was organized by the 
San Mateo County Development Association to build an elec- 
tric railway from San Francisco to Palo Alto, has elected 
the following officers: H. C. Tuchsen, Redwood City, presi- 
dent; D. G. Doubleday, Millbrae, vice-president; E. M. 
Moores, Burlingame, treasurer, and F. Eksward, secretary. 
[E. R. J.. May 16, 714.] 

Waterbury & Milldale Tramway Company, Waterbury, 
Conn.—The Public Utilities Commission has approved the 
method of construction for an extension from Byram Road, 
over the Meriden-Southington turnpike to the top of South- 
ington Mountain, thence across the turnpike by a bridge 
and into the towns of Cheshire and Wolcott. 

*Wilmington, Del—A company is being formed in Wil- 
mington to be operated in connection with the Wilmington 
& Philadelphia Traction Company, to build electric lines 
in various sections of Wilmington. No names are yet given 
of those interested in the project. 

Savannah (Ga.) Electric Railway.—This company is 
asked to consider plans to build an extension to White Bluff, 
Rose Dhu and adjacent points. 

Illinois Traction System, Peoria, Ill—This company is 
asked to consider plans for a branch line from Georgetown 
out to the new mine. 


Kankakee & Urbana Traction Company, Urbana, IIl.— 
This company is now setting 5 miles of poles between Ran- 
toul, Ill., and Ludlow, Ill., and is soon to begin with the 
overhead work. It is thought that this line will be con- 
structed from Rantoul to Paxton this year, a distance of 
10% miles. 

Evansville & New Harmony Traction Company, Evans- 
ville, Ind.—Surveys will be begun at once by this com- 
pany on its line from Evansville to New Harmony, a dis- 
tance of 30 miles. It is said it is the intention of the pro- 
moters to extend: the line from New Harmony to Mt. 
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Carmel, a short distance, in order to connect with the 
traction line that is now being built from Mt. Carmel to 
Olney. It will be necessary to build a bridge across the 
Wabash River at Mt, Carmel, Ill. W. F. Laubscher, Evans- 
ville, is interested. [E. R. J., May 2, ’14.] 


Public Utilities Company, Evansville, Ind.—During the 
next few weeks this company plans to relay its line on 
Second Avenue in Evansville with 100-lb. rails. 


Indianapolis & Delphi Traction Company, Indianapolis, 
Ind.—Arrangements are being made by this company to 
secure financial backing in order to begin the construction 
of this line to connect Delphi, Flora, Burlington and Sheri- 
dan in the near future. Henry L. Smith, general manager. 
[Reeds Decl-65.213h} 


Terre Haute, Indianapolis & Eastern Traction Company, 
Indianapolis, Ind.—Plans are being made by this company 
to extend its line on South Eighth Street from H Street to 
Beallview Park, and on Nineteenth Street from North E 
Street into Morton Park in Richmond. 


Keokuk (la.) Electric Railway.—Materials have been or- 
dered and arrangements are being made to begin work at 
once on the extension of the McKinley Avenue line in 
Keokuk to the baseball park, a distance of 1 mile. 

*Jeffersontown, Ky.—Right-of-way for a projected new 
electric line from Jeffersontown, where connection could be 
had with the Louisville & Interurban Railway line, to Tay- 
lorsville, the county seat of Spencer county, has been 
pledged by practically all of the property owners who 
would be concerned, according to I. F. Jewel, Taylorsville, 
who is engaged on the project. The line would extend for 
something like 25 miles and it is asserted that an Hastern 
company has agreed to build it. 


Maysville Street Railroad & Transfer Company, Mays- 
ville, Ky.—The new West End loop of this company in 
Maysville has been completed and will soon be placed in 
operation. 


Bangor Railway & Electric Company, Bangor, Maine.— 
Improvements that will mean the expenditure of nearly 
$200,000 will be made this year by this company and con- 
trolled companies. The directors have voted to expend 
$191,063, and the items have been apportioned among the 
Bangor Railway & Electric Company, Bar Harbor & Union 
River Power Company, Bangor Power Company, and Orono 
Water Company, for the installation of the latest equip- 
ment and improvements in other particulars. 


Brandon (Man.) Municipal Railway.—The Council in 
Brandon has decided to connect two of the existing routes 
in Brandon and make them into a loop line, the distance 
is only 2000 ft. The other work it proposes to do is to 
put down heavier rails for a distance of twelve blocks where 
it is planned to pave the street. 


Massachusetts Northeastern Street Railway, Haverhill, 
Mass.—This company has bought from the Granite State 
Land Company of Hampton, for $75,000, the nearly mile- 
long bridge which spans the mouth of Hampton River. 


Detroit (Mich.) United Railway.—Work has been begun 
at Junction Avenue and Fort Street by this company on 
the construction of the 16-mile workingmen’s belt line in 
Detroit. 

Michigan United Traction Company, Jackson, Mich.— 
This company is asked to consider plans to extend its Wash- 
ington Avenue line in Battle Creek to Washington Heights. 


Muskegon-Casnovia Land & Development Company, 
Muskegon, Mich.—A conference of the stockholders of this 
company will soon be held to organize a company to con- 
struct a 67-mile electric railway from Muskegon to Stanton, 
Saginaw, Egelston, Moorland and Casnovia. The course of 
the route has been mapped out and. all the right-of-way 
secured. Norman B. Lawson, Muskegon, is interested. 
[E. R. J., Feb. 28, 714.] 


Park Point Traction Company, Duluth, Minn.—During 
the next two weeks this company will award contracts to 
rebuild 3000 ft. of,main track in Duluth. 

Electric Short Line Railroad, Minneapolis, Minn.—This 
company has accepted the subscriptions voted by the town- 
ship of Lake Crystal and will build its line through Lake 
Crystal in the near future. It is also considering plans to 
build a line through Butternut and Lincoln. 
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St. Louis & Jennings Railway, St. Louis, Mo.—A branch 
line along Helen Avenue from near Jennings to Pine Lawn, 
a distance of 24% miles, is being built by this company. An- 
other branch from Jennings to a connection with the 
Broadway line at Baden is being projected. 

Springfield (Mo.) Traction Company.—Plans are being 
considered by this company for an extension of its Cen- 
ter Street line to the new State Pythian home in Spring- 
field. 

*Billings, Mont.—A. J. Showalter, Billings, and associates 
are making plans to build a 55-mile electric railway in Car- 
bon and Stillwater Counties via the towns of Lindsay, 
Luther and Absarokee. 

New York State Railways, Rochester, N. Y.—During the 
summer this company plans to build about 3% miles of new 
track on the Solvay line, using 91-lb. rails with creosoted 
pine ties, sandstone block pavement with specially cut gran- 
ite block next to rail, and concrete foundation under pave- 
ment 6 in. thick. 

Cape Breton Electric Company, Sydney, N. S.—Plans are 
being made by this company for a line to Florence. 

Dayton, Middletown & Cincinnati Railroad, Middletown, 
Ohio.—Surveys have been completed by this company for 
the section of its line from Middletown to Cincinnati, 32 
miles, and surveys are now under way from Dayton to Mid- 
dletown, 20 miles. It is expected to begin grading early in 
the summer. Estimates on all work and material being 
worked out by J. G. Miller, the company’s engineer. E. H. 
McKnight, 328 Main Street, Middletown, chief engineer. 
[E. R. J., April 25, 714. ] 

Tulsa (Okla.) Railway.—Plans are being made for a new 
loop in Tulsa that will extend around Central Park, Belle- 
view School and near Oaklawn Cemetery. 

*Berlin, Ont.—Surveys are being made for the proposed 
Hydro-Electric Radial Railway from Berlin to Woodstock 
via New Dundee and Tavistock. After completing that 
route surveys will be made on the Berlin, Wellesley, Elmira 
proposed routes. 

*Brampton, Ont.—A meeting of the Board of Trade was 

‘held on May 11 when the matter of a Hydro-Electric Radial 

Railway from Brampton to Toronto was discussed. A com- 
mittee of Messrs. Wegenast, Beck and Dawson was ap- 
pointed to ask the Hydro-Electric Power Commission of 
Ontario regarding this proposed line. It is the intention 
of the Board of Trade to endeavor to induce the people of 
Brampton and of the other municipalities through which 
the railway will pass, to construct a line from Brampton 
to connect with the proposed line from Guelph to Toronto. 

Kingston, Portsmouth & Cataraqui Electric Railway, 
Kingston, Ont.—Plans are being made by this company to 
double track its line on Princess Street in Kingston at once. 


Oshawa (Ont.) Railway.—This company is now building 
a 1000 ft. siding in Oshawa. 


Sudbury-Copper Cliff Suburban Electric Railway, Sud- 
bury, Ont.—Surveys have been made for the proposed 
routes of an electric railway at Sudbury to be constructed 
between Sudbury and Copper Cliff. For. about 1 mile 
through the town limits, where a concrete base is to be laid, 
the track will be of permanent construction, with girder 
rails set in cement. . The remainder of the line will be of 
ordinary T rail and tie construction. L. L. Forest, Sudbury, 
is interested. [E. R. J., May 2, ’14.] 


Pacific Power & Light Company, Astoria, Ore-—Work 
will be begun at once by this company on the extension of 
its lines in Astoria around Smith’s Point to Hammond mill. 


Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway, Nashville, 
Tenn.—It is stated that this company plans to extend its 
line from Lebanon by way of Watertown, Alexandria, Lib- 
erty and Smithville to Sparta and operate cars between 
these towns and between Lebanon and Nashville. This an- 
nouncement followed the presentation to the Lebanon Board 
of Commissioners of an ordinance granting the railroad a 
right-of-way over South Cumberland Street, one block from 
the public square in Lebanon. 


Southern Traction Company, Dallas, Tex.—Plans are 
being considered by this company for an extension south 
from Waco to Austin. If this extension is made, a different 
route will be selected from that which is to be occupied 
by the Southwestern Traction Company. 
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Dallas-Denton Interurban Railway, Dallas, Tex.—This 
railway, projected and surveyed by a company composed 
of business men of both Fort Worth and Denton, has been 
sold conditionally to the Stone & Webster syndicate, and 
the papers will be signed soon. This is part of a plan to 
build an electric railway to connect Dallas, Denton, Carroll- 
ton, Lewisville, Grapevine and Irving. [E. R. J., July 12, 
13.] : 

Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio Bay Railway, 
Houston, Tex.—Work has been begun by this company for 
a 12-mile extension which will connect with the main line 
at Strang and extend through Morgan’s Point, Laporte, 
Seabrook and along the Bay Shore so as to furnish quick 
communication with Houston. The company will operate 
gasoline motor cars over this line. 


McKinley, Bonham & Paris Interurban Railway, McKin- 
ley, Tex.—Financial arrangements have been made by this 
company to begin surveys and securing right-of-way for its 
74-mile electric railway between McKinley, Bonham and 
Paris. Officers: L. A. Scott, president; R. L. Waddell, 
vice-president; J. W. Russell, Bonham, treasurer and Mark 
McMinnis, Bonham, secretary. [E. R. J., May 16, ’14.] 


San Antonio, San Jose & Medina Interurban Railway, 
San Antonio, Tex.—This company will build a 100-ft. span 
bridge across the Medina River in connection with its 15- 
mile line between San Antonio, San Jose and Kirk. A. D. 
Powers, San Antonio, president. [E. R. J., May 9, 714.] 


Southwestern Traction Company, Temple, Tex.—This 
company is making extensive repairs to its line on Seventh 
Street and Avenue G. New ties and ballast ‘are being 
placed and the tracks straightened. All of the lines within 
the city limits will be placed in first-class order as soon as 
the material and location of paved streets in Temple has 
been decided by the citizens’ committee. 


Uvalde & Northern Railroad, Uvalde, Tex.—Preliminary 
arrangements are being made to build this 55-mile railway 
from Uvalde to Barksdale, via Nuesces Canyon. A branch 
line will be built to the Kaolin mines near Leakey, in Real 
County. L. J. Wardlaw, Sonora, Tex., is interested. [E. R. 
J., April 4, 714.] ; : 

Logan (Utah) Rapid Transit Company.—Plans are being 
made to begin grading immediately for a line from Brigham 
to Colliston, from Colliston to Smithfield, from Smithfield 
to Lewiston, Utah, and on to Preston, Idaho. Work will 
begin at Colliston and Smithfield simultaneously. . 


*Virginia-Blue Ridge Railway, Lynchburg, Va.—Plans are 
being considered to build a 25-mile electric railway along 
the Tye River and Piny River via Lowesville, with the 
terminus at Massie’s Mills in Nelson County. Application 
for a charter will soon be made. 


Washington Electric Railway, Chehalis, Wash.—Surveys 
are being made by this company for a 10-mile extension 
from its present terminus on Newaukum Prairie into east- 
ern Lewis County. Two possible routes are under consid- 
eration, one being to continue the present survey over Jack- 
son Hill to Ethel, thence easterly to Salkum; the other 
being to turn east on Newaukum Prairie and go up the 
Newaukum River by way of the proposed mill of the 
Onalaska Lumber Company, to a point northerly from 
Salkum, 2 or 3 miles. A decision will be made during 
the month. 


Ohio Valley Electric Railway, Huntington, W. Va.—This 
company plans some new track construction this season. 
Contracts for sand and gravel have been let. 


Morgantown & Dunkard Valley Railroad, Morgantown, 
W. Va.—Work has been begun on the extension from Cass- 
ville to Blacksville, a distance of 13 miles. 


Janesville & Madison Traction Company, Madison, Wis. 
—Right-of-way has been secured by this company on its 
line from Madison to Stoughton. This line will extend from 
Madison to Janesville, and to Edgerton, Stoughton, McFar- 
land, Hoboken Beach and around the eastern part of Lake 
Monona to Last Chance in Fair Oaks, where it will connect 
with the lines of the Southern Wisconsin Railway. It is 
said that arrangements are being made to run its cars into 
Madison over the lines of the Southern Wisconsin Railway. 
G. Pickardt, 409 Washington Building, Madison, president. 
[E. R. J., April 18, ’14.] : 


- May 23, 1914.] 


SHOPS AND BUILDINGS 

Louisville (Ky.) Railway.—This company is in the proc- 
ess of moving into its new shops at Twenty-ninth Street and 
Broadway, vacating the old shops at Eighteenth and Wal- 
nut Streets. The paint and carpenter departments of the 
shops have already been moved to the new quarters and the 
men are at work. The company is now engaged in the 
transfer by degrees of the machinery from the old repair 
shop to the new, which will require about two weeks longer. 
The new shops are complete in every way and all the ma- 
chinery is electrically operated. 


Brandon (Man.) Municipal Railway.—This company be- 
gan the construction of a new carhouse last fall, but only 
the frame was completed before the winter set in, so that 
the cars could be housed. The fitting up of the machine 
shop, offices, etc., is now about completed. The total cost 
' will be about $35,000. 

Springfield (Mo.) Railway.—This company has awarded 
the contract to the W. W. Lindsay Company, Philadelphia, 
to build new carhouses at Clifton Street and Hast Street 
in Springfield. 

Binghamten (N. Y.) Railway.—Plans for the construction 
of a new carhouse on State Street, north of the company’s 
present carhouse and extending to Eldredge Street in Bing- 
hamton, is being planned. The structure will be of brick 
and fireproof construction, several hundred feet long and 
will practically double the present facilities. Several pits 
are t obe constructed in the present carhouse in State Street 
in order that this may be made the principal repair shop 
for the entire system. 

Bucks County Electric Railway, Trenton, N. J—Plans are 
being made by this company to build a new freight station 
on North Main Street in New Hope, Pa. 


POWER HOUSES AND SUBSTATIONS 


Shore Line Electric Railway, Norwich, Conn.—This com- 
pany will install new substation apparatus at New London, 
Conn., and has ordered two 500-kw rotary converters, two 
165-kva transformers and a switchboard from the General 
Electric Company. 

Chicago (IIl.) Surface Lines.—This company proposes to 
install considerable additional equipment in its substations 
comprising three 4000-kw rotary converters, three 4200-kva 
air-blast transformers with three 20,000 cu. ft. blower sets, 
three 600-kva reactances and switchboard panels. All of 
this equipment has been contracted for with the General 
Electric Company. = 

Danville Gas, Electric Light & Street Railway Company, 
Danville, Ill.—It is believed that this company is preparing 
to construct a dam across the Vermilion River at Danville. 
For a number of weeks engineers have been working along 
the stream and in the bottom lands along the stream as- 
certaining how much land would be inundated and how 
much land, if any, would have to be purchased. Options 
have been secured, it is said, upon all land which will be af- 
fected should the stream be dammed. 


Bangor Railway & Electric Company, Bangor, Maine.— 


Among the improvements planned by this company during 


the summer will be new water wheels and generators at 
the Veazie power house. The cost is estimated to be about 
$28,500. 

Winnipeg, Selkirk & Lake Winnipeg Railway, Winnipeg, 
Man.—Contracts will soon be awarded by this company to 
build a new power house at Stony Mountain. The structure 
will be of stone or concrete construction. 

Metropolitan Street Railway, Kansas City, Mo.—This 
company will place in operation in its power station a new 
10,000-kw Curtis turbo-generator and has awarded the con- 
tract to the General Electric Company to build and install 
the unit. 

New Midland Power & Traction Company, Cambridge, 
Ohio.—This company will add to its substation equipment 
a 300-kw, two-unit, three-bearing synchronous motor-gen- 
erator set. The machine has been ordered from the General 
Electric Company. 

Oshawa (Ont.) Railway.—This company has installed a 
800-kw motor generator set in its power house in Oshawa. 
The apparatus was purchased from the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Company. 
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Manufactures and Supplies 


ROLLING STOCK 


Havana Central Railroad, Havana, Cuba, is in the market 
for six motor coaches and six third-class coaches. 

Yazoo & Mississippi Valley Railroad is having six gaso- 
line-electric motor cars built by the General Electric Com- 
pany. 

Trenton, Bristol & Philadelphia Street Railway, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., has ordered five double-truck 20,000-Ib. car bodies 
from The J. G. Brill Company. 


Bristol (Tenn.) Traction Company is reported as expect- 
ing to buy new cars for operating the Holston Valley Rail- 
road, which it is converting to electric motive power. 

Central Ilinois Traction Company, Mattoon, Ill., has pur- 
chased two single-end double-truck, steel underframe, 48-ft. 
closed cars from the MeGuire-Cummings Manufacturing 
Company, to be equipped with four 65-hp motors. 


Niagara, St. Catherine’s & Toronto Railway, St. Catha- 
rines, Ont., has ordered six pay-as-you-enter cars for its 
Wesley Park Division, delivery of which will be made about 
June 1. This order is in addition to the order for six 
interurban cars, which was noted in the ELECTRIC RAILWAY 
JOURNAL of Feb. 7, 1914. 

Springfield (Ill.) Consolidated Railway is expecting to 
purchase twelve double-truck open Brill city cars, which 
will be placed in summer use on the company’s lines not 
later than June 15. The cars will have a seating capacity 
of 84 persons and will be equipped with National air brakes 
and two GE-57 50-hp motors, capable of negotiating a 15 
per cent grade and 40 per cent overload. This additional 
equipment will be required in order to handle increased 
patronage expected because of the State fair and other 
conventions to be held in Springfield. 

Philadelphia & Garrettford Street Railway, Upper Darby, 
Pa., noted in the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL of Feb. 21 as 
having ordered five closed double-truck interurban cars 
from the Jewett Car Company, has specified the follow- 
ing details for this equipment: 


Seating capacity....:.... AS BUMPeLrs 42) cielo aes Hedley 

Bolster, centers, length, Control, type ..GE type MK 
23 ft. 4:inw Couplers «7.2 ce. .. Tomlinson 

Length of body..33 ft. 6 in. Curtain fixtures, 

Length over vestibule, Cur. Sup. Co. 


44 ft. 6 in. 
Width over sills...8 ft. 7 in. 


Width over all....8 ft. 10 in. 
Height, rail to sills. .387% in. 
Height, sill to trolley base, 

9 ft. 2 in. 
LexoCt bit MARE ten Nise wood 
Interior trim..... mahogany 
Head linin givers «ve 1 Agasote 
ROOL verhiere siekonctessicceees monitor 
Wmdertiramenss sis cveut< es steel 
INP OLA OS tt ereceevs terol the sie West 
A Ke Sititend ore rSstottewe tans Baldwin 


Curtain material. ..Pantasote 
Hand brakes..Jewett vertical 


Heaterstany. eo eee ene Consol. 
Motors, 

GE No. 203, inside hung 
DANGERS. ciewur a De France air 
Sash fixtures ..%... Edwards 
Date man sds cev ee Hale & Kil. 
HU CK Agro she ainetetotere Baldwin K 
Membilatorsivccysccters arene Jewett 
Special devices, 


Edwards trap doors 


Trenton & Mercer County Traction Corporation, Trenton, 


N. J., noted in the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL of Feb. 28 
as having ordered ten closed passenger cars from The J. G. 
Brill Company, has specified the following details for these 
cars: 

Sea tine CAPACle Yin satel «aus cr 48 
Length of body...31 ft. 4 in. 
Width over sills..7 ft. 8% in. 


Fenders or wheelguards, 
Philadelphia type 
Gears and pinions.solid gears 


Width over “all, “22.0 2. 8 ft. Gongs..Brill dedenda, 12-in. 
Height, rail to trolley Hand brakesia. ws ie ss Ackley 
DORON ace aneia satel LINE GSO MM.  -HEAters cine vis everqesiecass Consol 
BOG iterate! =. Sini'6he-s)0 oa vies 3's wood Headlights.El. Serv. Sup. Co. 
Iterzor trims. .6).s5 bronze Motors, 
Headlining § 5.2... Agasote 2 G.E.-210, outside hung 
ISaw. Fes Gotan Sa monitor Registers, 
MUM STETATIC sia1s ic le's ote « = metal Sterling-Meaker No. 15 
PATTVE DT KOS i aye elmusia et s/eos) 5 Wiest. Sanders’... ase dees DeWitt 
SX OSes caer, she heat treated Sash fixtures.......... Brill 
BUNIPCTS cdc ess se 8 '< 4) Brill Seats...Hey. Bros. & Wake. 
GHpleswg tehaeicaresce aniete’s G.E. Seating material....... cane 
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Couplers Qo «ss\< sist ays Hovey Retrievers ............- Earl 
Curtain fixtures..Natl. L.W. Trolley base........... Uns: 
Curtain material..Pantasote Trucks, type....... Brill 39E 
Destination signs....Hunter Wheels ........... cast iron 


TRADE NOTES 


Meirowsky Brothers, Jersey, N. J., have removed their 
offices to 106-108 Broadway, Jersey City. 


C. P. Williams, recently of the National Lock Washer 
Company, has become connected with The Efficiency Com- 
pany, Railway Exchange, Chicago, III. 


Pennsylvania Steel Company, Philadelphia, Pa., at a meet- 
ing of its directors on May 15 re-elected E. C. Felton as 
president. W. H. Donner was appointed chairman of the 
board. 


Flint & Chester, Inc., New York, N. Y., have been ap- 
pointed selling agents for the National Graphite Lubricator 
Company, Scranton, Pa., for the East, including the rail- 
roads which are in the territory north and east of Buffalo 
and Baltimore. 


Robert W. Hunt, of Robert W. Hunt & Company, Chicago, 
Ill., at the meeting of the council of the International As- 
sociation for Testing Materials lately held in Turin, Italy, 
was selected one of the vice-presidents of the association. 


Clark Electric & Manufacturing Company, New York, 
N. Y., has appointed L. I. Clark assistant engineer. Mr. 
Clark has wide experience in the testing out of transform- 
ers, circuit-breakers, insulators and other high-tension ma- 
terial. He will represent the company on outside work, 
both in New York and elsewhere. 


Swedish General Electric Company is the new name 
adopted by Kilmer, Pullen & Burnham, Ltd., 1009 Kent 
Building, Toronto, Can. It was believed that it conveyed a 
better idea as to the business the company is conducting, 
that is, that of suplying Swedish generators, motors and 
other electrical apparatus, for which there is an increasing 
demand. Frank Pullen is president. 


Esterline Company, Indianapolis, Ind., has appointed the 
firm of Walker & Smith, Baltimore, Md., as factory repre- 
sentatives for the sale of “Golden Glow” headlights for the 
states of Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia and Alabama. This firm will have charge of 
the sale of these headlights for street railways, steam rail- 
roads, steamships and for industrial purposes. 


General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y., has re- 
ceived orders for the following equipment: Northern 
Texas Traction Company, four GE-73, 75-hp, two-motor car 
equipments; Northern Ohio Traction & Light Company, 
five GE-204, 75-hp, four-motor car equipments; Columbus 
Railway, Power & Light Company, twenty-two air-brake 
equipments with CP-27 compressors; Tacoma Railway & 
Power Company, five GE-233, 80-hp, two-motor equipments 
and five CP-27 air compressors; Virginia Railway & Power 
Company, thirteen air-brake equipments with CP-27 com- 
pressors; Twin City Rapid Transit Company, twenty GE- 
200, 40-hp, four-motor equipments and twenty straight air- 
brake equipments with CP-25 compressors. 


Gun-crete Company, Chicago, IIl., has opened its new of- 
fices in the McCormick Building. This firm specializes in 
cement-gun work for engineering, industrial and mining 
structures. The cement-gun process is of value for street 
railway construction and reconstruction work, and for wa- 
terproofing and fireproofing purposes. This material is also 
used for the encasing of steel bridges as rust and fire pro- 
tection. It also reduces noise and vibration in such structures 
and is therefore serviceable in city districts. Carl Weber, the 
president of the company, who is a well-known concrete en- 
gineer, is the inventor of the reinforced concrete chimney, 
numerous installations of which have been built in this and 
foreign countires, and has designed and built a large number 
of other important engineering structures. 


American Rolling Mill Company, Middletown, Ohio, has 
closed contracts with Richard Johnston & Nephew and the 
Shelton Iron, Steel & Coal Company, Manchester, England, 
two iron manufacturers of international standing, for the 


right to make American ingot iron. Heretofore refinements. 


in processes looking toward the production of products of 
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higher quality have always traveled from England to Amer- 
ica. The contracts were closed after a searching investiga- 
tion by the British firms and after a demonstration in their 
mills that ingot iron could be made in their furnaces. In 
fact, heats were put through even to the final products. It 
is understood that the rights will be availed of largely for 
rolling rail for third-rail electrification purposes, for which 
it has an advantage over mild steel on account of its higher 
conductivity, the advantage being about 25 per cent. 


ADVERTISING LITERATURE 


Brown Hoisting Machinery Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
has issued a catalog describing its tramrail systems, trol- 
leys and electric hoists for transporting various kinds of 
materials from and to cars, boats, storage yards and build- 
ings, and the different floors of buildings. Interesting illus- 
trations are shown of installations in various plants. 


Babcock & Wilcox Company, New York, N. Y., has issued 


a bound 80-page book which treats the subject of super- 
heated steam and superheaters in an interesting and compre- 
hensive manner. Introducing the subject with a short defi- 
nition of superheated steam the book reviews the history of 
superheated steam since its early introduction in the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century. This is followed by a mathe- 
matical discussion, accompanied by tables, of the properties 
of superheated steam. The end of the book is devoted to a 
detailed description of superheaters manufactured by this 
company, as applied to Babcock & Wilcox, Stirling and Rust 
boilers. The book is profusely illustrated with large half- 
tones showing installations in actual service, among which 
are shown installations of the Pennsylvania Railroad, Com- 
monwealth Edison Company, United Electric Light & Power 
Company, Bay State Street Railway, New York Edison 
Company, Georgia Railway & Power Company, Capitol 
Traction Company, Boston Elevated Railway and Twin City 
Rapid Transit Company. 


J. G. White Management Corporation, New York, N. i 
has issued a booklet, reprinting the opinion of a recent 
decision of the Public Service Commission of the State of 
Pennsylvania, described in the ELEcTRIc RAILWAY JOURNAL 
of April 25, 1914, page 942, and which denied the applica- 
tion of the Schuylkill Light, Heat & Power Company for 
permission to carry on an electric lighting business in Ash- 
land, Pa., which territory is already served by the Eastern 
Pennsylvania Light, Heat & Power Company, a subsidiary 
company of the Eastern Pennsylvania Railways Company 
and operated under the J. G. White management. The 
booklet calls attention to the following important points in 
the decision: (1) The adoption of the principle that if com- 
munities permit competing plants to be installed, it follows 
from experience that such plants are eventually merged, 
and then such communities and their citizens are in duty 
bound to pay such rates as will give a sufficient and proper 
return on the duplicated investments; (2) that companies 
giving adequate service at reasonable rates should be pro- 
tected against competition and that the remedy for inade- 
quate service and excessive rates should be by regulation 
rather than by competition. 


Ohio Brass Company, Mansfield, Ohio, has issued Catalog 
No. 14, a 606-page book, which contains a complete line of 
perfected appliances used in the construction, maintenance 
and operation of electric railways, mine haulage systems and 
transmission lines. The materials described and. listed fall 
under the general classification of overhead materials, rail 
bonds, car equipment specialties and high-tension porcelain 
insulators. Each subject in the book is treated in an inter- 
esting way by being supplemented with numerous carefully 
taken photographs of the actual instalment of the equipment 
on various well-known electric railways together with ac- 
companying general remarks on the character of each in- 
stallation. These descriptions include the Chicago, Lake 
Shore & South Bend Railway, Galveston-Houston Electric 
Railway, Great Northern Railway (Cascade Tunnel electri- 
fication), Maryland Electric Railway, New York, New Ha- 
ven & Hartford Railroad, Northern Ohio Traction Company, 


Waterloo, Cedar Falls & Northern Railway. An index to 


materials at the end of the book serves as a ready reference 


to this complete compilation. This catalog supersedes and. 
cancels all other catalogues of this company with the extelio 


tion of Valve Catalog No. 50. 
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THE brake system ot the new 76-E is the same as has been standard 
on Brill two-motor city and suburban trucks for many years. This 
bottom truck connection is the most satisfactory means of adjustment 
that has been devised and throughout the brake rigging is scientifically 
and substantially designed insuring equal pressure on all four shoes. 
Brill ‘Half-Ball’ brake hangers with their self- adjusting for-wear and self- 
ear features, long ao won the first place among hangers.” 


Ree es E Truck in advertisement of May rin 


AGENCIES: Pierson, Roeprne & Co., San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle. Noyes 
_ Broruers,Melbourne, Sidney, Dunedin, Brisbane, 
Perth. C. Dusrerman, 24 Place de Louvain, 
Brussels. F. H. Bacex, Calle San Martin 201, 
Buenos Aires. Tuomas Bartow & Sons, Durban, 
Natal. Saewan, Tomes & Co., Hong Kong, Canton, 
Shanghai. G.Carcenertr, Piazza Sicilia, 1,Milan. 
LONDON OFFICE: 110 Cannon Street, E. C. 
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I SNARE RN UIT PER INL, cy 


New Cars of the Pittsburg Railways Company equipped with four G-E 30 H.P. motors and double end 
control will weigh 36,000 pounds. Same service was formerly handled by four 40 H.P. motors—and 
cars weighing 214 to 4 tons more. 


G-E Motors and the “All Electric” 
Method of Control for Pittsburg 


One hundred new cars of the Pittsburg Railways Company will 
be equipped with 400 G-E 247 (30 H.P.) ventilated commutating 
pole railway motors and 100 sets of control manufactured by the 
General Electric Company. The control parts are designed to meet 


the requirements of a low floor car. 


The engineers of the General Electric Company have designed 


for the Pittsburg cars a motor embodying the well known G-E ven-. 
tilated features which can be mounted on a truck with 24” wheels. 
The design of this motor is such as to give the maximum service 
capacity possible with a given weight of material. . . 


General Electric Company — 


Atlanta, Ga. Cincinnati, Ohio. Largest Electrical Manufacturer in the World Nashville, Tenn. Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Baltimore, Md. Cleveland, Ohio. 
Eee Ala. Columbus, Ohio General Office: Schenectady, N. Y. Nw Ones La an re ae 
oise,. Idaho ayton, io New York, N. Y. - ve 
Boten, Mae, | Dever Cole,  ADDEBSSINEAREST OFFICE Newent, N.S 
papel y, Des Moines, Ia, Philadelphia, Pa. Spokane, Wash. 
Butte, Mont. Detroit, Mich. Jacksonville, Fla. Louisville, Ky. Pittsburg, Pa. Springfield, Mass. 
Charleston, W. Va. (Office of Agent) Joplin, Mo. Memphis, Tenn. Portland, Ore. Syracuse, N. Y. 
Charlotte, N. C. Elmira, N. Y. Kansas City, Mo. Milwaukee, Wis. Providence, R. I. Toledo, Chios ; 
Chattanooga, Tenn, Erie, Pa. Knoxville, Tenn. Minneapolis, Minn. Richmond, Va. Washington, D. C. 
Chicago, Ill. Indianapolis, Ind. Los Angeles, Cal. Rochester, N. wx Youngstowa, Ohio 


For Texas and Oklahoma business refer to Southwest General Electric Company, Dallas, El Paso, Heution and Oklahoma City. 
For Canadian business refer to Canadian General Electric Company, Lt’d, Toronto, Ont. 


